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PREFACE. 



'T^HE following pages have been written chiefly 
with a view to interest boys, and to set before 
them, while still young, the secret but dangerous 
working of that false pride which leads so many 
of them afterwards into trouble and difficulties of 
various kinds. 

St. Valerie, 

October, 1869. 
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BS^Sffl SAY, porter, you look sharp, now; label all 
ES ^^ °"^ traps, and see that my dog is put into a 
I^^^Q proper sort of a box, will you ?' 

' Yes, sir, certainly, sir. The dog won't bite, will he ? ' 

' Not he, you muff ! And see here ; here 's a shillii^ foi 

yourself, and give the guard or fellow that looks after him 

this half-crown, and tell him to be sure and make him a 

comfortable bed.' 

'Yes, sir; thank you. Cruebtid^e did you say, sir?' 
* Yes, Cruebridge. Look alive, can't you ? The train 
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will be up before you can turn round. If I 'm right, she 's 
four minutes behind her time already.' And the speaker, 
a boy of about fifteen, shut the gold case of his hunting 
watch with a snap, and replaced it in his waistcoat pocket. 
* I say, Freddy, shove up a bit, can't you ? We '11 be sure 
to get an empty carriage near the engine.' 

'What's the good of that? It's twice as jolly to be 
with other fellows, and get up some lark or fun along the 
road.' 

' Humbug ! you 're certain to get squeezed in among a 
dozen other people, where one can't get a chance of a 
quiet sleep or a smoke.* 

'Oh, never mind the smoking, Percy; you've had 
enough of that, in all conscience, for to-day ; besides, it 
will poison your coat before you get home.' 

* Not it ! the drive up to the Castle through the open 
air will make it all right again.' 

* You 're forgetting, old boy,' replied his brother, laugh- 
ing, * that you '11 have to put up with a fly or a Hansom 
this time^ as they are not expecting our happy arrival at 
home. But here she comes : look sharp !' 

The two boys made a hasty survey of the carriages as 
the train came alongside the Harrow platform; but it was 
unusually crowded this evening for a slow train^ and Sir 
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Percy Hapsworth, Bart, of Hapsworth Castle, and his 
younger brother, Fred Hapsworth, were obliged to resign 
themselves to their fate, and take their places in a carriage 
which, as it contained only one elderly gentleman of mili- 
tary appearance, held out to them neither the advantages 
of solitude nor the prospect of a lark. 

' I say,' cried the elder boy, leaning out of the window 
as the guard passed by, *what sort of a fellow are you? 
There are no hot-water tins in this carriage V 

' Then, if there are none, sir, I 'm afiaid you must do 
without them: we've lost enough of our time already 
dragging your dog into his box.' And the guard closed 
the door of the last carriage with a bang. 

* You look out, and speak more civilly, or I '11 report 
you to the authorities,' cried Sir Percy from the window, 
with much dignified anger. 

A short laugh, and a long whisde to notify that all was 
ready for departure, were the only answer he received. 

' Sit down, Percy, and never mind working yourself up 
into a rage : what do you want with hot water to your feet 
on such an evening as this ?* 

' What do I want? I 'U tell you what I want. I want 
proper respect and attention shown to travellers who have 
paid for their tickets in a first-dass carriage.' 

1 — 9 
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'First-class humbug! My dear fellow, draw your head 
in from the window, and don't make a gaby of yourself: 
he knows you're only a Harrow boy. I tell you what, 
Percy,' he added in a more soothing tone: 'I'm sure 
that porter pocketed the half-crown you gave him for the 
guard.' 

* I don't care whether he did or not ; an official has no 
right to speak to a gentleman in that manner. It 's against 
the laws of the company to receive bribes ; therefore he 
should not expect them. I shall certainly report him at 
the next station.' 

A long yawn from his brother, who had stretched him- 
self at full length along the cushions, with his shock 
of yellow hair buried in the comer, notified that he 
did not intend to argue the point further ; so Sir Percy 
seated himself with considerable dignity opposite him, 
and, having wrapped a plaid neatly round his legs and 
straightened his tie, gave vent to the remnant of his anger 
by sundry nods and twists of his neck within his well- 
starched collar. 

There was silence in the carriage for some time fol- 
lowing. Master Fred not only slept but snored; their 
fellow-traveller still read on by the waning light of an 
April evening, and Sir Percy fidgeted with his purse, his 
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pocket-book, his watch, and his locket dangling fixnn a 
gay gold chain, till at length his restless spirit could keep 
quiet no longer. 

* I say, Fred,* he cried, poking his brother in the side 
with his dandy umbrella, ' wake up, and don't go on grunt- 
ing that way like a pig.' 

'Leave a fellow alone, can't you?' grumbled Fred, sit- 
ting up, nevertheless, and stretching himseUl * Oh, wasn't 
I having a jolly dream, just ! I thought the dear old 
mother herself came down the steps to meet us.' 

* There 's not much chance of that, I 'm afiaid ; and I 
tell you what, Fred : I Ve been thinking it 's a babyish 
idea after all, tliat of taking tliem by surprise. Let 's tele- 
graph from Chester, and have the waggonette to meet us : 
such a fine evening as this it would be much jollier to 
have our own trap, and the greys would take us home at 
a clipping rate.' 

*I say !' cried Fred, roused to sudden energy at this 
suggestion, * I say ! it would be an awful shame of yoii, 
Percy, to telegraph now, when I've been building the 
whole day on the jovial rise we'll take out of them all 
to-night.' 

'Jovial! I'll tell you how "jovial" it will be. No 
fires in the bed-room; mother half fainting with flight and 
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sal volatile; Emma, with a face a yard long, looking over 
the gallery in her yellow dressing-down, saying, " Boys, 
whatever brings you here?" and the young one yelling 
with rage because she is not allowed to get out of her bed 
to strangle us.' 

'Jolly little girl! would not she get out, though?' 
laughed Fred at the lively picture drawn by his brother; 
* she 'd be downstairs before any one could stop her, and 
into the fly in her night dress !' 

* Let's telegraph,' urged Sir Percy. 

* No, no ; it would cost a lot, besides frightening poor 
mother out of her wits. Blow the fires in our bed-room 
for one night,' cried Fred, energetically. — ' I say, Percy,' 
he added in a whisper, * the old military cove in the comer 
is laughing at us.' 

There was abroad grin still on the * military cove's' 
face when Percy looked round. He had laid down the 
*^Times ' and taken off his seal-skin travelling-cap, reveal- 
ing a somewhat bald head, broad forehead, and genial, 
good-tempered eyes. 

* Running away from school, eh, boys?' he asked, with 
a short uncertain laugh, and then a broadening smile, 
which seemed to stretch his wiry moustache almost from 
ear to ear. 
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* No, sir,' answered both the boys in one breath. 

' When I was a small chap and going to school, a hun- 
dred years ago, when there were no rails or first-class car- 
riages, the holidays did not come so often as they do now. 
£h ! bless my heart ! should not I have thought myself 
in clover, spinning home at this rate?' 

* But we are not going home for the holidays, sir : the 
next holidays don't come on till Easter,* replied Sir Percy; 
* but a couple of fellows who had been awfiilly sick in our 
boarding-house for the last week came all out in the small- 
pox this morning, so the master broke up the house at 
once, and sent the boys to the right about, which was very 
lucky for us.* 

* Are the boys likely to recover, do you know, eh?' 
*They say Stephenson's terribly ill,' said Fred, with 

feeling ; * he 's a right good fellow, and I 'm very sorry.' 

* Poor boy ! poor boy ! Whose house are you in ?' 

' The master of our boarding-house is Madden ; he 's a 
jolly enough fellow, only very strict' 

* How do you like Harrow ? Have you been long there, 
boys, eh?' 

* No, only six weeks ; and I vow I '11 not go back there 
in a hurry,' cried Sir Percy, with a twitch to his well- 
brushed hat. * It 's a hole of a place 1 the boys there have 
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worse manners than would be allowed in any ragged 
school in London.' 

^ Heyday ! how do you make that out, eh ? It is quite 
the contrary opinion to what I have always heard ex- 
pressed.' 

* Easy enough ; why, I had not been there half a day 
before they began calling me names, and shouting after 
me in their rude manner, "There goes the Schoolboy 
baronet !" Why, if a fellow goes there who has unfortu- 
nately, like me, any sort of handle to his name, it's a 
regular signal to mob him, and kick him, and fag him 
from morning till night It 's the fashion there among the 
boys to run down the aristocracy, and the masters en- 
courage them in it' 

* It 's surprising, then, that the aristocracy should con- 
tinue to send their sons to such a place.' 

* Oh, you know it 's considered by some the swell thing 
to do ; I thought so myself when I had my name put 
down for Madden's house. My experience is: you go in 
a gentleman, and you come out a snob,' cried Sir Percy. 

'You speak feelingly, I see,' replied his companion, 
with an almost imperceptible twinkle of the eye. *The 
change seems very rapid : you were there, I believe, but 
six weeks ?' Then, altering his voice as the young man 
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visibly winced, he added, * I can't say myself that I agree 
with your view of the case ; there 's nothing like a large 
public school, in my mind, for teaching people to find 
their own level.' 

'Oh, ay! finding one's level, that is all very good; 
but being bullied out of it firom envy, because you can't 
help being better than they are, is rather hard on a fellow, 
believe me, sir. I 've been in more than one school, and 
I 'm a pretty good judge of the right sort of thing.' 

' No doubt of it, sir, no doubt I 'm an old man, and 
I 've been a long while firom my own country, and I dare 
say, as you say, you are a much better judge than I am.' 

' I did not exactly say that, sir, I think,' stammered Sir 
Percy, blushing a little and looking down. * But now, for 
instance, at Mr. Freemantle's, down in Kent, it was quite 
a different sort of thing.' 

* Mr. Freemantle's ! Oh ! for goodness' sake, Percy, 
don't bring him up as a pattern master. 1 11 tell you what 
his house was like, sir, if you '11 listen to me,' cried Fred, 
springing to his feet in his excitement *It was the 
meanest, shabbiest place I ever lived in ; everything there 
went by its price, and ^ 

' If you call it mean and shabby, I 'd like to know what 
you call Harrow,' interrupted his brother, angrily; 'where 
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they give you nothing but penny rolls and dabs of butter 
for your breakfast ? Why, at Freemantle's we had as much 
eggs and ham and meat as ever we could eat, and as 
much liberty.* 

' I 'm not talking of eating or drinking, or liberty either, 
though I might say something on that head too. No, no ; 
1 11 tell you what it was like, sir : there was a young lord 
there, three young baronets, and two nobodies like myself; 
and the four grandees were toadied and buttered from 
morning till night, while we two others, myself and Robert 
Chambers, were treated like shoeblacks. There is only a 
year's difference in age, sir, between Percy and myself, 
and I 'm nearly a head taller ; but if he had been major- 
general of a regiment and I a little drummer-boy, Mr. 
Freemantle could not have made more difference. If I 
had not been brought up ever since I was two years old 
to love and have a sort of respect for my brother, I think 
they would have made me hate him in a week.' 

*And how did you come to leave Mr. Freemantle's, 
boys?' asked their companion, over whose face for the 
last halfrhour some strange and perplexing expressions 
had been flitting. 

* We left it because I ran away and because Percy had 
a fancy for trying what Harrow was like.' 
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* Then, if you are going home and leaving Harrow for 
good this evening, where do you suppose you 11 go to 
next?' 

*I don't know. I suppose mother will write to our 
guardian, and take his advice. I don't care where they 
send me to so long as I don't go back to Freemantle's. 
If I had my own choice, I 'd rather go back to Harrow 
than any place else.' 

' Does your guardian live in England, or where ?' 
' No ; I 'm thankful to say he 's comfortably tucked up 
in India just at present,' replied Sir Percy, with a laugh. 
* I hate a guardian poking his nose into all my private 
affairs, and trying to regulate my pocket-money.' 

* I can quite believe you, sir. And does your guardian 
interfere with you much ?' 

' He would if he could, I 've no doubt, and he does as 
much as he can : he 's always jawing me up in his letters ; 
but there are a few buckets-full of salt water between us, 
and I generally put them in the fire without reading them. 
He's an old General himself, and I suppose that is the 
reason he 's so fond of giving the word of command and 
firing off" his big guns at me ; but I 'm out of range of his 
powder and shot, I 'm thankful to say, and I hope I may 
continue so till I 'm of age and my own master.' 
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' And does your brother never come in for any of the 
old General's "jaws " ? ' asked his companion with a smile, 
which with every fresh question and answer stretched 
mder and wider across his sunburnt cheeks. 

* Ay, that I have,' cried Fred, springing up. ' I caught 
it once pretty hard from him the time I made off from 
Freemantle's : he said it was a shame to vex the old 
mother, and so it was, and I would not do it again if they 
bullied me twice as much. And I got another yam, a 
couple of miles long, for getting into debt and buying six 
lop-eared rabbits from a man in London, which I had no 
money to pay for. But I '11 tell you what he did : he first 
gave me a right good scolding, and then at the end of his 
letter he came down like a trump, and gave me money 
enough out of his own pocket not only to pay my debt, 
but keep me as jolly as a prince for the next six months. 
I think he 's the finest old fellow going anywhere ; don't 
you think so, sir ? Of course, you know, it 's his duty to 
jaw us,' added Fred, deprecatingly. 

' Duty ! fiddlesticks !' put in Sir Percy, quickly. * I look 
upon guardians as the greatest humbugs. The idea of 
having to write a long folio of foreign paper to ask my 
guardian, " May I cut down the branch of this tree, or 
build a kennel for my bull-dog?" But, I say, I '11 tell you 
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a joke. When they were all scolding me the last time I 
was at home for trying to get my own way, I pretended to 
eat humble pie, and sat down and wrote a letter to my 
uncle something in this style : 

* " My dear Guardian, — I have a few questions to ask 
you relative to my property. First, a button has fallen oft 
my new jacket ; may I ask Jemima to sew it on ? Secondly, 
a wasp stung my terrier's nose the other day, and I have 
put it by imder a tumbler until I hear from you whether 
I may kill it. Thirdly, the Persian cat you sent home to 
my mother has eighteen kittens ; how many of them would 
you like to have drowned?" 

*I forget what the rest of the questions were like, but 
they were all pretty much of the same kind, and I wound 
up by saying I was his dutiful nephew, and I hoped he- 
would answer my letter with his usual promptness. Ha ! 
ha ! ha I' laughed Sir Percy; * was it not a joke ?* 

* Well, and how did your guardian take this good joke ?' 
asked the stranger. 

* Oh ! the best way he could, I suppose ; but I have not 
got the answer to it yet. I expect to find it waiting for 
me at home, as I see by to-day's paper the Indian mail 
is in.' 

'Your guardian is your uncle, I think you said?' 
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* Yes, sir ; he 's my mother's brother ; General Muloch 
is his name : he 's seen a good deal of service in the army. 
I dare say you may have heard his name mentioned.' 

'I should rather think he must have!' cried Fred, 
warmly; ' every one has read of him in the Indian mu- 
tiny. He was the fellow who stood at the door of a 
bungalow, and let the Sepoys fire and cut and hack at 
him while the women were escaping through another 
door into the jungle ; they managed after all to overtake 
his poor wife and murder her, and for weeks afterwards 
he thought that his little girl had been killed too. He 
was a brave fellow, and no mistake.' And Fred thrust his 
hands deep into his breeches pockets and surveyed the 
landscape outside. 

The 'military cove' lowered his window and looked 
out down the line. *We are nearing Birmingham, I 
think,' he said, re-seating himself slowly and replacing his 
seal-skin cap. ' Do you travel much farther, boys ?' 

*Yes, sir, a considerable distance; Cruebridge is our 
station. We might get out at the station before, for my 
place runs in a dead line firom one to the other; but the 
approach from the south is all through sheep-fields, and 
one might lose half a day opening and shutting the 
gates.' 
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* That must be the property which in my young days 
belonged to Sir Maxwell Hapsworth, who died about two 
years ago from an accident when out hunting. I knew 
him since we were lads in college; I may say I have 
known him all my life/ 

* Did you, sir ? Then I hope, when you have a couple 
of days to spare, you '11 mn down and pay me a visit 
The Castle is a fine roomy old building, and good hunting 
round about, besides which I have no end of a fine moor 
in Scotland, which you 're welcome to have some shooting 
over, if you like.* 

* Thank you ; I shall certainly make it a point to accept 
your kind invitation. I should like to see your mother, 
Lady Hapsworth, who was a very dear friend of mine.' 

* Poor mother has been a great invalid ever since father's 
death,' said Fred. ' You will find her greatly changed ; 
she can hardly walk across the room now.' 

' I am sorry to hear that,' said the gentleman, feelingly; 
' but you have a sister, have you not, who should be grown 
up by this time?' 

' Oh, yes ; Emma : she has grown as tall as the house. 
But the one you ought to see is the jolly little cousin we 
have at home, daughter to the General I was telling you 
of,' cried Fred. *I don't care much for children and 
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babies as a rule; but she is such a stunning good-tem- 
pered little brick ! and she 's fonder of me than any one 
else.' 

*What interest can the gentleman take in such nursery 
nonsense?* muttered Percy, angry at Fred's interruption. 

What interest indeed ? for again the stranger seemed 
observing the white telegraph-posts as they flew by, and 
to have forgotten the presence of the boys. 

But strangely and whimsically enough, as, in about an 
hour after, the train thimdered in under cover of the 
Birmingham station, and the boys were alighting to par- 
take of refreshment, their military companion caught 
Fred's wrist as he was passing, and held him back, saying 
jestingly, * Here, will you take a tip from your father's old 
chum? you can buy jam tarts with that* He slipped a 
sovereign into Fred's hand, and pushed him from the 
step to the platform. 
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Chapter 11. 

TAKEN BY SXHIPRISE. 

IHEN the travellers resumed their seats in the 
railway carriage, in which the lamps were now 
lighted, Fred was naturally anxious to show 
some sense of the kindness he had so unexpectedly re- 
ceived, and for which he was puzzled to account He 
had, in fact, been so taken by surprise, that he scarcely 
expressed his thanks, and now he looked towards their 
companion pleasantly, as if ready to open further acquaint- 
ance on a most grateful understanding; but perceived that 
the hero with the grizzled moustache and beard was, in 
the most traveller-like fashion, deliberately preparing him- 
self for sleep. 

He had taken off his seal-skin cap, and wound a silk 
handkerchief turban-like round his head, folded his arms 
across his breast, and, sitting bolt upright against the 
cushion, seemed on the eve of a doze. 

This was the signal to his young fellow-travellers to do 
the same, and they each, according to their own ideas of 
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comfort, arranged their rugs, hats, bags, &c., &c., with a 
riew to a comfortable snooze. 

Fred reposed on his back as before, his knees up in the 
air, his hands in his pockets, and his head buried in the 
comer of the cushions. 

Sir Percy's preparations were of a much more elaborate 
kind. Having fastened his carefully-brushed hat into the 
straps over his head, he drew out of his travelling-bag a 
gorgeous smoking-cap of crimson and black, which he 
adjusted with great precision on the top of his crisp, well- 
cut hair. Then followed a prolonged arrangement and 
rearrangement of plaids, till at length one was finally 
rolled into the neatest of pillows, and the other laid 
lengthways to serve as a quilt. Then the travelling-bag 
was again brought into requisition, and from its interior 
were extracted a Russia leather cigar-case and a box of 
vesuvians. 

The traveller in the far comer opened his eyes, and 
elevated his eyebrows slightly as Sir Percy made these 
arrangements, then closed them slowly again, and resumed 
his apparent slumbers. 

'Have a cigar, old boy?* asked Sir Percy, in rather a 
low voice, of his brother. 

* Not I,* growled Fred in retum; * and, I say, don't you 
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light that cigar; you will fill the carriage with smoke, and 
annoy the gentleman*' 

Sir Percy took no notice of this remark. He had re- 
placed the cover on the box of vesayians, and was now 
busy selecting a Manilla firom the Russia leather case. 

^Do you smoke, sir?' he said, leaning across in the 
direction of their military companion. 

* No, I thank you,* he replied, nodding slightly. 

* They are very well flavoured, sir, I assure you.' 

* I have no doubt of it, thank you; but I hope to drink 
tea this evening with a dear fiiend of mine, whom I have 
not seen for many years, but who, I remember, in common 
with most ladies, has a great objection to the habit of 
smoking.' 

Sir Percy retired to the far comer of the carriage, and 
sat down somewhat abashed; not sufficiently so, however, 
to prevent him from drawing his vesuvian quickly across 
the sandpaper on the box, and lighting the rejected cigar 
for himself. 

Fred, muttering to himself that ' it was no end of a 
shame,' and so forth, turned his back to his brother, while 
theu: companion, replacing his seal-skin cap, and drawing 
it well over his ears, let down the window. 

Su: Percy felt that this was intended for a silent rebuke. 
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He hesitated a moment, but presently, seeming to resent 
the thought of any interference, he replaced the cigar in 
his mouth, and puflfed on, filling the carriage with clouds 
of by no means savoury smoke. 

At the next station, however, the guard came to the 
door of their carriage, and put in his head. He glanced 
quickly at the elder traveller in the near comer, and then 
fixing his eyes upon Sir Percy, directly accused him. 

* Gentlemen are not allowed to smoke in first-class 
carriages. Put out that cigar, if you please, sir.* 

' What harm does it do to you, I should like to know ? ' 
answered the baronet, at a loss for a reply. 

* It 's against the rules of the company, sir.' 

'Oh! how particular you are about the rules of the 
company. If a fellow tipped you a shilling, you know 
well you 'd wink at his cigar,* and Sir Percy looked round 
smilingly for applause. 

* If you do not at once put it out, young gentleman, I 
must take your name and summons you.* 

' If you knew who you were talking to,* cried Sir Percy, 
with a sudden flash of anger, * you would not dare to be 
so insolent' 

* I don't care if you were the Duke of Cambridge him- 
self, you or that cigar must go out.* 
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The threat was too much for Sir Percy, and, with a 
prudence which spoilt the effect of his outraged dignity, 
he threw the still lighted cigar on the platform. 

'I have got plenty more here,' he cried, defiantly; 
bringing the end of his cigar-case a few inches out of his 
pocket 

An ominous ' Humph !' was the only reply, as the guard 
quitted the carriage. 

* I 'd light another one in a moment, if I chose, just to 
show him I don't care for his impudence; only they are 
as bad cigars as ever I smoked,* cried Sir Percy, as the 
train moved on ; a remark which somehow seemed to fall 
rather flat, as Fred slept on soimdly, and his military 
friend made no response. 

At last Sir Percy, having no one to talk to, was fain 
to rest himself also; so he gathered his fashionably- 
clad limbs upon the cushion, and lying down, daintily 
arranged his plaid around them : he was soon as soundly 
asleep as his younger brother. 

*Cruebridge! here we axe! look alive!' cried Fred, 
springing up with his hair in a woolly halo round his head, 
as the train stopped at the above-named station. * Wake 
up, Percy, old boy, and remember the dog must be got 
out of the box.' 
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Sir Perqr got up, yawned, rubbed his eyes, and putting 
down his legs, drew out a pocket comb. ' I say, Fred, 
you're a brick. Get the dog out for me, will you? and 
I '11 look after the plaids and bags.' 

' All right, only don't you go titivating and doing your- 
self up. If I look after the dog, you've got to see after 
the luggage and have it put on the fly.' 

Fred was out of the carriage with a bound and some- 
thing like a joyous cheer; while Sir Percy slowly followed 
bearing off* the various wraps and bags. 

' Here ! some of you fellows, get a fly, will you ? and 
take these parcels from me. And see here ! tell the driver 
that it is Sir Percy Hapsworth who is hiring him, and if 
he does not take me up to the Castle in half an hour 
sharp, I '11 not pay him a sixpence.' 

These commands by Sir Percy were all given in a loud 
ringing voice, for the benefit, not only of the company at 
large, but for the special edification of the obstreperous 
guard, who was holding converse at the moment with 
their quondam military companion. 

' Lady Hapsworth's carriage is waiting at the station, 
sir, and a cart for the luggage, sir,' replied one of the 
porters, with much obsequiousness, to Sir Percy. 

* How 's that ? They must have been expecting us.* 
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*I don't know about that, Sir Percy,* said the man; 
*but there is Mr. Gordon on the box, and who could he 
come for but you ? ' 

' 1 11 be bound that stupid old Madden has gone and 
tel^raphed after all, that we may be looked after as if we 
were a couple of milksops,' muttered the contrary baronet, 
who, be it remembered, but an hour ago would have tele- 
graphed home. 

' Here, take these traps from me, and don't keep staring 
at me like an owl at a lantern ! ' and Sir Percy strode 
away to make further inquiries. 

* I say, Gordon, how on earth did you know we were 
coming down to-night ? ' questioned he of the coachman 
seated on high above the greys. 

Gordon, whose sense of his elevated station was at 
least equal to that of his youthful questioner, replied, 

' Did not hear tell of your coming home from any one 
up at the Castle, Sir Percy.' 

* Then what brings you out with the horses at this hour 
of the night, I 'd like to know ? ' 

* Lady Hapsworth desired me to be here punctual to 
meet the train which arrives at half-past eleven o'clock, 
and I goes by my mistress's orders.' 

* Of course you do, you booby ; but who on earth did 
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she think was coming down by this train if she did not 
expect us?' 

*My orders were to have the close carriage down to 
meet her ladyship's brother, General Muloch, as was 
coming home to the Castle to-night from London.* 

* Pooh ! none of your chaff. How could he ? ' 

* How could he, indeed, old boy ? ' cried a cheery voice 
behind him, followed by a friendly slap administered upon 
the shoulder. 'Here I am, post-haste from India, to 
answer your letter. You shall have my best advice as to 
Jemima and the button, eh ? and all the rest of it. Come, 
open the carriage door.' 

Sir Percy's knees sank under the weight of that friendly 
hand; for the speaker who addressed him thus freely and 
without any ceremony whatever, was no other than * the 
military cove * who had been their companion for so many 
hours previously in the railway carriage ! 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he opened the door at 
the word of command, and the General stept in. Still stupe- 
fied, he was preparing to follow, when his uncle called out, 

* Give a shout to your brother, Percy \ it won't do to 
leave Master Fred to walk home on such a bitter night. 
And hadn't you better look sharp after your luggage? for 
I don't see any signs of its coming.' 
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Percy, still in a sort of waking nightmare, went off in 
search of his brother, whom he fomid endeavouring in 
vain to drag after him a huge ugly-looking bull-dog. 

' Here, Percy,' he cried, as he saw his brother coming 
to meet him, 'you must manage this beast yourself: it's 
the most obstinate brute of a dog I ever came across. I 
have dragged it by main force as far as this, and I can't 
drag it another inch.* 

* Fred,' cried Percy, in a subdued voice quite unusual 
to him, and taking his brother by the flap of his coat, 
' who do you think is coming up with us to the Castle to- 
night?' 

* Who ? ' cried Fred, growing aghast imder the influence 
of Percy's unwonted manner. 

'Who ? Why, Uncle Charley Muloch himself, who has 
been in the carriage with us all the time, and never let it 
out!' 

* You 're humbugging ! ' 

* Not I — I wish I were. Mother has sent the carriage 
down to meet him, and he 's in it now waiting for us ! ' 

' Here 's a go ! ' cried Fred, drawing a deep breath, and 
handing on the bull-dog's chain to his brother, who took 
it passively. ' What did he say when he saw you, Percy ? ' 

* I don't know, I 'm sure. I was standing with my back 
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to him, talking to Gordon, when he called me by my name 
and began chaffing me. But, I say, let 's hurry on, or he 'U 
be getting impatient Did you look after the luggage ? * 

' Oh, yes, it 's all right : the porter took it on a truck 
by the side door, and said he 'd see it safely put up. But 
what do you intend to do with the dog ? ' 

* I 'm sure I don't know.* 

* Shove it into the box under Gordon's feet, I advise 
you. It would never do to take such a brute into the 
carriage with Uncle.' 

* It 's as shabby a trick as ever was played,' cried Sir 
Percy, waxing a little warmer as he thought over the new 
turn affairs had taken ; ' so it is : I 'm sorry I ever came 
home.' 

' Percy, come along, and don't make a gaby of your- 
self. Shove the dog under Gordon's feet, can't you? 
and don't keep the General waiting in the cold.' 

The dog, with some remonstrance from Gordon, and 
considerable remonstrance from the animal itself, was 
finally shoved into the dark box under the coachman's 
feet ; the luggage was stowed in the cart, and the boys 
took their seats in the comfortable close carriage which 
had been sent to meet their uncle. 

The conversation during the journey up to the Castle 
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was chiefly carried on between Fred and his uncle. Sir 
Percy had relapsed into a sort of uneasy silence. He 
was trying to recall every word he had said, from the 
time he entered the railway carriage at Harrow till he 
got out of it again at Cruebridge. The first meeting 
had been inauspicious; it was evidait to his mind he 
had placed himself in a ridiculous and offensive position 
towards his guardian, and he must resolve whether to 
eat humble pie, and accept the friendly advances made 
so evidently to him by his uncle in their snatches of brief 
conversation, or to carry matters off with the high hand 
he had previously assumed. 

Meantime the carriage began the steep winding ascent 
towards Hapsworth Castle, and the silence of expectancy 
fell upon all. Percy was entirely lost in selfish cogitations 
and anxieties for the future; Fred was building happy 
castles of the unexpected arrival at home ; and the General 
was grave, and almost stem, oppressed with the burden 
of a past sorrow and a coming joy. 

' Here we are, boys ! Who *s that standing on the 
steps ?' asked the General, as the carriage drew up in front 
of the arched doorway of the Castle. * Emma, eh ?' 

* Yes, that *s Emma ! Here, I '11 let down the window 
and open the door for you, uncle I * cried Fred, beginning 
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to share in the nervousness of the meeting, and eagerly 
seeking in the dark for the inside handle. 

* Emma, my girl, how are you ? You scarcely remember 
your old uncle, I suppose?* cried the General, in a decidedly 
hoarse voice, as he emerged from the carriage, and em- 
braced his niece: *why, you were a little thing, only that 
height, and as broad as you were long, when I saw you 
last, and now you 're quite a slim young lady. Mother 
pretty well, eh? I shall find her in the library, I suppose.' 
And without more words the General went past her, 
through the open doorway into the hall, where, turning 
to the left, he disappeared from sight 

* Boys ! whatever brings you here ? ' cried Emma, open- 
mouthed, as her brothers came tumbling headlong out of 
the carriage. 

They were the very words which Percy had foretold, 
and Fred fell a-laughing. 

* Turned up again like bad pennies on your hands,' he 
cried, with a yell and a hug like that of a young bear; then 
continued in rapid explanation, * oh, Emma, old girl ! ain't 
I glad to be home again, just ! awful bad smallpox broken 
out in the house ; all the boys sent to the right about ; 
and, I say ! was it not a joke to travel all the way down 
in the carriage with the uncle, and never find it out?' 
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* A very queer kind of a joke, if one could see the fun 
of it,' grumbled Sir Perqr, trying to extricate his dog from 
the box of the carriage. ' If you growl at me, you brute, 
1 11 shoot you before you Ve been an hour in the place.' 

* What have you got in there, Percy ?' cried Emma from 
the steps; 'not the bull-dog, I hope?' 

*Very like it,' answered Sir Percy, lifting the ugly 
animal out by its collar and throwing it angrily down on 
the ground. * There, growl at me again if you dare 1' 

* Oh, Percy ! how could you bring that dog home with 
you, when I wrote and told you so particularly that mamma 
did not wish it?' pleaded Emma. 

* Why shouldn't it come here as well as any place else? 
haven't I been paying for its keep down at Harrow these 
last six weeks?' retorted Sir Percy. *It can be kept on 
a chain like any other dog, I suppose.' 

* You ought not to have brought it home,' cried Emma, 
turning into the house, for the rain was beating upon her 
face and over her thin white muslin dress. 

* Come in, Emma, old girl, and never mind him,' whis- 
pered Fred, putting his arm round his elder sister caress- 
ingly; * he '11 get tired of it soon if you let him alone.' 

* But I do mind very much ; it 's so thoughtless of him 
to begin vexing mother the very first night he arrives.' 
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* We '11 not say a word about it to-night, and to-morrow 
I '11 try and get him to give it up. Cheer up now, my 
Emma,"*and let 's go in and see the dear old mother and 
have a jolly evening.' 

* I think we had better wait a bit, and let mother and 
Uncle Charley have their first talk with each other 
alone: of course so many things have happened since 
they saw each other last they will feel a good deal 
upset' 

'Yes, to be sure : we can get our boxes brought up to 
our room in the meantime and make ourselves a little 
more presentable ; and I say, old girl, you come up and 
sit with us and tell us all the news. Of course you Ve 
kept the little one up to see her father?' 

* No ; after changing our minds a dozen times, we de- 
termined on not saying anything to her about his coming 
home to-night, and letting her go to bed quietly. You see, 
she 'd have been in such a fever of excitement waiting for 
him that the whole affair would have probably ended in 
tears; and besides, I think she never looks so well or so 
pretty as when she is tucked up in her little crib. When 
she was fast asleep to-night, we had her carried, cot and 
all, into uncle's room, so that he might have her quite to 
himself.' 
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* I think I *11 just run up and have a skye at her. Which 
room is she in, Emma?' 

* Oh, by-the-bye, boys, I forgot to tell you : we Ve given 
Uncle Charley your room,' replied his sister, somewhat 
nervously. * You see, it *s so close to mother's, and he 
can cany her up and downstairs, and besides, mamma 
wished it,' said Emma, trying to gain resolution, as she 
saw the storm gathering on Sir Percy's face. 

* He sha'n't stay in it — see if he shall ! I Hke that — 
turning us out of our own rooms !' cried Sir Percy, fling- 
ing down his travelling-bag on the oak table. ' Weren't 
there plenty of other rooms in the house without taking 
ours?' 

' Mamma is havmg the two turret-rooms on the same 
floor done up for you and Fred. She thought it would be 
pleasant for you to be so close to each other and yet to 
have a room to yourselves ; and you know you can have 
the small oak Hbrary for your study.' 

* There, put your pride for once in your pocket, can't 
you, Percy ? and come along and see the mother. I sup- 
pose she is all right by this time, eh, Emma?' 

* I am sure she is: shall I just run in and tell her you 
have come?' 

*Do, that's an angel! and see here : tell us where we 
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shall have our traps put for to-night, as I suppose our 
rooms aren't ready yet.' 

* Fire has just been lighted in the blue room for you, 
Sir Percy; and her ladyship will be glad to see you, sir, 
in the library, if you step in,' said one of the footmen, 
coming up at this juncture and preparing to shoulder the 
portmanteau. 

'Leave the luggage where it is,' growled Sir Percy, 
following sulkily in the train of his elder sister and 
Fred. 

* Here are the boys, mother,' cried Emma, opening the 
library door. *And, Fred, if you can help it, don't let 
her try and get off the sofa,' whispered his sister. But 
her brother was already out of earshot. 

'Well, you dear old mums ! how are you? — Oh, ain't it 
jolly to see you again ! — I declare you 're looking stun- 
ning!' cried Fred, between each remark giving his mother 
a crushing hug, and rubbing his woolly head up against 
her face. * I say! was it not a lark to get home so early 
this time?' 

'Yes, indeed; I could hardly believe your Uncle 
Charley when he told me you were downstairs. But 
where 's Percy ? I don't see him. 

'Here, mother!' and Sir Percy stepped forward and 
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kissed Lady Hapsworth, as she half rose from the sofa to 
meet him. 'You're feeling a deal better, ain't you, 
mother ?' 

* I am wonderfully well and happy, thank God !' replied 
Lady Hapsworth, smiling pleasantly. * And how are you, 
my boy? have you been feeling stronger since you returned 
to Harrow ?' 

'Oh, pretty well, thank you,' replied Sir Percy, draw- 
ing in an arm-chair to the fire, and displacing with small 
ceremony the handsome Persian cat, which was dozing on 
its luxurious cushion. ' It *s a stunning cold night, I can 
tell you, outside. I suppose we shall have something to 
eat soon?' 

* Yes, my dear, certainly : throw a few more logs on the 
fire and ring for the urn, Fred ; and, Emma, I think now 
you might take your uncle upstairs, as I am sure he is 
impatient to see the little one.' 

* Yes, come along, uncle ! she 's in the large red room 
overhead.' And Emma took a silver candlestick off the 
writing-table and prepared to light it 

But there was no need for the candle or for Emma to 
show the way upstairs : there was a shrill cry, a sound of 
rapid feet racing overhead, a chase along the corridor and 
gallery, a squeal, a laugh, the library door burst open, 
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and Miss Elsie, closely followed by a maid-servant, and 
with no further clothing than her little frilled night-dress, 
rushed in. 

' I won't let you catch me ! I want to see Fred ! You 
sha'n't catch me, I say 1' And, with a wonderful twirl and 
bound, she was over the low back of the sofa, her little 
naked feet buried in the Astracan rug, and her arms 
closely locked round Fred's neck, and all this before ever 
she was aware of the sunburnt, mustachioed stranger, who 
stood by the mantelpiece, looking at her with the tears 
in his eyes. 

' Let go,* young 'un, and don't choke a fellow while he 's 
trying to ring the bell,' cried Fred, trying to disentangle 
himself, feeling uneasy at receiving the first embrace ; but 
the General only motioned with his hand, and Miss Elsie 
continued, 

*And they never told me you were coming, and put 
me in the large red room all by myself; but I heard your 
voice in the hall, made one spring out of bed, and 
Sarah ^ 

She had seen the new face now, and her voice suddenly 
ceased ; she removed her arms from Fred's neck, but held 
a firm clasp of his hand, while her eyes, big with wonder, 
surveyed the stranger. 
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* Who's that?' she whispered at length into Master 
Fred's waistcoat pocket. 

Fred never looked so nervous or shy before : he half 
shoved the little girl off, instead of reassuring her; but the 
most nervous and shy of all the party seemed to be the 
General himself. His large brown hands were stretched 
out to meet the little child with as much timidity as if he 
were seeking to lift a frightened bird from its perch. 

* Is my little girlie afraid of the big strange man with a 
beard?' he said at length, with a reassuring smile, but a 
voice quite subdued and low, while he sought to draw her 
gently towards him. Half consenting, half reluctant, 
Elsie allowed herself to be brought closer and closer, but 
still kept faithful hold of the schoolboy's hand, and main- 
tained the same questioning stare fixed on the stranger. 

* Won't you give papa one little kiss, Elsie, who has 
been away from you so long?' asked the General, gently, 

* My papa ! * murmured Elsie, with a little panting breath. 
Then, releasing her cousin's hand, the litde girl drew 
nearer slowly, like a young swimmer, afraid yet anxious to 
let go the supporting branch, 

*Go over to him, can't you?' whispered Fred, giving 
her a little push, which landed her safe in her father's 
arms. 
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Emma fidgeted with the tea-thmgs, Fred vigorously 
stirred the fire, Sir Percy yawned, while the footman 
entered, bearing the necessary materials for a hearty 
supper. 

The conversation from this time became general. Sir 
Percy, disdaining the proffered tea, ordered up ale. Fred, 
down on his knees before the fire, made what he called 
* prime toast ' for his mother, and rattled on with a vivid 
account of the day's adventure, while the General, under 
cover of the clashing of plates and dishes and clangour 
of tongues, made successful encroachments on the affec- 
tions of Elsie, till presently, drawing his chair to the 
table and wrapping a warm crimson sofa-cover about her 
shoulders, he shared with her his egg toast and tea, and 
they became the most confidential of friends. 

Supper was nearly over before Elsie suddenly remem- 
bered that she had taken no notice of Sir Percy's return. 

'Well, poor old Percy,' she cried, nodding across the 
table at her cousin, *so I never gave you a kiss when I 
came in; but if you'll wait till I 've finished my supper, 
I '11 give you one.' 

' Thank you : I dare say it will keep,' replied Sir Percy, 
with his mouth full of broiled ham. 

'What will keep?' 
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* Oh, I mean you needn't hurry. I can manage to wait 
till you 're ready.' 

* Why are you drinking beer instead of tea?' 

Sir Percy did not deign an answer to so foolish a ques- 
tion, and Elsie continued, musingly, 

' I don't like beer : I think it 's horrid bitter stuff. I like 
tea with loads and heaps of sugar in it up to the very top 
of the cup ; don't you, Fred ?' 

* Of course I do ; but I like beer too.' 

* My little woman must be getting very tired and very 
cold too, I think,' said the General, caressingly ; ' these 
two little feet under the table are like frogs.' 

^I don't want to go to bed up in the big room by my- 
self,' pouted the little girl, laying her head down on her 
father's shoulder. 'Percy says there are ghosts in that 
room/ 

* Fudge ! ' muttered Sir Percy. 

*It isn't fudge, for I heard them behind the wall to- 
night. I won't go up there till Freddy comes : he would 
not let the ghosts touch me, would you, Fred?' 

* Not I. I '11 set a trap for them, and instead of a ghost, 
well catch a fine fat mouse; besides, you'll have your 
papa^ to take care of you there to-night.' 

* My papa going to have the large red room to-night ! 
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How can he have it, now Percy and you have come 
home?' 

* Oh, easily/ said Fred, blushing up to the roots of his 
hair, as Sir Percy rose angrily from his half-finished supper 
and flung himself down in the arm-chair. 

*Cc«ne along, my little woman,' said the General, 
also rising, *Emma, I dare say, will show us the 
way.' 

' But I have not said my prayers,' said the little girl, 
dilating her eyes to an alarming extent. 

*Oh, yes, dear : you said them upstairs; don't you re- 
member?' asked Emma, smiling. 

*Did I?' said Elsie, shaking her head dubiously. 'I 
did not say them in the large red room, I know.' 

* No, in the nursery. Try and think now, — before you 
went to bed upstairs.' 

* I '11 say them again,' cried Elsie, wriggling from oflf her 
father's knee. * I '11 say them to Fred : he always hears 
me my prayers in the holidays.* 

*You can say them to me to-morrow night,' replied 
Fred, good-naturedly ; * go up to bed now.' 

* No, no; come along.' 

There was no denying the little tyrant Fred rose from 
the table witli rather a sheepish smile, and repaired to a 
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small seat in a far window, which had evidentiy been sanc- 
tioned by long custom. 

The General stood reverently, candle in hand, till the 
prayers were ended and the little girl had risen from her 
knees; then, taking her in his arms and wrapping the sofa- 
cover tightly romid her, he nodded to Lady Hapsworth. 

* I '11 not say good night to you, Maria, as I intend to 
come down by-and-bye, and carry you upstairs. Good 
night, boys.' 

* Oh, thank you, Charley dear,' cried Lady Hapsworth 
after him. * Never mind coming down again ; the boys 
can carry me up for to-night, unless Percy is too tired.' 

The General hesitated. 

* Of course we can,' replied Sir Percy, very testily, at 
what he considered the first symptom of interference on 
the part of his guardian ; * don't I always do it ?' 

* Never fear, uncle : mother 's as light as a feather. Why, 
even Emma lifts her sometimes,' cried Fred, zealously. 

Sullenly and discontentedly, Percy rose from his chair 

and assisted Fred to carry his mother up to her room; but 

half-way up the stairs his mood changed: he felt suddenly 

touched by the weakness and frailness of his burden and 

ashamed of his own cross ungenial manner; and still more 
so when he had laid her down on the sofa and saw her dis- 
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tressed, questioning look as she bid him good-night. He 
hesitated, fiddled with the ornaments on the dressing- 
table, and at length, Fred having left the room, burst out 
with an awkward apology. 

* Good night again, mother. I 'm awfully sorry I was 
such a bear downstairs to-night, the first night I got home, 
too ; and I would not have done it, only we have been 
choused out of our room. Good night.' And with a rapid 
kiss he left the room, without waiting for explanation. 
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Cj^apt^r III. 

THE baronet's TOILET. 

|HE General was habitually an early riser; 
but a cloudy April morning, and the com- 
pany of his littie girl, who at an unnatural 
hour had crept into his bed, made him later than usual. 
He was down, however, in the dining-haU before the 
gong summoned the household for prayers. 
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It was a very fine old hall, with a vaulted roof, deep 
embrasured windows, and a gallery running across either 
end, where, in the days gone by, the musicians had sat 
who played for the company during dinner-time ; now, 
a fine organ occupied one gallery, while the other served 
occasionally as a passage between the turret-rooms which 
had lately been appropriated to the boys, and the large 
red room which had formerly been their bed-room. 

The General, as I have said before, being somewhat in 
advance of prayer-time, fetched a book from the library, 
and sat down in one of the windows to read; but his 
thoughts presendy proving more interesting than the 
book, he laid it down across his knees, and looked 
through the rain and the mist on the park beyond. 

He had seen many a hard fight, this old General, in 
his day ; he had fought in many a desperate battle ; he 
had led one forlorn hope ; and yet, in all his thoughts 
and ways, he was humbler than a child and gentler than 
many a woman. 

He had left the army now, and come home resolved 
to stand by his sister in all her difficulties, and to act as 
a faithfiil guardian to her children. The letter which Sir 
Percy had so joyously boasted of in the train the day 
previously, had greatly helped him in forming this reso- 
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lution. He read in it a rebellious, wayward disposition, 
which his knowledge of the world led him to feel must 
be giving pain and heartache at home. The tone 
of Lady Hapsworth's letters too, lately, had been un- 
usually depressed, and Emma had more than once alluded 
to the difficulty of keeping any sort of authority over Sir 
Percy, now that his father was dead and his mother a 
complete invaUd. 

Elsie also, the child of his old age, with her childish 
loves and playful messages sent over the sea, kept act- 
ing like a magnet on his heart, drawing it home across 
the great ocean, to enjoy a well-merited rest, after a life 
of activity, trouble, and toil. 

But it was not to be rest just yet ; he saw that, as he 
sat by the window, like a careful old soldier laying down 
his plans for the threatened conflict 

* Come along, Fred,' said a voice in the gallery over- 
head ; ' come this way : I want to show you my papa's 
room !' 

The tone of pleased possession in the words — ^tny 
papa^ — effectually put to rout the old General's plans in 
the window beneath; and the words which followed 
constrained him to listen further. 

*He won't be a scrap angry: do come along! he's 
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awfully good-natured — I want to show you the picture of 
my mamma.' 

* No, no ; I 'd rather wait till he 's there himself. He 
wouldn't like me to be prying about his room.' 

* She 's so jM-etty though ! come and look at her, only 
for one minute,' pleaded Elsie overhead. 

* No, no j come along downstairs : they '11 be sounding 
for prayers directly.' 

* No, they won't ; there 's not a creature in the hall,' 
cried the little girl, evidently looking over the gallery. 

* Well, so much the better : we '11 go down and get a 
warm at the fire, for it 's precious cold, and I '11 go up 
and see it with you after breakfast j will that do ?' 

* Very well ; but you must fasten my boot first for me.' 
*Hang it! your boots are always coming unlaced; 

you *re an awful little bother, ain't you ?' grumbled Fred, 
good-naturedly. 

* My papa told me this morning I ought not to say 
"hang it'' — that it was awfiilly wrong ; and he told me I 
ought not to say, *' awful " so awfully often.' 

* Why, you did not say " hang it " to him, did you ?' 
*Yes, I did, when I got my foot twisted in the quilt 

getting into his bed. I did not know it was wrong : you 
say it yourself, don't you, Fred?' 
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* That *s no reason why you should say it.* 
*But is it wicked, Fred?' 

*Well, I suppose it is not quite right saying any of 
those sort of things ; but if you wriggle about that way, 
I shall never get the lace into the top holes.' 

* Percy says it millions of times,' continued Elsie, 
thoughtfully ; * I must tell him what my papa says.' 

The boot was evidently finished now, as the two chil- 
dren went out by the door overhead, and the General 
could hear their steps cautiously descending the narrow 
winding stairs of the turret 

When the gong had summoned the household together, 
and Lady Hapsworth had been carried downstairs and 
laid on the sofa in the dming-hall, she asked her brother 
to read the morning prayers, which he did with a reve- 
rence and feeling that kept even little Elsie spell-bound. 

Sir Percy did not make his appearance at the prayers, 
nor, indeed, at the breakfast-table, till the breakfast was 
almost over: it was not that he had overslept himself, 
but that he had fidgeted and frittered the morning away 
in a most extraordmary manner. 

He had gone to bed the night previously in rather a 
softened firame of mind; but when he awoke the next 
morning, the sight of the strange blue hangings to the 
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bed, the strange blue window-curtains, the old pictures on 

the wall, the tall high-backed chairs, and the absence of 

many of his cherished odds and ends and knick-knacks 

of various kinds, revived the smouldering flame of his 
resentment and opposition. 

He awoke, I say, in that sort of frame of mind which 
even good-tempered people sometimes suffer from : when 
the creaking of a door or the distant barking of a rest- 
less dog seems to call forth an unnatural amount of 
wrath; in fact, to use a very common phrase, Percy 
awoke this particular morning at the wrong side of his 
bed. 

Fred, who was dressing himself quietly, was the first 
to arouse this half-dormant irritability. 

Perhaps I ought not to say * quietly.* He was whist- 
ling discursively a medley of airs, with occasional bursts 
of joyous meaningless words j he was slopping about the 
room in a pair of huge slippers, both of them down at 
heel, and dragging portmanteaus and boxes to and fro, 
as it suited his purpose or necessity, but still quietly 
enough as schoolboys go. 

* You 're the most untidy, noisy fellow, I ever came 
across 1* growled Sir Percy from his bed, as Fred, in his 
endeavours to find some of his dressing apparatus, shook 
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the whole contents of a large portmanteau out upon the 
floor. * You 're making a regular pig-sty of the room.' 

*Keep your temper, old boy, and let your hair grow !' 
responded his brother, pouncing upon the missing article. 
* Ah ! I knew I should find it if I just looked in the only 
place where I had not put it. Here goes now for a jolly 
duck!' and Fred, having secured his sponge, proceeded 
to plunge his head five or six times successively into a 
large tub of cold water, and finally to lift it out all drip- 
ping over the carpet ' My eyes ! ain't it cold? Just dip 
your lovely Roman nose, Percy, into that 'ere tub, and 
try if it won't astonish you !' 

Sir Percy turned his * lovely Roman nose ' to the wall, 
and deigned no reply; while Fred, evidently expecting 
none, went off into a favourite negro melody, falling, with 
each successive bar in the cadence, into a different key. 
It was intended to be very effective, judging by the atti- 
tude he struck with his slipperless toe elevated high into 
the air behind, and his hair-brush gradually waved back- 
wards and forwards in time to the tune; and it was 
decidedly effective, for Percy, whose ear was sensitive to 
the last degree, could stand it no longer. 

He bounced up in his bed, and seized a boot which 
was lying on the floor beside it 
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'As sure as I 'm alive, Fred,' he cried, * 1 11 send this 
boot at your head, if you keep on with that howling ! 
Can't you let a fellow sleep, I say?' 

* Sleep ? Why, have not you had enough of that ? Do 
you know what o'clock it is ? The gong will sound for 
prayers in less than twenty minutes.' 

* Well, if it does, what 's that to me ! I have not got a 
wink of sleep since four o'clock this morning with those 
chattering, croaking, gibbering, beastly rooks, fighting and 
humbugging with one another just up at my very window ! 
I '11 be hanged if I won't shoot the whole set of them 
before I 've been a week in the place !' 

Fred rolled his eyes round and round at himself in the 
looking-glass at the magnitude of both these assertions. 

' You '11 have to get up very early in the morning, if 
you wish to do that,' he laughed, replacing his foot in his 
slipper; * there are a couple of million of them at least !' 

* I don't care : if there are six dozen million I '11 do it I 
if I cut down every tree in the place !' 

'You'd better not try that on, old boy.' 

* Why not, I should like to know?' 

*0h, well — because, you know, fether never allowed 
theni to be shot; and it's not likely mother or Unde 
Charley will have you meddling with them now.* 
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' Uncle Charley ! I 'd like to know how he could pre- 
vent me. Ain't the rooks mine and not his? and do you 
think I am going to ask his leave for every cock sparrow 
I shoot about the place?' 

' Certainly not,* replied Fred ; but it remained a matter 
of doubt which of Percy's questions he was answering. 

' I Ve made up my mind on one point, I can tell you, 
my boy,' continued Sir Percy, decisively, *and that is, 
that I will be master in my own house, and have things 
as I like myself; and if he tries to come the guardian 
over me, he '11 find himself in the wrong box, I can tell 
you.' 

' Well, if you take my advice,' replied his brother, who 
was bunglingly putting the last touch to his morning 
costume by endeavouring to fasten his neck-tie in a 
sailor's knot — (for Fred, it must be confessed, was of an 
untidy nature) — ' if you '11 follow my advice, you '11 take it 
quietly. " Fair and easy," old boy, ''goes far in a day." ' 

' What do you mean by taking it quietly, eh ?' asked 
Sir Percy, quickly. 

' ^Vhy, I mean ^well, I don't exactly know what I 

mean ; but something of this sort of thing : keep yourself 
easy between the shafts ; don't be kicking up, or shying, 
or trying to make off. ^Bother this tie ! one end is 
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always a mile longer than the other ! The uncle, it 

strikes me — ^though he looks so good-natured, and all 
that sort of thing — ^is just the kind of customer who, once 
he had the reins in his hand, would not let a fellow bolt 
in a hurry.* 

* But he has not got the reins in his hand yet ; that 's 
just the jolly part of the business,' laughed Percy, 
ironically ; ' and he sha'n't either.' 

* Well — ^have it your own way,' cried Fred, putting a 
stop to the discussion by shoving the refractory end of 
the tie under his waistcoat, and leaving the room. 

'Send Thomas up, will you?' roared Sir Percy after 
him ; ' who 's to dress in such an untidy hole ?' 

Thomas appeared, obedient to command — ^a tall, dark- 
haired footman, with a can of hot water in one hand and 
a pair of shining boots in the other. 

* Thomas, look here !' 
' Yes, Sir Percy.' 

* Just tidy up the room, if you please, Thomas, and get 
all my dressing things ready, and send up Esther to light 
the fire — ^who 's to dress on a morning like this without a 
fire ? But first, put my scarlet slippers, which you'll find 
at. the right-hand side of my small portmanteau, beside 
my bed.' 
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* Certainly, Sir Percy.' And Thomas, having executed 
our hero's directions, was preparing to leave the room in 
search of Esther when he was re-called. 

* See here, Thomas 1' 
' Yes, Sir Percy.' 

* Did you look after the dog last night, as I told you?' 

* Yes, sir. Very vicious dog that, sir ; made a bite at 
the cook when she came into the pantry last night.' 

* Did you chain him up, as I desired you ?' 

* No, Sir Percy. James and me was afraid to touch 
him ; he 'd follow well enough when we whistled, but he 
would not let us put a hand on him.' 

*Pooh! you coward, /'ll show you how to manage 
him after breakfast.' 

At this moment the gong for prayers sounded, and 
Thomas left the room in search of the housemaid, but 
he returned presently. 

This was only the beginning of poor Thomas's morn- 
ing trials : he knew this well enough, and so began his 
work with stoical patience and good humour. 

* Thomas, come here,' cried Sir Percy, standing by the 
looking-glass. * Do you think they 're coming on at all, 
eh?' and he pointed to the faintest outline of down on 
his upper lip. 
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* Coining on at the rate of a hunt. Sir Percy ; why, 
they Ve ahnost long enough to curl !' 

* Not quite, yet, but they soon will be. Give us the 
white wax, Thomas, till I stick them up at the comers.' 

* Certainly, Sir Percy : that gives them just the set of 
tlie General's, and his is the grandest I ever saw.' 

* Ugly colour, and wiry !* replied Sir Percy ; ' mine iivill 
be much darker and finer. Is that division quite straight 
now, Thomas?' and he stooped his head forward. 

* Quite straight, Sir Percy — dead in the centre.' 

* But it oughtn't to be, you blockhead ! it ought to be 
just one thought to the right side.' 

* So it is, Sir Percy : just as you say — one thought to 
the right side. I couldn't see it well the way you were 
standing.' 

Thus, until the breakfast, as I before said, was nearly 
over, was Thomas the footman kept constantly running 
on the messages and waiting on the vagaries of our 
schoolboy baronet, and it wanted only a quarter to ten 
o'clock when Sir Percy, radiant in a crimson neck-tie and 
delicate grey trousers, entered the dining-hall. 

Elsie had finished her tgg and toast, and was now 
seated on her father's knee, making love to Fred and 
getting chaffed in return. Emma still presided at the 
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breakfast-table^ and La^ HapswcKth, mxn the so£i, 
joined pleasantly in the ykxs and hippy langhrer of 
the children, 

'Good morning, mother; had a good night, eh?' said 
Sir Percy, stooping down and kissing his mother with 
some lingering r^;ret for last night's ronghness, ' Break- 
£&st stone cold, I suppose, Emma?' 

'Well, I'm afoid the coffee is rather cold; bat I 
desired Andrew to keep the mutton chops hot for you 
downstairs.' 

* Why don't you keep the spirit-lamp burning under the 
coffee-pot ? That 's what it 's made for, I suppose.' 

* I did keep it lighting until the spirits were all burnt 
out' 

'Well, ring the bell, Fred, and get Burgess to fill it 
again — that's all; it will teach him to put the right 
quantity in another time : or, stay — let him send up some 
fresh coffee : that will be better stilL' 

' I think, Percy, if you try, you will find it nearly hot 
enough,' pleaded Emma, ' Burgess has just gone to look 
for mother's Persian cat, which can't be found anywhere 
this morning — so there would be no use ringing for him. 
Elsie, like a good girl, run and tell Andrew to bring up 
the chops which I sent down to be kept hot for Percy.' 
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Elsie was off her father's knee and out of the room 
with impetuous zeal. Her return was more slow, as she 
entered herself bearing the covered china dish in her 
hand. 

* I would go downstairs for it m)rself — I would bring it 
to you myself!* she cried, as she bore it carefully over to 
Percy, * though Andrew ran after me all the way, and 
nearly made me drop it' 

* Thank you, old lady ; you 're a brick !' said Sir Percy, 
taking it from her. *I '11 give you a copper after breakfast' 

'What's a copper?' said Elsie, staring at him fixedly 
as he devoured the chops. 

* It 's tin,' laughed Fred. 

*How can tin be copper?' asked Elsie, thoughtfully, 
whose eyes were still riveted on her cousin. ' But what 
is that white stuff Percy has got on his upper lip?' 

*Be off, you little humbug !' replied Sir Percy, vainly 
seeking for his lost composure of manner among the 
relics of his chops. 

*It's candle-grease !' said Elsie triumphantly. 'Fred, 
you just come round, and see if it isn't' 

Percy, with a face now decidedly red, was about to 
turn on his little tormentor, when the General abruptly 
changed the conversation. 
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* Here's another message for you, Firefly The cried; 
and let me see you do it as well as the last. Try if 
you can find a large red handkerchief in the pocket of 
my great coat, which is hanging in the oak turret-room 
upstairs.' 

Elsie was out of the room like a flash ! But, this 
time, the minutes passed by, and Sir Percy's breakfast 
was quite over before the tread of her little foot was 
heard again in the corridor without; and with it there 
was also the sound of a sudden sob and an irresolute 
halt at the door of the dining-hall. 

The General half rose from his chair : all heads were 
turned to see what was the cause of her grief. 

* Come in, my little woman,' said the General, in the 
low soft voice I have told of before. 

She did come in, with her cheeks crimson, her little 
bosom heaving, and a whole burden of sorrow ready to 
burst from her lips and eyes. With one of her most 
sudden movements, she was across the room, and her 
head buried on her father's knee. 

All were at a loss to know the cause of this sudden 
unlooked-for grief, when Burgess entered at the open 
door of the dining-hall with a face equally suggestive of 
ill tidings. 
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* My lady/ he said, bowing nCTvously but respectfully 
towards the sofa where Lady Hapswortfa lay, * I am soiry 
to tell your lad3rship the Persian cat is dead.' 

^Dead! Oh! how can that be, Burgess? She was 
quite well, and in my room, this morning !' cried Lady 
Hapsworth, sitting suddenly up and colouring painfully, 
* Are you sure, Buigess?' 

* Quite sure, my lady. I was just going into the oak 
turret-room with Miss Elsie to see for the General's coat, 
when the cat made a dart out of the pantry, followed by 
Sir Percy's new bull terrier, and, before I could over- 
take them, he had caught her by the neck and killed 
her.' 

*By Jove !' cried Sir Percy, suddenly starting up from 
the table, *if I can find the brute, I '11 shoot him i' and 
he hurried out of the hall, eager to avoid the questions 
which must follow. 

*But, Burgess — I don't understand. I never heard of 
Sir Percy's having a bull terrier here !' cried Lady Haps- 
worth, still vaguely clinging to the hope that there might 
be some mistake regarding the death of her favourite. 

'Yes, mamma dear, Percy did bring home the bull 
terrier with him from Harrow; but I was in hopes we 
might have persuaded him to give it up to-day.' 
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* But I told you, Emma, to write to him, and tell him 
I did not wish to have it here.' 

*So I did, mother.' 

Lady Hapsworth said no more ; she only sighed, and 
lay back on the sofa; the General lifted his little girl 
upon his knee, and pushed back the wet curls from her 
eyes; while Fred, muttering to himself *that it was an 
awful shame,' followed Burgess out of the hall down to 
the oak turret-room, on the floor of which lay the dead 
Persian, with Percy standing beside it 

* I 'd give a thousand pounds it had not happened,' he 
muttered, gruffly repentant. * Weren't you a muff, Burgiess, 
not to be able to stop him ?' 

* Stop him ! Why, the two went by me like a shot, 
and it was all over before I could as much as know what 
he was about. I 'm sure, if I had had it in my power, 
Sir Percy, to stop him, I would; for the poor thing was a 
wonderful favourite with her ladyship.* 

* Let 's open its mouth, and shove in a little brandy : 
it might come to yet,' said Fred, compassionately. 

* Not it ; I wish it could,' replied Sir Percy, turning out 
of the room into the passage, where he stood for some 
minutes irresolute, with his hands in his pockets and his 
eyes cast down on the stone pavement. 
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At length his resolution was taken : he mounted the 
stairs hastily, two at a time, and never drew breath till he 
reached the door of the dining-hall, where, looking in 
furtively, he saw there was no one but his mother. 

'Mother,* he said hastily, moving over towards the 
sofa, and coming close to her, ' I 'm awfully sorry about 
your cat — I am indeed. I *d give a thousand pounds it 
had not happened. I '11 send to London, and get you 
another one — I will indeed, mother; so don't fret, will 
you?' 

* Thank you, Percy dear,' said Lady Hapsworth, kindly 
but gravely ; ' I am sure you would get me another one 
if you could. I am not fretting so much for the loss of 
the cat as I am for — ^for — ' Lady Hapsworth hesitated. 

* For what, mother?' 

*For the disobedience which led to its death, Percy.' 
' Well, mother, it was not my fault the dog got loose. 
I ordered Thomas last night to have him chained up, 
only the fellow was too great a coward to do it,' replied 
Sir Percy, shirking the question in hand. 

* If you. had done as I wished, and not brought it here 
at all, Percy ^ 

* But really, mother, every fellow I know, who has any 
kind of a place, keeps a bull-dog. Pomfret has one, and 
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so has young Markham — they have, indeed; but I'll 
chain him up myself in the lower yard; will that do, 
mother?' 

Lady Hapsworth only bent her head silently over her 
work, for this was always the way with Percy — a hasty fit 
of repentance, followed by as eager an endeavour to 
prove himself in the right, any argument seeming only 
to drive him more and more to stand by the wrong 
side of the question. . 




1 



Cj^api^r IV. 

ZANGA THE BLOODHOUND. 

OYS!' cried Elsie, bounding into the billiaxd- 
room, where Sir Percy and Fred were having 
a game ; * boys ! you are to come up to my 
papa's study at once.' 

'What for?' asked both the boys at the same moment. 
* For something which I am not going to tell you, so 
you need not ask me.' 
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* A jaw, you may be sure, from the old guardian,' mut- 
tered Sir Percy, who was endeavouring gingerly to make 
a cannon ofif the cushion. 

' No, it 's not a jaw : not a bit like one,* cried Elsie, 
peremptorily, as she kept dancing round the billiard-table 
in her excitement. 

* There, Fred !' cried Percy. * I defy you to make such 
a stroke as that : did you see how I screwed back that red 
ball into the pocket?' 

* I defy you to do it again yourself, old boy.' 

* Yes,' said Elsie, standing on her tiptoes and looking 
musingly over the table into the pocket ; ' it was all a 
horrid fluke of yours, Percy.' 

'What do you know about flukes, you little monkey?* 
said Fred, pulling one of her curls as he spoke. ' Does 
not your papa tell you you must not talk slang, eh, old 
girl?' 

* He did not tell me not to say " a horrid fluke ;" he 
said I was not to say "hang it." I forgot to tell that to 
you, Percy,' said Elsie, nodding across at her cousin, who 
was scoring his game. 

Percy's face suddenly flushed up at this implied rebuke. 
He dropped the cue from his hand, and turning angrily 
round on Elsie, said quickly, 
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. ' You shut up ! I don't want good advice secondhand. 
I know well enough who put you up to it ; but if you try 
it on again you '11 be sorry for it : do you hear me ?* 

Elsie certainly did hear, for her little face grew pale and 
tears sprang to her eyes at Percy's threat ; but she turned 
away her head and stared out of the window silently. 

* Can't you learn to take a joke, Percy?' grumbled Fred, 
beneath his breath. 

* Oh, yes ! a joke is a joke; but I '11 not have her taught 
to preach to me.' 

*No one taught me to preach to you,' sobbed Elsie, 
making crosses on the breath-stained pane before her. 

Percy took up his cue again and rattled the balls over 
the table ; but presently, growing ashamed of his sudden 
temper, he walked across the room towards his cousin. 

'There, shake hands, old girl, and dry your eyes: if 
you weren't put up to it, it's all right. Give us your paw, 
little woman!' 

Elsie, without turning round, put her little mite of a 
hand into her cousin's ; then as if some pleasing recollec- 
tion had suddenly forced itself upon her mind, she said 
quickly, 

* You '11 come up to my father's study, won't you, Percy ? 
he wants you and Fred aw;fully for something jolly.' 
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When the two boys entered their uncle's room, they 
were not a little surprised at the sight which met their 
eyes, for Elsie had kept her secret well. 

The floor of the red room was almost entirely covered 
over with packing-cases, some empty and some full. Be- 
side the table stood the General, almost knee-deep in loose 
straw and packing paper, while in the window, just arrived 
from Southampton in charge of the heavy luggage, stood 
the General's servant, a tall, military-looking man, with a 
long chain gathered up in his hand, to the end of which 
was fastened a magnificent, strange-looking bloodhound. 

'There!' cried Elsie, turning triumphantly round to the 
boys: 'that's my dog Zanga, — my present which papa 
brought me home; and there are lots and loads of things 
for you boys on the table.' 

' Oh, what a stunning dog ! What a magnificent, noble* 
looking fellow !* cried Percy, whose mania was decidedly 
for the canine tribe. * Is he really yours, Elsie ?' 

* Yes, mine, my own ! My papa brought it home to me 
all the way from India; did not you?' 

'Well, not exactly; I bought it at Malta from a West 
India planter, who had brought it over from Cuba.' 

* He 's nearly twice as large as Pomfret's dog. What a 
magnificent-looking fellow to have about a place 1' cried 
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Percy, contemplatively stroking the dog's head. * Is he 
gentle?' 

* As a lamb, sir,* answered the servant, touching his fore- 
head, military fashion, with his hand ; ' an infant might 
lead him.' 

' Now, Percy,' said the General, moving away from the 
table and standing with his back to the fire-place, ' I want 
you and Fred to come over and choose something for 
yourselves out of these various odds and ends, which I 
have picked up in India and elsewhere. There, Percy, 
you, being the eldest, can have first choice.' 

'Thank you, sir; I'm awfully obliged to you,' said 
Percy, going over to the table and looking with flurried 
pleasure on the handsome boxes and trinkets of various 
kinds which were scattered over it. * You don't say I may 
really take anything I like?' 

'Certainly I do; take two or three things, whichever 
you fancy most, and then Fred can come next.' 

Percy was not long in making his selection — a hand- 
some carved desk, beautifully inlaid with ivory, an embroi- 
dered pair of slippers, a Japanese smoking-cap to match, 
and, last not least, a splendidly finished pistol, mounted 
in silver, with a dragon's head for the hammer. 

A faint sigh escaped from Fred, whose heart had been 
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set on the pistol from the moment he saw it, and who had 
nervously watched Perc/s fingers as they strayed firom 
object to object on the table. 

* Now, Fred, my boy, you take your choice,' cried the 
General, pleasantly. * Ah, I see 1 I was afraid how it would 
be when I put that pistol down on the table.* 

* No, indeed,' cried Fred, defending himself before he 
had been accused: 'I'd just as soon have this,' and he 
laid his hand on a bow and quiver, richly ornamented with 
moi^c, and smelling of cedar ; his next choice fell on a 
trout-rod, all fitted with reel and a packet of tinsel and 
silk, feathers and fur, for tying flies. 

Here were hare's ear, mallard's tail, woodcock's wing, 
raf s whiskers, and feathers of the brown wren, and a small 
book with flannel leaves, to be filled by the work of his 
hands. 

*Now, is not my papa a good fellow, boys?' asked 
Elsie, earnestly; 'he is not an old gardener now, is he?' 

'An old what?' said Percy, blushing to the roots of his 
hair. ' I never said he was an old gardener.' 

'Yes/ cried Elsie, 'you did : you know you did, Percy! 
don't you remember, down by the billiard-table, you said 
you were sure the old gardener was going to jaw you?' 

' Pooh !' said Percy; 'you mistook what I said.* And 
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he turned nervously towards the door, to hide his confu- 
sion. 

*No/ cried the General, laughing good-temperedly; 
'the old guardian, Percy, is reserving his "jaw" till after 
luncheon, when, if you both come into the study, boys, 
he will give it to you as shortly as he can.' 

'All right; thank you, sir,' cried Fred, as he followed 
Percy down the stairs. 

* I wonder what it 's going to be about, Percy ?' asked 
Fred, when, the luncheon being some time over, they pre- 
pared to follow their uncle to his study. 

'I'm sure I can't think, unless it's about smoking 
or something of that sort,' replied his brother, rather 
gloomily. 

' Well, whatever it is, don't let 's run rusty with him, 
Percy, after he 's been so awfully good-natured,' pleaded 
Fred, with his hand on the handle of the door. 

' Oh, of course ! — ^go in, can't you ? — do you think I am 
such a bear?' And both the boys were in the presence 
of their uncle, who was sitting by the fire with Elsie on 
his knee. 

'Well, boys, that's right ! Draw your chairs in to the 
fite, and we'll have a chat; and you, my little Firefly^ 
must vanish into thin air for the present' 
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^Do you mean I must go away?' asked Elsie, discon- 
solately. 

* Yes, my little woman ; Perqr and Fred and I are going 
to have a sensible talk over the fire, which would not 
amuse or interest you in the least ; so find Cousin Emma, 
and take your great dog with you.' 

'Come along, Zanga!' said Elsie, with her head held 
aloft in the air and her curls floating behind her ; * they 
are going to talk secrets and they don't want us.' 

The General gave a strange smile, half sad half pleased, 
as the little girl went out. He had been musing this half- 
hour past as she lay curled up in his bosom, gossiping out 
her childish news and puzzling him with childish questions, 
musing how the poor mother who lay in her grave at 
Cawnpore should have been here now to unravel all this 
loving prattle and share their child's caresses, and then his 
mind fell into misgivings : what a frail little life he was 
beginning to rest all his happiness upon! for, after his 
great bereavement, with him to love was to fear, and he 
trembled to think how some mischance might be gather- 
ing to snatch her from his path — this bright little Firefly! 

* Well, boys, I 've promised you to make my parley as 
short as possible ; so we '11 go to the matter in hand at 
once. What about returning to Harrow, eh?' 
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' Do you mean returning to it at once, sir?' asked Fred, 
hastily. 

* No, no, of course not ; that would be rash to the last 
degree. But Percy said something in the train the other day 
about not wishing to go back there at all, did you not?' 

'Yes, I did; at least I know — I think — I said some- 
thing about it,' said Sir Percy, trying to recall his words. 

'Well, what I want to find out, if I can, is what are 
your objections to the school, so that we may judge if we 
have really any fair grounds for removing you from it 
Your mother is naturally very anxious about your educa- 
tion and very much prepossessed in favour of Harrow, 
so, if your objections to it are not very cogent, one would 
sacrifice a little for her sake, eh ? Is it not so, boys ?' 

'Certainly, sir,' said Fred; 'besides, I like Harrow 
awfully.' • 

' Oh, yes ! I dare say you do,' muttered Percy to the 
tongs, with which he was carefully picking up one small 
cinder after another, and placing it on the fire. 

Fred gave him a slight nudge with his knee to remind 
him of their compact at the door. 

Percy made an eflfort to recover his manner; he laid 
down the tongs, put his hands in his pockets, and swayed 
himself carelessly to and fro on his chair. 
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* Well, Percy, I'm waiting to hear your objections. I 
am really anxious to hear them,' said his uncle, goodr 
nsMuredly. 

' Qh ! I beg your pardon, sir,' — for there was something 
in the old General's tone, conciliating as it was, which 
called for respect ' My objections, sir, are — I hate the 
place,' 

* Why do you hate the place ? I want to arrive at that.* 
' The whole system of it is bad,' cried Sir Percy, waxing 

grandiloquent: — ^bad manners, bad eating, bad every- 
thing. The more you are a gentleman, the more you are 
treated like a snob, fagged and bullied by your inferiors, 
low fellows who climb up by stewing their brains; besides 
a whole host of minor nuisances, — can't have a bed- 
room to yourself; if you want a common bath even, you 
must go and wallow in a duck-puddle; if you have a 
half-holiday, called up every two hours to show your- 
self; and obliged to dress to regulation, like a common 
soldier.' 

' I never before felt it was an indignity to wear a uni- 
form ; but you have certainly shown me the matter in a 
new light,* laughed the General. 

Percy received another secret nudge from Fred, and 
made a third effort at recovering himself. 
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'Oh, of course, sir, that's quite a different thing; but 
you can see my objections, can't you, sir?* 

* Well, Percy, my boy, if you wish for a candid answer, 
I am afraid I must say that I do not I look up to those 
fellows who rise by " stewing their brains," as you call it, 
with the greatest respect ; and as to the supervision you 
complain of, why, it is only the necessary discipline of a 
schoolboy's life,' 

' Oh, I dare say !' said Sir Percy, interrupting his uncle. 
* I 'm sure it 's all right for some people, and even for Fred 
it may answer very well, as I believe he is going into the 
army and will have to pass an examination and all that 
sort of thing ; but I cannot see what good on earth I 'm 
to get out of the place. If I live and go into Parliament, 
as I hope to do in a few years, I shan't deliver my speeches 
to the House in Greek, or move a motion in Latin verse !' 

This was a very grand and long speech, and Sir Percy, 
on the strength of it, struck what might be called an aris- 
tocratic attitude, getting up from his chair and standing 
with his back to the fire. 

When he looked up, both the General and Fred were 
smiling, and Percy thought he even caught the renmant of 
a wink which Fred was secretly passing on to his imde. 
But the General laughed outright. 
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'My dear boy/ he said, good-humouredly, *I really 
don't think you quite understand what you are sa3dng. 
There cannot be a doubt on any sensible man's mind that 
those who make and give laws to their country ought to 
be chosen from among the best educated in the land. 
Look at your own father, for instance: what a perfect 
specimen of a gentleman he was 1 I never met with any 
one whose mind was more highly cultivated. When we 
were lads together at Oxford, he worked harder, or what 
you called '* stewed " harder, than any of the young men 
I knew there. Now, Percy, listen to me sensibly for a 
minute: my advice to you is to follow in his steps as 
closely as you can. As far as I can make out from what 
your mother tells me, your education has been so far of 
a very elementary nature. You picked up at Mr. Free- 
mantle's a somewhat false idea of your position in the 
world, and a large amount of what is considered by some 
the fashionable language of the day. I am not talking 
of the slang which has crept in so much of late years, 
but of those stronger forms of expression which are 
so common now even in the mouths of schoolboys. 
Let me tell you, Percy, that in all the years I knew 
your father I never once heard his lips defiled by an 
oath.' 
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Sr Percy was sflent, even Fred cast his e7es down upon 
die ground, whfle the General contmaed, 

'However, I prcnnised to make my ''jaw" as short as 
I could; so, boys, as we have time^ we can think over for 
the next few weeks the advisability of your retomii^ to 
Harrow; but in the meanwhile your mother is anxious 
tiiat your time should not be lost, and she has asked me to 
write and make some arrangement widi Mr. Coulson, the 
curate from Eversley, who, I hear, is a first-honour man, 
to come for two hours every morning to help you in your 
lessons.' 

The colour flew up to Sir Percy's cheeks at this an- 
nouncement, and a scarcely suppressed groan escaped 
from Fred. 

* Why, Fred, you would not like to idle, eh?* 

* No, sir ; but we had made up our minds that we were 
going to have holidays and no end of jolly sprees, and 
it 's rather a sell' 

* Well, say that you don't begin work for a fortnight or 
so, until you have had time to look about you. I '11 speak 
to your mother and see if she has any objection to this 
arrangement.' The General rose from his seat by the fire. 
*I think a fortnight's scampering over the country this 
fine weather would be good for every one.* 
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' Thank you, sir,' said Fred. But the door had scarcely 
closed on the General when Sir Percy broke forth: 

' Not a word will I do with the fellow, if he comes. I 
won't be dictated to I I knew how it would be ; but I Tl 
iight it out, see if I won't ! By Jove ! it 's a grand idea, is 
it not ? to squat down and be taught our manners and our 
grammar by a country curate who has lived half his life 
among the miners !' 

* Well, ain't you a ininor V laughed Fred. ' It 's an awful 
sell,' he added, lugubriously, *but we'll have to do it' 

* You may, if you like, but I won't. Let the guardian 
try and do it if he can, that 's all !' 

* It strikes me if he tries to make you do it, he wiH/ 
said Fred, walking over to the window, with his hands in 
his pockets, and looking out. * I say, Percy, there 's your 
dog out again and worrying a rat down by the hawthorn 
tree: it 's a shame of you not to fasten him up.' 

' Is he ? By Jove 1' cried Percy. Without another word 
he was out through the open door of the study. 

It was not a rat the bull-dog was worrying, but one of 
the handsome Japanese slippers Percy's uncle had given 
him in the morning, and which he had incautiously left 
beneath the sideboard in the dining-hall. 

Percy swore again that the dog should be (fhot, and he 
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was just in a mood to carry it into effect, returning as he 
was with the half-gnawed slipper to the postern door of the 
Castle, when the General passed him, holding little Elsie 
by the hand, and followed by the Cuban bloodhound. 

* Well, Percy, I Ve settled all that,' he said, pleasantly; 
* no work for a fortnight. But see here, old fellow : take 
my advice and give that dog away; your mother does not 
like to have it about the place.' 

The General passed on, without waiting for an answer, 
which was just as well, for it was not an over-polite speech 
which followed. 

* Oh \ it 's all very fine,' cried Sir Percy, courageously, 
when his uncle was quite out of earshot, ' old fellowing 
me, and trying to come the good-humoured, patronizing 
tone over me. You're to walk about the place like a 
prince, when and where you like, with your large dog, and 
I 'm kindly permitted to shoot mine or give it away. I 
can tell you what, old Viper,' he said, addressing the dog : 
'you may be thankful for that piece of guardianly advice^ 
for it has saved your life. Come off till I chain you up in 
the lower yard.' 

As Sir Percy sauntered across the courtyard, moodily 
enough — ^for people are generally moody when they know 
as well as Percy did that they have been both ungrateful 
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and unjust — as he was sauntering across the courtyard, 
he met Fred and Emma coming towards him, the former 
carrying his new fishing-rod, and Emma with her painting* 
satchel strapped across her shoulder and her portfolio in 
her hand. 

*Come along, Percy!' cried Fred; *we were just look* 
ing for you. I *m going to have a cast in the Glen river, 
and Emma says she has found out no end of a stunning 
place, where you can put in the mountains and the valleys 
and the rivers and the skies, and goodness knows what 
more, with three dabs of a brush — did not you, Emma?' 

'Of coutse I did,' replied Emma, * without the very 
slightest exaggeration; but do come, Percy: I've scarcely 
seen anything of you since you came home.' 

*Do,' cried Fred, * that's a good fellow! You shall 
have a turn of the rod, and we '11 thrash the river up and 
down.' 

* I can't,' said Percy, walking on. 
'Why not?' 

* Because I 've plenty of other things to do : when I 've 
walked over the place and seen how things are going on, 
I intend to ride over to Pomfret's, and let him know that. 
I 've come home.' 

'What a very great pity it is, Fred,* said Emma, as she 
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walked on beside her brother, * that Percy will make such 
a friend of that young Pomfret.' 

* He 's not so bad if you knew him,' replied her brother ; 
* he's a good-natured fellow, and flings his money about 
like a prince; but, then, at another time I know well 
enough he can be as cockey as Lucifer, and as daring. 
Why, my goodness ! if you defied him to leap the moon, 
he 'd make a jump at it' 

' I believe he 's breaking his mother's heart ; his name 
is notorious over the country for wildness,* replied Emma. 
' He gave some sort of a supper down in our inn the other 
day, and I heard it was a most disgraceful affair. I do so 
wish Percy would not make him his model.' 

* Yes,' said Fred, musingly, as he walked on beside his 
sister; 'Percy is a strange fellow. When you get the 
right side of him, he's one of the best chums in the 
world : you could not meet a better ; but he 's always put- 
ting his worst foot foremost, and saying and pretending 
a lot of things which he does not really feel. Now, I. '11 
give you an instance of what I mean : when we were 
coming down-hill at Harrow the other day, just when we 
turned the comer of the road we came upon a lot of 
coachees, slashing a poor brute of a rat to death with the 
fine ends of their whips ; we stopped for a moment to 
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look at th€in, and when I turned round, Percy had nearly 
fainted up against the wall ; and, for all that, a couple of 
days afterwards, 1 heard him bragging of the fun it had 
been to a horrid boy there, a son of Lord Parsons, who 
delights in all those sort of things, and now he has actu- 
ally taught himself to like them, because he thinks it's 
grand.' 

In the meantime. Sir Percy stood before the looking- 
glass in his own room, preparing for his ride, dressing 
himself up to the Pomfret mark, or, if he could succeed, 
just one touch above it, — ^top boots, spurs, leather breeches, 
pale salmon-coloured vest, and gloves plentifully rubbed 
with pipeclay; and while he dressed himself thus carefully, 
and poured half the contents of a bottle of millefleur on 
his handkerchief, with the faithful Thomas by his side, his 
eyes could not help being constantly attracted to the 
handsome, soldier-like figure of the old General, in his 
loose Indian costume, at play out on the bowling-green 
wiUi his little girl : sometimes she was riding across hiis 
shoulders, at other times the bloodhound was her steed, 
and her father bending down and leading it on by its collar. 
And now just fancy, while he looked, what an occupation 
for aa old General, a veteran of forty years, sitting down 
on the grass, like a nursemaid, splitting daisies with his 
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dumsy fingers for the little one ! Sir Perqr cast a glance 
at his own elegant attire, and somehow felt a revulsion of 
feeling. How much more, could he have seen at this 
moment young Pomfret riding with his sister across the 
country in a straw hat and dingy corduroys ! for thus the 
great man affected the extremes of fashion. 



t--^^>^>3j^)^^3S^ 



THE HAPSWORTH ARMS. 

T was a sunshiny spring afternoon, smelling of 
late showers and early violets, as Sir Percy 
emerged from the stable-yard of Hapsworth 
Castle, mounted on a handsome carriage-horse commonly 
known about the place as the Black Prince. 

He chose the quiet way under the horse-chestnuts, out 
of view of the Castle, from a variety of reasons. First, 
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it was against the laws to ride the carriage-horses; and 
the General, who was a great judge in these matters, had 
only this moming pronounced the animal unsafe even for 
driving, and had put him under treatment 

But what cared Sir Percy? he, a baronet, was not going 
to cob it over the country all his life on a pony; and, 
besides, the General had no right to doctor his horse 
without leave, or forbid him to ride it 

Notwithstanding his independent assertion of his rights, 
he thought it more prudent to conceal his movements, 
and rode away out of sight of his guardian, fearful even 
to turn his head lest he might be recalled. Then, too, 
he had an unpleasant consciousness that he was somewhat 
out of proportion to his steed, and that his costume was 
perhaps a very little outr^; the horse-chestnut avenue also 
was quiet; you did not meet gardeners with wheelbarrows 
there, or hear the rattle of mowing machines; for the 
horse had not been out of the stable for a week, and Sir 
Percy knew he was not one to be trifled with. Even now 
he was eyeing doubtfully the large clumps of yellow 
primroses growing by the roots of the trees, and putting 
back his ears unpleasantly if a startled bird flew across 
his path. 

All these troublesome thoughts, and the nervousness of 
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his position, however, wore away, as Sir Percy rode on 
under the soothing influence of this fine spring afternoon 
asui the easy yet dignified motion of the horse on which 
he was mounted. 

Sir Percy had a taste for the picturesque, and he could 
admire the evening sun setting behind the distant wolds, 
and the soft light which came trickling down through the 
young leaves overhead. He had a long cigar in his 
mouth, and he felt decidedly soothed and happy as he 
emerged from the horse-chestnut avenue, and, crossing a 
dover-field, entered one of the many glens which adorned 
the place. This was not such easy riding, so he turned 
his spurred heels well out firom his horse's side, and kept 
a careful hand on the reins. 

'There, there, easy now I' he cried, stroking its shining 
neck, ' what are you looking at, you fool ? Did you never 
see a dead magpie before ? Woa ! if you shy that way, 
you '11 have me off your back in a moment.' 

But Black Prince, once out on the high road, seemed 
to know more what he was about and what was expected 
from him, and with his restored nerve Percy regained his 
serenity also. The lodge woman, as she opened the 
pretty rustic gate — one of the private entrances to Haps- 
worth Castle— to let him out on the road, dropped a 
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curtsey, and said civilly, she was glad to see the young 
master home, and wished him a good evening and a 
pleasant ride; and the country people in their blouses, 
returning from their work, also saluted him respectfully, 
whilst a few turned aside, and glanced with curious eye 
on the quaint dress and high-stepping steed of the young 
baronet. 

It was a long way round, through quiet country lanes 
and small straggling villages, to Briarly Hall, the Pomfrets' 
country seat; so Sir Percy, growing more courageous, 
ventured to put his horse to a trot, and after nearly an 
hour's easy riding, found himself on the outskirts of the 
somewhat large village of Hapsworth Heath. He reined 
in here, for the village children were trooping out of 
afternoon school under the very horse's hoofs; and, 
besides, this village lay on his own property, and every 
householder was his tenant : he must not fly through it 
like a truant schoolboy, but leisurely and soberly, as 
became a gentleman and baronet, and the owner of such 
large estates. 

Black Prince seemed quiet enough now, and picked his 
way daintily and carefully among the little curly-headed 
rurchins pouring out upon the highway in their checked 
pinafores, with satchels swung over their shoulders, till 
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his master drew rein before the small ivy-covered village 
imi known as the Hapsworth Arms. 

' Here ! one of you little chaps— open the gate, will 
you?' cried the baronet, from on high ; but there was no 
need to obey his request, for in another moment Thomas 
Thompson, the little smiling landlord of the Hapsworth 
Arms, came out, bowing respectfully and obsequiously to 
the young baronet 

* Good evening, Thompson,' cried Sir Percy genially, 
surveying from his high position the bald shining crown 
of the dumpy innkeeper ; * how is the world wagging with 
you, old fellow?' 

* Well, indeed, Sir Percy, he wags pretty briskly : I Ve 
nothing to complain of since the fine weather came.' 

*Why, what have you been about?'. 

' What have I been about ? why, the old work : putting 
up horses, and drawing beer for all the gentry who come 
down from Lunnon, and up from Scotland, and across 
from Ireland to see the place, and answering the old 
questions as to who 's the owner, and what sort of a 
gentleman he is.' 

' Well, and what do you say when they ask you these 
questions ? Woa, pet !' cried Sir Percy, patting the horse's 
neck, who kept eyeing curiously a fat duck waddling 
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across the road with half a score of yellow ducklings 
behind her. 

'Why, in course I says what I thinks, and that is, that 
there 's not a finer gentleman in the country, in respect 
of manners, and looks, and words, and Hberality.' 

* Pooh, Thomas ! you are a terrible old flatterer, you 
know you are ! Go in and get us a mug of ale, will 
you?' 

^ Won't you step in, Sir Percy, a minute, into the 
parlour, and take it there ? It 's all been done up grandly 
since you were here last.' 

^ No, thank you, Thomas ; this brute has got rather a 
fidgety temper, and I don't want to give in to him by 
getting down. Bring us it out, and make haste, will you? 
for I have to get over to Briarly Hall and back before 
dark,' 

* Certainly, sir; I won't detain you a moment' And 
the landlord bustled in to fetch the beer, while Sir Percy 
meditatively gazed upon the objects around him. 

First, he surveyed the broken image of himself on the 

surface of the duck-pond, and was quietly satisfied with 

the effect of his top boots and shining spurs; then, 

farther off", his eye fell upon an old goat with long beard 

grazing daintily on the young buds of the hawthorn' 

6 
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hedge ; and, lastly, on poor old Sally Sandes, the half- 
witted Irish orange vendor, who sat in her time-honoured 
barrel by the road-side, with her table of fruit and ginger- 
bread before her, to tempt the little rosy-cheeked lads and 
lasses as they trotted to and fro to their afternoon school. 

* Good evening, Sally,' cried Sir Percy, as the poor old 
woman curtseyed up and down in her ricketty dwelling, 
and cast her eyes up to heaven as she poured her bless- 
ings on him. 

* An' how's yer honour's honour? and God bless you 
for a fine gentleman ! And how 's her ladyship, and Miss 
Emma, and Master Fred — the sweet darling boy, with 
his pretty face ? And maybe you 'd take some fruit, for 
the evening is warm,' cried the poor woman, holding out 
in her wrinkled hand an orange for Percy's acceptance, 
and a large brown cake gaily spangled with gilt stars. 

'Thank you, my good woman,' replied Sir Percy, 
patronizingly ; * I don't want any this evening. There 's 
a half-crown for you.' And the bright silver coin rattled 
against the side of her wooden dwelling. 

While the old woman poured redoubled blessings on his 
head with still more fervent gesticulations, the landlord 
returned with the shinmg pewter of beer in his hand. 

* Sorry you can't come in, Sir Percy, to see the house ; 
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it's a'most as grand as Windsor Palace, with all Mr. 
William Pomfret has been doing to it/ 

'Why, what on earth has he to say to the place?' 
cried Sir Percy, in angry surprise. 

* Well, that's just what I say !' replied Thomas, depre- 
catingly ; ' but be that as it may, he has turned the whole 
place topsy-turvey : had me rig up the dining-room with 
all my best new furniture, tore down the blue and yellow 
China pattern, and made me re-paper the wall, with paper- 
hangings from York ' 

* But can't you tell me what he made all this fuss for, 
you stupid?' 

* Certainly, Sir Percy : all for a grand blow-up to a set 
of town gents he brought down with him for a shooting 
party, and gave them a lunch in the best dining-room, 
with champagne and moselle, and a splendid supper in 
the evening afterwards — so he did.' 

*And what was the fun of that? Why could he not 
give them a lunch as well, and a thousand times better, 
in his own place?' 

* Well, I can't exactly say. Sir Percy ; only he said as 
how it was the fashion now-a-days, and, besides, more 
home-like, than having a set of young men dragged into 
the dining-room in their shooting dress and muddy boots 
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to do manners to a grand room full of company. These 
were his own words to me, Sir Percy; and^ as I said 
before, he spared no expense, but treated them like 
princes with champagne, and moselle, and turbot, and 
salmon, and the best of everything he could get from 
Lunnon and York — to say nothing of his own place.* 

* He must have a pretty long purse to go swelling it in 
that way,' muttered Sir Percy, j ealously. ' There, Thomas, 
take the mug from me, will you ? I '11 call in and see the 
house on my way home, if I have time.* 

'Thank you. Sir Percy 1* and the oily fat face of the 
innkeeper followed pleasantly the retreating figure of the 
schoolboy as he trotted quickly round the comer of the 
main street into the green lanes beyond. 

The Honourable William Pomfret was not at home. 
The servant said he had gone out for a ride with Miss 
Ethel, to try a new pony just sent to her from London. 
He would be home in about half an hour, if Sir Percy 
would be pleased to walk into the sitting-room and wait. 
Her ladyship had just come in from the garden, and 
would be glad to see him. 

But Sir Percy said, ' No, thank you ;' he was later than 
he had intended to be, having been detained on the road; 
he would turn back, and possibly meet Mr. Pomfret on 
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his way. And having drawn a visiting-card from his 
pocket-book, he turned his horse's head towards home. 
Black Prince seemed to approve of this direction, and 
fell into a smooth though eager trot. 

The motion was conducive to thought, and Sir Percy, 
who under ordinary circumstances was a tolerably good 
horseman, began to develope in his mind a scheme, the 
germ of which had been sown as he stood at the door 
of the village inn. 

Why should not he also, if it were the fashion — as 
Thompson said it was — ^why should not he have a shoot- 
ing party, and give a lunch and dinner at the Hapsworth 
Arms to his friends ? He did not quite like the idea of 
following Pomfret's lead, in his own inn, on his own 
-estate. But then, Pomfret, he supposed, had taken the 
idea from some one else, and whatever is the fashion of 
the day is equally open to all. At any rate, he could 
casDy vary the programme of the entertainment, or add 
some novelty by which to create a sensation. 

Supposing he were to give a dance in the evening 
instead of a supper, and have the long room behind the 
inn, which was used as a granary at present, hung with 
•evergreens, get down a military band from York, and 
have the floor waxed? 
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But the first objection that presented itself was enough. 
He might as well invite the fairies to dance on yonder 
knoll of clover, as expect ladies to grace with their pre- 
sence a bam smelling of hay and pigeons ; and a dance 
without ladies was absurd. 

Suddenly he drew in his reins and smiled, for he had 
caught a first-rate idea. 

He would give a grand coursing match firom the top 
of Hapsworth Hill down to Briarly Hollow : each man 
should bring two greyhounds, and the prize — the prize, 
what should it be ? — yes, there came the rub. The ex- 
pense of the luncheon would be so great in itself, he 
could hardly afford to ofifer anything worthy of com- 
petition. 

A silver tankard, with a greyhound on the top of it in 
frosted silver, would be a pretty enough prize : he had 
seen one once in York at a jeweller's — ^but there, that 
would require ready money. His quarter would be due 
to-morrow — ^twenty-five pounds, and five pounds his uncle 
had given him as a tip the other day — that made thirt>^ 
pounds, Thompson, of course, would expect to be paid 
some money in advance, to say nothing of tiresome debts 
to jewellers, confectioners, and tobacconists — enough in 
themselves to swamp all his available resources. 
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Suppose they each subscribed amongst them, and sent 
to London for something worth while coursing for; bot 
then, again, he feared to lose the pre-eminence : Pomifret 
alone, in his careless liberality, might hand in a sum 
which would eclipse his. 

At any rate, he would set aside that difficulty for tht 
present. If the ground were only reasonably dry, \tt 
would be sure to win, for the Hapsworth greyhounds 
were, without doubt, both the swiftest and most cunning 
in the whole county. A hare had only been known once 
to double under Jockey, the dark fawn-coloured dog, and 
Racer was the most knowing hound that ever followed 
l^ sight, 

Pomfret might perhaps allow his sisters to ride to the 
meeting : if he did, the other fellows might also, and then 
there could be no harm in life in their coming down to a 
lunch at the inn. He could take in Ethel Pomfret, and 
Fred might have Alice Oldwell, who gave him a lock of 
her fair hair when he went down to Freemantle's long ago. 

He did not think he would ask Emma to come ; she 
would throw a damp on the party. In fact, he did not 
see why he should say anything about it up at the Castle. 
The old General, or some one, would be sure to put a 
spoke in the wheel ; for it was most unreasonable, the 
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'piein6k:e there was at home against young Pomfine^ and, 
indeed, against all his friends. 

He was nearing Hapsworfh now : he wonM jnst stop 
and air the idea with Thompson, and see if they could 
not contiiire to make Pomfirefs entertainment look 
£x>lish. The next turn in the lane would bring him in 
fight of the village inn, and five minutes' easy riding to 
its gate. 

But five minutes is sufficient sometimes to decide the 
£Ue of an army or the overthrow of a nation. 

The clock fi-om the bell-tower of the Castle had with 
sonorous notes proclaimed across the sheep-fields to 
the inhabitants of Hapsworth village the hour of seven. 
The curate, who had been sitting in his garden among his 
roses and woodbine, had gone in to his frugal dinner ; the 
shutters had been put up in the windows of the deserted 
school-house, and Sally Sandes, preparatory to leaving 
her daily domicile, was polishing her oranges vigorously 
with a faded calico apron. 

The old duck was assembling with loud quacks her 
family before forsaking the pond ; and it only remained 
for the venerable goat to descend from the hawthorn 
hedge to complete the tranquillity of the scene. 

He came down at length with a fiisk and a bound, 
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quite unsuited to the dignity of his appearance and long 
white beard — made a sudden skirmish down the lane 
— ^jumped up into the air — twisted round, as if seized 
by a new idea — and then made a vigorous onslaught 
on the barrel containing the indignant person of Sally 
Sandes. 

'Help! help!' cried the poor woman, rising in haste 
and seizing with one hand her crutch which reposed 
against the wall of her wooden dwelling, while with the 
other she strove to hold together the comers of her 
apron — 'Help! help!' 

Thompson came out at the call, but offered no assist- 
ance, so amused was he at the old creature's impotent 
distress; while the goat, standing on his hind legs, still 
continued to plunge his horns vigorously into the depths 
of the time-worn barrel. 

At this moment Black Prince, with long swinging 
steps, turned the comer and trotted into sight, while his 
rider, unconscious of time or place, laid no tightening 
grasp on the rein. He was now, in his mind's eye, at the 
sunmiit of earthly bliss and triumph : he was standing in 
a chair in the dining-room of the Hapsworth Arms, 
addressing his friends and admirers; his dogs had won 
the prize; and Ethel, with sparkling eyes, was listening 
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to his words, which rose and rose, in his excited imagina- 
tion, to a pitch of towering eloquence. 

But stop ! the goat has made a last and fatal pack ; 
the barrel rocks — rocks — rocks ! Sally's yellow bonnet- 
fibbons flutter for a moment into sight, and then — over 
it swings, with a lurch and a rumble, into the middle of 
the road, under the very feet of the baronet's high-step- 
ping steed, and Sir Percy finds himself on his &ce in the 
dudc-pond ! 

The village children screamed lustily, and gathered up 
the scattered oranges which rolled about the road. The 
old woman, picking herself up out of the dust, with her 
yellow bonnet as flat as a pancake, hobbled after the 
goat with her crutch; Black Prince bolted down the lane; 
the old duck quacked loudly and long for her scattered 
young ones; while Sir Percy, with the assistance of 
Thompson, raised himself from the pond — ^his face all 
covered with mud and duckweed, and his gay attire all 
dripping with water. 

A more humiliating fall for Sir Percy could scarcely be 
conceived; for, as the young baronet rose from his un- 
willing bath, he was made fully aware of the ludicrousness 
of his position by peals of unrestrained laughter from two 
people who had ridden up at the moment : one, a lad of 
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eighteen^ dressed in a suit of loose frieze and corduroys^ 
and the other^ a girl about three years younger, in a seige 
habit and turban hat. 

'Well, Hapsworth, old boy! You do look a queer 
fish. — Ha! ha! ha! — 'pon honour, I know it's very 
rude, but if I were to be shot for it, I couldn't help 
laughing ! ' 

'I'll be shot if I can see the fun of it !* retorted Sir 
Percy angrily, limping out of the pond. 

*Nor I either, for the life of me — ^ha! ha! ha!* still 
roared his friend; 'it's too bad, it is upon my word, 
Hapsworth ! But who ever went and mounted you on 
such a brute ? AVhy, you must have looked like a fly on 
an elephant's back ! Tell me the truth now, Percy : did 
you mount it by a step-ladder?* 

This did just happen to be the truth, and Sir Percy's 
temper was in no way cooled by the remark ; but he felt 
sick and queer at the moment, and could not think much 
of anything but the pain of his left shoulder when he tried 
to lift his arm to his head. 

' By Jove ! you are not really hurt, are you, Hapsworth? 
I say, Ethel : he *s not going to faint, is he ? I declare I 
think he is !' 

Miss Ethel gave a little distressed cry ; while the inn- 
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keeper, runnmg to the assistance of Sir Percy, laid him 
down on his back on the grass under the hedge. 

'Take oflf this jacket, can't you? it's so tight — it*s 
strangling me !' cried Sir Percy, with white lips. 

There were black motes dancing before his eyes, and 
Ethel Pomfret's horse appeared in some extraordinary 
manner to be performing a pas seul among the trees, 
while Pomfret himself seemed possessed of twelve grin- 
ning faces. 

' Cheer up, Hapsworth, old boy ! I Ve seen ten worse 
falls in one day's hunt,' were the words which seemed to 
echo and re-echo from the twelve grinning mouths. The 
innkeeper gave a gentle, a very gentle, pull to the coat- 
sleeve, and Sir Percy knew no more till he found himself 
stretched on his back on the new velvet sofa in the newly 
papered inn of Mr. Thomas Thompson, landlord of the 
Hapsworth Arms. 

It was some little time before he could remember dis- 
tinctly what had happened, and when he did, he pushed 
the glass of brandy and water angrily away, which Thomp- 
son held deferentially to his lips. 

* What did you do with the horse ?' he cried testily. 

' Do with him 1 — why, very little I had to do with him ; 
as when he found liis head free, he bolted home like a 
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shot. But take a little of this, Sir Percy : it will do 

you a world of good/ 

' Take it away, will you ? Why do you keep forcing it 
on me when you see I am as sick as a dog? Why on 
earth could you not hold the brute, and not have it tear- 
ing home loose, and getting me into no end of a row? 
Who IS that ringing the bell now?' cried Sir Percy, 
anxiously. 

' It was Mr. Wright, the village apothecary, whom 
Thompson, in his abject terror, had sent for. He came 
in, flurried, red, and anxious, and examined Sir Percy's 
arm with an oppressively civil and nervous manner. To 
do this, the gay new coat had to be slit from shoulder to 
cuff with a pair of surgical scissors closely resembling 
shears. 

* It is dislocated, I 'm afraid,' murmured Mr. Wright, 
nervously fingering the joint, and looking askance at the 
innkeeper ; ' I am very much afraid it is : and if so,' he 
added in a whisper, 'it must be got in again before it 
cools.' 

'What are you muttering about behind my back ? Say 
whatever you have got to say out loud I' cried Sir Percy, 
authoritatively. 

' He says he 's afraid the bone has slipped out of the 
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socket^ and he*s afraid he must get it in again. Is not 
thatit, Mr. Wright?' 

* Just so/ said the apothecary, tremblingly. 

* You sha'n't touch it !' cried the baronet. 

' I put Mr. Pomfret's arm in the other day out hunting, 
-and he never as much as winced,' remarked Mr. Wright 
to the innkeeper. 

* What do I care for Mr. Pomfret ?' cried the baronet 

* If inflammation sets in, he may lose his arm,' sighed 
Mr. Wright, feeling the joint again with his fingers. 

* I '11 go to York, then, by the night's mail, and have 
it set right. I'm not going to sit down here to be 
-quacked.' 

* But if the arm gets time to cool. Sir Percy,' pleaded 
•the innkeeper. 

' Well, what then if it does ? / don't care ! ' 

* He may lose the limb and perhaps his life,' murmured 
the apothecary. 

'What is that he says?' asked Sir Percy, quickly. " 
*He says if. the arm gets time to cool, you may lose 

your life.' 

' How long will it take to shove it in again ?' asked Sir 

Percy, after a moment's thought. 

* Not half a second,' replied the innkeeper, cheerfully. 
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One good pull, given with a skilful hand and a cou- 
rageous heart, might have set matters right in 'half a 
second;' but as it was, it took a dozen timorous jerks, 
accompanied with as many loud yells from Sir Percy, to 
restore the arm to its native state. 

It was in, however, and all parties seemed equally 
relieved. The apothecary wiped his face with a large 
calico handkerchief, beautifully adorned with the various 
symbols of Freemasonry; Sir Percy lay back upon the 
sofa; while the innkeeper — under pretext of consideration 
for the baronet, but really out of consideration for his 
newly covered sofa — ^wrapped a plaid round the muddy 
top boots of Sir Percy. 

' Shut the shutters over a bit, will you ? — and tell that 
fellow he may go now, and not stand staring at me !' said 
Sir Percy, in an undertone. ' He can put it all down in 
the bill, you know. , By Jove ! if he charges five shillings 
for every tug he gave, it will be no small sum, eh ?' 

*He! he!' laughed the innkeeper, and conveyed the 
delicate hint for departure to the apothecary by a curve 
of his thumb towards the door. 

* See here, Wright,' called Sir Percy after him ; ' send a 
message up to the Castle, to have the brougham down for 
me as soon as they can, will you?' 
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* Yes, Sir Percy ; and shall I write a line to her lady- 
ship to say you are not much hurt?* 

* Very well, if you like — only, be quick I' 

But the apothecary had only lifted the latch of the 
street door, and the innkeeper was in the act of closing' 
the shutters, when the sound of horses* feet was heard 
approaching the inn at a rapid pace. 

*Who is that coming now?' asked Sir Percy. 

Thompson looked out just as the rider stopped opposite 
his house. 

*A gentleman, sir, with a moustache and beard — ^a 
stranger, I think.' 

* Pooh !' cried Sir Percy, sitting up on the sofa, and 
kicking the plaid off his legs, ' it *s the General, of course. 
Keep him out, Thompson, if you can ; he 's come on 
purpose to row me.' 

But the General was not going to be kept out. He 
had heard from the apothecary at the door a nervous 
though truthful statement of affairs, and entered with a 
face and manner so full of honest joy and thankfulness, 
that Percy was completely taken by surprise. 

'Percy, my dear boy!* he said, coming towards him 
with outstretched hands, * I am more rejoiced than I can 
possibly tell you, to find the accident is such a slight one. 
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There — don't stand up, old fellow j sit down and tell me 
how you really are.' 

* Thank you, sir/ replied Sir Percy, stammeringly, 
* I *m very well indeed ; that 's to say, my shoulder feels 
a little queerish, and I 'm a little giddy, and all that sort 
of thing.' 

' No injury to the head, you thmk, eh ?' 

' No,' answered Sir Percy. 

'Thank God !' replied the General, fervently. 

It did occur to Percy for a moment that this expression 
might have appropriately come from himself, but it passed 
out of his head at once as the General continued : 

' Do you feel well enough to be moved home to-night, 
eh, Percy?' 

* Oh yes, sir ! — quite,' replied the baronet quickly, who 
did not relish the thought of spending a night in the 
village inn ; ' if they send the brougham for me.' 

' I will go home and see about it at once,' said the 
General, ' You won't think it unfeeling of me, going oflf 
and leaving you so soon ? but your mother has had a great 
start, Percy, and her mind must be set at ease at once.' 

There was no look or tone of reproach in the General's 
words or manner, but Percy felt them as such, and re- 
mained silent. 
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*Sit down, I advise you, till the carriage comes j it 
cannot be here for a couple of hours at least,* said the 
General kindly, as he left the room. 

Once the weight of an approaching ' rowing,' and its 
consequent disgrace, were off Sir Percy's mind, his spirits 
greatly revived, and with them came back the scheme he 
had been so busily planning when he received his sudden 
and most unlooked-for downfall 

Thompson approved of it highly at first, and gave Sir 
Percy several useful hints and suggestions — promising 
not only that his entertainment should beat the Honour- 
able William's hollow, but eclipse anything of the kind 
which had been attempted in the county. But when Sir 
Percy told him he would have to provide the dinner, 
procure the viands, and all without a breath of it reach- 
ing the Castle, he grew more cautious and reserved. 

' Her ladyship might be greatly vexed if it came to her 
ears.' He had heard it rumoured she was not too well 
pleased when she was told of Mr. Pomfret's doings — 
though, indeed, except the young gentlemen's getting a 
trifle merry, there had been no harm done. 

* I know what you are afraid of, you cunning old fox !' 
cried Sir Percy : * you are afraid, if her ladyship is angry, 
you won't get your tin paid up ; but don't be uneasy, 
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Thomas — mother has handed her authority over me 
entirely into my guardian's hands, who is a regular old 
woman — afraid to say " Boo ! to a goose." Did not you 
see how he posted down here, hot foot, to blow me up, 
and when we came face to face, he took fright?' 

Thompson did not exactly see it. He thought he 
should not much like himself to have to face this old 
woman's righteous anger, and pleaded that it would take 
a mint of money, and times were hard. He had had to 
sell the little brown mare on Saturday to meet the taxes 
which were coming due. It was a different case with 
Mr. Pomfret, who had taken care he should be no loser, 
and paid him down a thirty-pound note before ever he 
asked him to put a loaf in the oven. No, no, he was. 
afraid he could not undertake it. 

But Sir Percy gradually contrived to smooth away the 

fears and misgivings of the wary innkeeper. His quarter 

was due to him, and he would pay the whole of it in 

advance to him to-morrow. If Thompson only kept the 

matter quiet, he might depend that Sir Percy would do 

the same. Once it was all over, what harm then if it 

were found out, as he supposed very likely it would be ? 

Sir Percy could say he had never been forbidden to do 

it : it was his money, and he might spend it as he liked ; 

7 — a 
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whatever happened, he would take care that Thompson 
was no loser. After a very few years he would be of age, 
and the whole place would be his own — * and then, you 
know, Thompson ' 

And Thomas nodded appreciatively, and said, ' Thank 
you. Sir Percy ; I 'm sure you '11 never forget old friends 
— I am never afraid of that, Sir Percy.* 

* Of course not : why should you ? I '11 make a rich 
man of you some of these days — see if I won't !' 

So the preliminaries of the coursing party and the 
dinner were laid and planned, and conned over, and 
almost mattured, when the brougham from the Castle 
drove up to the door. 





firefly's romance. 

ELL, so there are no bones broken, Percy, 
after all the row was made about you ?' cried 
Fred, vaulting with his usual unceremonious 
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maimer into the dining-room, where the innkeeper and 
baronet were cogitating over their plans. 

* Ton my word, I think you seem rather disappointed 
that there weren't,' retorted Sir Percy, angrily. 

*Not I,' replied Fred; 'but you'd open your eyes 
pretty wide, old boy, if you knew the commotion the 
whole place has been in at home, ever since that brute 
of a horse came tearing back without you, and that oaf 
of a young Johnnie Galyard, with his great spider legs, 
came straggling across the sheep-field right up to the 
library window, to tell mother you had been lifted dead 
into the inn.* 

'You don't say so! I declare I'm awfully sorry,' 
replied Sir Percy, with sudden feeling. 

'You have good right to be so,' continued Fred, 'for 
It nearly killed her off on the spot ; we never had such 
work in our life as to bring her to, and all for such a 
piece of ridiculous tomfoolery on your part, nothing 
more nor less.* 

' But she 's better now,* urged Sir Percy, anxiously. 

'Of course she is, or I would not have come here. 
There, don't go and fuss yourself about it, she 's nearly 
all right again. Get on your hat, and I '11 help you to 
walk out — the open air will do you good. There, I 
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knew I should blow up like a brute, but we Ve been in 
such a horrid fright at home, haven't we, little Firefly?' 

And for the first time Sir Percy remarked that Elsie 
had followed Freddy into the room, and was staring at 
him with eyes full of timid wonder, but whose sparkle 
had evidently been extinguished by copious floods of 
tears. 

' Well, young one, and what 's been the row with you ?* 
asked Percy, kindly stretching out his right arm, and 
drawing her towards him. 'Eh?* 

* Nothing,' whispered Elsie, with eyes cast down and 
quivering lip. 

'Nothing? for shame, you little monkey! you know 
you have been howling like a bird for the last four hours/ 
said Fred. 'She 's blubbed my whole pocket-handerchief 
full of tears coming along in the carriage, for I could not 
persuade the little goose that you weren't dead.' 

Sir Percy was evidently subdued : he actually kissed 
little Firefly's tear-stained face, and, assisted by Fred and 
the innkeeper, climbed painfully enough into the car- 
riage. 

The jolting shook him a good deal on the way home, 
and he could not lie back comfortably; but Fred made 
him lean against him, and Elsie insisted that he should 
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put his feet upon her knee. It was quite dark before they 
entered the turreted main entrance of Hapsworth Castle. 

* What 's an accident ? * asked Elsie, in an awe-struck 
voice, as they were dragged slowly up the long approach. 

' It 's a sort of a four-legged bird with six tails,' replied 
Fred, quickly. 

' Where is it, then ? I don't see it.' 
' Because we 're in the dark.* 

* I mean I did not see it at all.' 

* ^Vhy, how could you ? ' 

*Ah! don't, Freddy; can't you answer me?' pleaded 
Elsie, testily. ' Where did Percy put the accident when 
he met it on the road ? ' 

' In his pocket,' replied Fred. 

* Did you, Percy ? ' 

* Yes, to be sure,' replied Percy, vaguely, who had not 
been listening to the conversation, but had been thinking 
how they would meet him up at the Castle, and whether 
it would be well to make much of this said ' accident,' 
so as to avoid any jawing. 

* Is it alive, Percy ? ' asked Elsi^, in the same subdued 
awed voice. 

* Alive and kicking, my dear : if it gets out of his 

lb 
pocket it may bite you,' replied Fred, mischievously. 
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'What are you humbugging about, Fred?' asked his 
brother, suddenly arousing himself from his reverie as 
they passed the bell-tower of the Castle. ' Is mother in 
bed, eh?' 

'I should think so. They had just telegraphed to 
York for Fulham when I was leaving home.' 

Sir Percy's shoulder grew decidedly stifFer on hearing 
this news, for a low sort of half-moan escaped him. 

* Poor, poor Percy !* said Elsie, compassionately, as" she 
patted with her little gentle hands the muddy top boots 
of the baronet. 

* I don't know how I shall ever get out of the carriage 
— I 've stiflfened up so,' groaned Sir Percy. 

' Pooh ! I '11 lift you out,' cried his brother. 

' Humbug ! ' 

'No humbug at all; why, I carried Emma all round 
the croquet-ground the other day, for fun.' 

The carriage stopped at the door of tlie Castle, and 
Fred bundled out quickly to meet his uncle, who stood 
awaiting their arrival. 

'Well, how is mother now, uncle?' asked Fred, 
quickly. 

'Better decidedly,' replied the General, in a cheery 
voice. ' Well, Percy, my boy, how 's the shoulder ? ' 
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' It 's awfully bad/ said Elsie, from out tlie depths of 
the carriage; 'he says he can't walk a step.* 

*Well, we must cariy him, that's all; there, old fellow, 
stay where you are, until I get my arm around you: 
you 're not the first wounded man I Ve had to lift in my 
lifetime.* 

Percy, however reluctant he might feel, could raise no 
objection, and was carried at his own desire to his bed- 
room, having no wish to face the dinner-table, or to be 
cross-questioned on his day's adventure. 

He grew restless, however, presently, when he found 
that nobody but the youthful little Elsie came into his 
room, or took any notice of him. She, poor little thing, 
exhausted herself in her efforts to amuse and please. 

It were in vain to attempt to number the messages 
she bore for him to every corner of the Castle; the 
endless calls to arrange and re-arrange his pillows, which 
she answered always with the same pleasant jolly little 
fiace, as if it were her greatest pleasure to wait on him. 

'I don't think a being on earth cares one jack-straw 
whether I 'm hurt or not, leaving me all alone here,' 
muttered Percy, angrily. * Where on earth is Fred, that 
he does not come and sit with me ? * 

' He *s in auntie's room, sitting by her bed.' 
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' Where 's Emma ? ' 

' She 's there too. Shall I ask my papa to come and 
sit with you, Percy, and tell you a story ? He 's awfully 
good at telling stories.' 

' I dare say he is,' grumbled Percy, * but I don't want 
to hear them.' 

Elsie gave a sort of little tired sigh, and climbing up 
on to the foot of the great blue-curtained bed, stared at 
Percy for a long time. 

* What are you gaping at me in that solemn way for ? ' 
he asked at length, half laughing. 

* I 'm thinking,' she replied, nodding solemnly. 

* Well, give us the benefit of your thoughts if they are 
worth hearing.' 

* I 'm thinking of all the people that I like.' 
' Let 's hear who they are, then.' 

* I like auntie, and I like Emma, and I like Fred, and 
I like you, Percy, awfully, because you're hurt; but I 
think my papa is the best, kindest man in all the whole 
world ; do you, Percy ? ' 

Percy had no answer ready for so direct a question, so 
he thought fit suddenly to change the conversation. 
* There,* he cried, ' stop your humbugging, and tell us a 
story yourself.' 
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Elsie relaxed her stare on Percy, and slid down at the 
word of command to procure a book, for she could never 
compose unless she held one in her hands and fancied 
she was reading. 

'Will this book do, Percy?' she asked, taking up a 
Latin dictionary, which lay on the round table in the 
room. 

* Quite as well as any other,' replied her cousin. 

* It 's got no pictures in it for my story.* 

* Never mind.* 

' Well, let *s see. Once upon a time there was,' began 
Elsie, reseating herself at the foot of Percy's bed, 'a 

king no, not a kingr ! a boy — a boy with black hair — 

upon a pillow, and his arm was most awfully sore.* Elsie 
smacked her lips with pleasure over her own composition, 
and looked up for sympathy to Percy. 

' Well, go on, can't you ? * 

'And this king had six daughters,' continued Elsie, a 
little forgetful of the thread of her story; 'who were 
walking along a road when they saw some most curious 
thing coming to meet them — it was so curious that I 
don't think there could ever be anything like it ; do you, 
Percy?* 

' Wait till I hear first what it was,' replied her cousin. 
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* But what are all these straight lines down the middle 
of the page for, Percy? why don't they go all this way?* 
cried Elsie, waving her hand across the page of the dic- 
tionary, 

* For fun, I suppose ; but get on with your story.* 

' Well, these six naughty boys could not think what it 
was they saw on the road, for they were bad, naughty 
boys to ride on a horse which their papa said tliey must 
not It wasn't you, Percy,' interrupted Elsie, apolo- 
getically; ' because — ^because — because it was another boy 
ever so much bigger. It had four legs and six tails,' 
continued Elsie, resuming tlie thread of her entangled 
discourse. 

* What ! the boy ? ' asked Percy, with a languid laugh. 
'No,' replied Elsie, solemnly, 'the accident.' 

But poor Firefly's story, if it were guilty of having an 
end at all, was doomed to remain unfinished. Emma 
entered at this moment and approached Percy's bed. 

' Percy,' she said, drawing back the curtain and stand- 
ing beside it, ' do you think you could manage to get as 
far as mother's room without hurting yourself much? 
We think, perhaps, if she saw you she would become a 
little more composed.' 

' Why, I tliought I heard she was ever so much better ? ' 
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* So she seemed for a short time, but we cannot per- 
suade her, let us say what we \vill, that you are not 
hurt.' 

'But I am hurt, though I dare say you think I'm 
shamming, as you always do,' replied Sir Percy, crankily. 

* Nonsense, Percy.' 

* But it *s no nonsense, I say, leaving a fellow the whole 
evening here by himself, who 's perfectly helpless.' 

' We 've all been so busy and anxious,* replied Emma, 
with the tears in her eyes; 'besides, I did not mean to 
say that you weren't hurt ; only that you are less hurt 
than we can make her believe. Do you think you could 
come, Percy ? you could lean on me,' 

' I don't think I could stir to save my life, at least not 
without awful pain,' said Percy, wincing as he even 
attempted to lift himself on his pillow; 'it's out of the 
question, but tell her I 'm stunning, and that I '11 come 
and see her to-morrow.' 

' It's no use telling her that,' said Emma, turning away 
from tlie bed to hide her vexation; 'however, I suppose 
I must only make the best of it.' 

When Emma left the room Percy grew more restless 
tlian ever: he knew if he chose to exert himself he could 
easily make his way to his mother's room, and he felt 
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that he ought to do it Conscience even once got so far 
the better of him that he got out of bed and slipped his 
feet into his slippers ; but he was a coward at heart, and 
the thought of meeting his mother's reproachful gaze, and 
being led, as it were, like a criminal before her, held him 
back and made him overrate the injury to his arm even 
to himself. 

* I knew I could not do it; it's absurd to think of it!' 
he muttered, climbing back into bed. ' By Jove ! it 's 
awfully lonely here; what's become of that littie monkey, 
I wonder?* But poor little Elsie, wearied out, had fallen 
fast asleep with her head upon the Latin dictionary. 

Sir Percy, who never could bear the feeling of solitude, 
tiid not let the poor little Firefly rest her tired wings 
long — she must get up and trim her lamp, and shine for 
fiim, let her be tired or not. 

She woke up, however, as bright and cheery as usual, 
and was instantly dispatched in search of the Cuban 
bloodhound, the possession of which the baronet coveted 
with a selfish earnestness, 

' You are a real beauty, you are,' he cried, in genuine 
enthusiasm, as the dog put his two huge paws on Sir 
Percy's breast and licked his face. 'I declare, Elsie, 
you are the luckiest little minx in all creation.' 
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* Ain't I?* cried Elsie, pleased beyond measure at the 
praise bestowed on her newly-acquired possession. 

' Pomfret's dog could not hold a candle to it in size or 
strength or anything else,* continued Sir Percy. 

'And can my dog hold a candle?' asked Elsie, won- 
deringly. 

*Yes, and read a story out of a Latin dictionary,' 
smiled Sir Percy. 

' Now I know you 're laughing at me, Percy.' 

'To be sure I am; but joking apart, old girl, I'd 
rather have that dog tlian anything you could give me.' 

A silence of several minutes followed this remark, 
during which Elsie flushed violently, and plucked assi- 
duously at the tufts on the counterpane. 

' My papa gave it to me,' she said at length, as if in 
answer to her own thoughts. There was another long 
pause and a deep sigh. Elsie looked at the dog, whose 
nose was laid upon its paws, but whose eyes wistfully 
gazed at her. 'You have ever so many dogs, Percy, 
have not you ? ' 

' Yes, to be sure I have. I don't want yours, if that is 
what you mean.' Percy, in the few minutes during which 
he had watched Elsie's evident distress, had become 
ashamed of his selfish suggestion. 
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* But I know you wjzdd like it — I am sure yoa wooldy 
Percy/ and tears came thickly into poor Firefly's alrea^ 
tear-swollen eyes, for seeds of mihappiness and almost 
remorse had been sown by Percy's words in her generous 
little bosom, and it would be impossible for her ever to 
feel again the same innocent joy in her possession. 

* Nonsense, you little gaby ! I was only joking; why, 
if it 's kept in the place it will be as much mine as yours.' 

Elsie looked for a moment comforted, but the fright she 
had received in the afternoon was telling upon her now. 

' I wonder when my papa 's coming to put me to bed?' 
she said sadly; ' I 'm very tired and sleepy.* And a long 
yawn and a longer sigh proclaimed the truth of her 
assertion. 

'He's gone to the station, don't you know, you little 
muffin, to meet the doctor? If you wait for him to come 
home you will have to wait a long time.' 

' Fred is in auntie's room, and I have no one to say 
my prayers to,' continued the little girl, plaintively. 

' Say them to yourself, can't you ? ' Then seeing how 
questionably she looked at him, he added, ' I can't say 
them for you, can I ? ' 

Elsie was silent, but she continued gazing at her cousin 
in her strange wistful manner. 
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* What 's in the wind now, old lady, that you 're staring 
at me so ? ' 

* Do you ever say your prayers, Percy ? * 
' Perhaps I do and perhaps I don't.' 

* My papa always says his prayers, and he says prayers 
for you, Percy, for I heard him when I was awake.' 

Percy's only reply to this information was a recom- 
mendation that Elsie should repair to her bed instanter, as 
it was very late, and not to jabber like a young magpie. 

Before she went away, however, she drew near to bid 
him good night; she got up on the chair beside his bed, 
and, taking care not to lean on the wounded shoulder, 
first patted his face compassioilately, and then put both 
her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

*Good night, poor, poor old Percy.' 

Percy grunted an acknowledgment of the gentle caress, 
and Elsie left the room sadly enough. 

A few short days, Percy, a few short days on into the 

dark future, and you would give up all your dogs, your 

cherislied pistol, your coming coursing match, with all 

its promised pleasure, nay, your much-prized baronetcy 

itself, to feel the clasp of those little arms so lovingly 

round your neck. 

But Percy could not see into the future more than 

8 
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you or I can, and so he went on building castles in the 
air and piling up, in beautiful brilliant shapes, his basket 
of glass. It was to be a fine cloudless day, with a light 
breeze. He could see in his mind's eye the dog-carts, 
with their wheels twinkling in the early morning sunshine, 
driving up to the meeting; he could see the village inn, 
with its red tiles gleaming out pleasantly through the ivy 
and sweet-smelling jasmine; he could see through the 
open window of the dining-room the elegant repast 
spread so daintily and temptingly on the snow-white 
cloth — the cold haunch of venison, the spring chickens 
peeping out of their green salad nests, the ham in its 
frilled knickerbocker, the virgin honey robbed from the 
bees but the night before; and now, while he surveys it 
all in his mind's eye, a swarm of angry wasps come in 
through the window and settle down in buzzing multi- 
tudes on the honey, the venison, the frilled knickerbocker 
of the ham and the chickens in their quiet nests. Sir Percy 
seizes on the carving-knife and makes a spirited attack 
on his enemies, but another cloud comes in through the 
open window, droning sleepily round and round his head, 
and Sir Percy, in his half-waking feverish dreams, becomes 
aware that it is the sound of the carriage wheels returning 
from Cruebridge station. 
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The lamp in his bed-room had died out for want of oil, 
and Sir Percy found himself both alone and in the dark — 
the most unbearable of all positions for him. He heard 
the creaking of the doctor's boots passing by his door 
and entering his mother's room, and then a long, long, 
dreary wait, in which Sir Percy fancied the fate of a nation 
might have been easily decided, and wondered whether 
his arm would be considered sufficiently worthy of a 
professional visit. 

At length his solitude, uncertainty, and doubts were 
put an end to : the door opened, and the General entered, 
candle in hand, followed by Emma, Fred, and the doctor, 
who, with a bow and encouraging smile towards the cur- 
tained bed where the baronet lay in his grandeur, moved 
towards the table, while Emma hastily pushed forward 
pen, ink, and paper. 

' This is simply a little soothing draught I am ordering 
to meet the present emergency, and do not continue it 
for more than two or three nights,* said the doctor, look- 
ing up from the paper upon which he had been writing. 
* Believe me, sir, the best draught I could offer for your 
sister. Lady Hapsworth, would be one of good, pure 
mountain air: she wants a complete change of scene — 

lift her out of this place, with its belt of trees and painful 

8—2 
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associations, and plant her down among the Scotch 
heather on the hill-side, and there 's no saying what 
wonders it might work.' 

' I have often thought that if we could persuade her to 
move to Shirley Heath it might be good for hei;' replied 
Emma. 

^ My dear Miss Hapsworth,' replied the doctor, laugh- 
ing, *■ you must try force and not persuasion — give her no 
option ; have the carriage at the door early to-morrow 
morning, and before she knows she is going she ^^dll be 
gone.' 

Emma looked a little doubtful, but the General laughed 
at her fears, and promised gaily to carry Lady Haps- 
worth, if necessaiy, all the way to Scotland in his arms. 

* Now let us have a look at o,ur other patient. Well, Sir 
Percy, we Ve had an ugly accident : not much pain now, 
I hope ? ' And he laid his hand gently on the wounded 
place. Sir Percy winced and screwed up his eyes. 

' Don't be afraid ; I '11 not hurt you. Ah ! I see it 's 
nicely in; we need not worry you.' Then, turning to 
the General, he gave some directions about placing the 
arm in a sling, and keeping down any feverishness which 
might arise. Outside the door, however, he seemed to 
lay aside his deferential manner, and to treat the matter 
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with an offensive playfulness. To the General's inquiries 
as to the medicine and diet, Percy heard his laughing 
reply, * Simple treatment, simple treatment, my dear sir; 
I need not write my prescription: Virga ter in die impo- 
nenda:^ I suppose I may safely leave the prescription in 
your hands?' 

Sir Percy knew enough of Latin to understand the 
point of this remark and to smart imder it, but his mind 
did not dwell so long on the indignity offered to him as 
you might have been led to expect; indeed, he found 
reason soon to make light of his accident himself, when he 
learned from Fred tliat his illness was the only obstacle 
against the proposed departure from Hapsworth Castle. 

Were his mother and uncle gone from the Castle, all 
stumblingblocks would be removed from the path of his 
cherished coursing plan; he could keep it hidden one 
day longer, even from Fred, and then plunge into it. His 
castle in the air might become a solid structure, and 
his basket of glass remain bright and unbroken; so by 
half-past eleven, when all were preparing for bed. Sir 
Percy declared himself somewhat better, and turned on 
his side for a sleep. 



* * A rod to be applied three times a day.* 
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Not to sleep, however; for wayward old Morpheus 
does not always come when he is called, least of all at 
the beck of an excited and guilty conscience; and Sir 
Percy, as he lay in his bed, heard the Castle clock from 
its ancient tower give out in deep sepulchral notes the 
hours of twelve, one, and two. 

Fred*s conscience was apparently at ease, for he snored 
like a trooper from his bed in the comer of the room, 
thereby irritating in no slight degree the already irritated 
nerves of the baronet. 

The night-light flickered feebly in its well of liquid 
grease, and made huge shadows on the wall. The Cuban 
bloodhound, unaccustomed to his new kennel, bayed 
sadly and hoarsely from the distant yard. 

As the clock tolled out the fact that it wanted but a 
quarter to three. Sir Percy grew savagely restless, and, to 
tell the truth, afraid of the shadows on the wall, and un • 
easy at the baying of the dog. He did not like the look 
of the cold moonlight streaming through a chink in the 
shutter, making things feel so mysterious and ghostly, 
and he even thought he heard the opening of a door and 
the sound of a distant footstep. 

There was a fluttering noise outside the window, as of 
wings beating against it — ^pooh ! it was only some old 
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rook suflfering from nightmare. Sir Percy was a baronet, 
a young man fifteen years of age — he could not be a 
coward — not he ! 

But, hush ! there it was again, that noise. Sir Percy 
sat up and listened : it was not outside the window; it 
was in the long oak passage; a footstep slow and uncer- 
tain, but gradually drawing nearer and nearer to the door 
of his room. 

Sir Percy grew decidedly uneasy now : he tried to call 
Fred in a low tone, but stopped, afraid of the sound of 
his own voice. The handle of the door was moving, 
and now a chink of moonlight on the carpet showed that 
it load partly opened. Sir Percy lay precipitately back in 
his bed and tried to cover his face with the sheet, but it 
was too short, and only reached to his nose. The chink 
of moonlight on the carpet grew wider and wider, till it 
became a broad band of cold mysterious light, in the 
midst of which stood a ghostly figure clothed all in white. 

It drew nearer and nearer to his bed — a hand was 
extended towards him! — ^Was this some messenger of 
Death come to call him thus silently from his baronetcy 
and his possessions, in the very midst of his proudest 
schemes and speculations? 

But ghosts, I believe, do not speak or breathe, and 
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Sir Percy could hear now a short and fluttering breath, 
and then a voice low and sweet, whispering into his very 
ears, ' Percy, my boy, my dearest boy, God bless you ! ' 

It was his mother, come in the dead watches of the 
night to sit, as in nursery days long past, by his bedside, 
and pray for the sheep more precious than all, who was 
going astray in the wilderness. 
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THE guardian's THREAT. 

|IR Percy awoke tlie next morning, softened, 
remorseful, almost repentant. Thomas, who 
was obliged to dress the young baronet en- 
tirely, owing to his disabled shoulder, found it hard to 
account for his subdued manner, and thought he must be 
ill indeed. 

Fred, who had slept right through the night, was 
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sorely puzzled also, until Emma told him how in the 
dead of the night his mother had secretly passed out of 
the room, unsupported and alone, to sit by Percy's bed ; 
and then the change seemed natiual enough. 

There was a bleak easterly wind blowing this morning, 
making the young leaves on the trees look pinched and 
frightened, and the peacocks draw under tlie Castle eaves 
for shelter, so it was decided that Lady Hapsworth's 
journey was to. be put off till the following day. 

Besides, there would be time now to write as well as 
telegraph to Shirley Heath, and have the shooting-lodge 
made more comfortable for the arrival of an invalid, 
Elsie was almost wild with joy at the prospect of the 
long journey — the thatched, rose-covered cottage, the 
foaming bum at the foot of the slope, and the wild bees 
among the bluebells and heather. She made Fred 'rig' up 
a fishing-rod for her as well as for himself, and, when it 
was finished, with a gorgeous scarlet and blue fly attached, 
she adjourned to the duck-pond in the yard, and there 
patiently practised the art of catching nothing. 

Fred was nearly as foolish, talking such an amount of 
nonsense, and singing such a variety of songs completely 
out of tune, that even his patient mother was obliged to 
cry * Hold, enough.' 
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The difficulty was, what to do with Percy, who, owing 
to his late accident, positively declared himself unfit for 
the fatigue of such a long journey. Emma could not 
remain behind, as Lady Hapsworth needed her care the 
most of all ; it would be impossible for the two ladies 
to face without a gentleman the long two days' rail and 
posting which led to the wilds of Shirley Heath. 

It was decided, at length, by the General, and ratified 
by Lady Hapsworth, that, as they could not force Sir 
Percy to accompany them, the Rev. Andrew Coulson, 
the temporary curate of the parish, and the boys' tutor 
in fiiture, should be invited to come as a guest to the 
Castle, to watch over the doings of the schoolboy 
baronet 

Sir Percy's subdued manner and remorsefiil feelings 
melted away like new-fallen snow at the announcement 
of this arrangement ; he protested loudly to Emma that 
he was no longer a baby in swaddling clothes, that he 
was of an age to act and think for himself, and not to be 
held in leading-strings by a man only five or six years 
older than he; and he spoke so earnestly, and boasted 
so feelingly of all the good resolutions he had been 
forming during the morning, that Emma retired to lay 
the case again before her mother and uncle. 
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After a long discussion — I might almost have called it 
an argument — between the General and his sister, Lady 
Hapsworth decided that Sir Percy should be given this 
trial, as she clung to the hope that his remorse was real 
and his good intentions were put forth in earnest. 

And so the remorse was real, and the good intentions 
were put forth in earnest; but like every other thing which 
has no solid foundation, they were ready to be scattered 
and blown down by the first breath of temptation. 

And this temptation rode up to the hall door about an 
hour afterwards, in the shape of his friend young Pom- 
fret, mounted on his new thorough-bred mare * Dewdrop.' 

He inquired for Percy, and, hearing he was in his own 
room, went up to see him. 

*Well, Hapsworth, old fellow, that was an awkward 
spill you had,' he said, merrily, looking at his handsome 
face and figure in the cheval-glass, as he passed before it, 
' but you 're none the worse for it, I hear.' 

Sir Percy, who still felt a little sore at the manner in 
which Pomfret had ridiculed his accident on the day 
previous, began to assure him that he was considerably 
the worse for it. 

'Nonsense, my dear fellow, it's nothing, I assure you, 
when you get accustomed to it. I 've had my shoulder 
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in and out a dozen times in my life. Wright says you 
roared like a man, though, when he tried to pull it in,' 
laughed Pomfret, stretching himself along the velvet 
couch which Sir Percy had had carried into his room 
from the library 

* Wright is a regular botch, and I 've a great mind to 
get him put out of the place, tugging at a fellow with his 
great clammy paws, as if he wanted to pull one into the 
middle of next week,' replied the baronet 

'I say, Hapsworth, whose is that magnificent dog out 
there on the bowling-green?' asked his friend, regardless 
of Sir Percy's wrathful demeanour. *Do you know, I 
wouldn't mind giving a good round sum for him ? I met 
him on the approach, and he's certainly the handsomest 
brute of his kind I ever saw. Is he yours, eh?' 

* Well, he 's as good as mine : he was offered to me as a 
present; but, you see, it amuses the little girl to think 
that It's hers; and I could have him at any moment 
I chose.' 

' Oh, I suppose, then, it was the old General brought 
him over with him. How do you like the guardian, eh ? 
A tartar, I should say, if he's the military-looking fellow 
I saw walking with the little girl on the terrace.' 

* Yes, he 's perfectly cracked about that child, but then 
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she 's his only one,' replied Sir Percy, shrinking uneasily 
from further questioning. 

* You 'd know him for a soldier, anywhere,' continued 
Pomfret, thoughtfully tapping his boot with his cane; 
' but, I say, Percy, what 's this about a coursing match I 
was hearing from Thompson do\vn there ? I *11 back my 
dogs against yours any day.' 

Percy drew a short breath at this question, and red- 
dened uneasily. The fact was, he had, among his many 
good resolutions formed that morning, determined to give 
up this coursing match, or, at least, to give it up as far as 
the dinner in the inn was concerned, which he knew his 
mother would entirely disapprove of; he had settled in 
his own mind, when they had all left the Castle, to drive 
quietly down to Thompson's, and tell him he had thought 
the matter over again and given it up for the present. 
But now Thompson had been beforehand, and told Pom- 
fret all about the plan, and, no doubt, all about the 
dinner too; so whilst he drew that one short breath, he 
said to himself, *I cannot draw back now: it's not my 
own fault; the match and dinner must take place as I 
had intended.' 

Once the good resolution was overtlirown, matters 
went on smoothly enough. Pomfret seemed enchanted 
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with the plan ;. suggested this and that improvement, and 
so elated Sir Percy by his condescension and affability, 
that even the remembrance of his mother's looks and 
loving words passed over his heart without scarcely 
casting a shadow. 

Remorse and repentance being, as I said before, now 
dead and things of the past, their places were immedi- 
ately filled by gaiety and eager anticipations. When his 
uncle, mother, and Emma had left the Castle, and even 
when Fred was gone, he would feel more comfortable 
and at his ease ; in fact, he would be, as he ought to be, 
master in his own house. He even suggested giving the 
dinner up at the Castle instead of at the inn, but Pomfret 
at once threw cold water on this scheme, saying it would be 
twice as jolly and out of the common to have it up at the 
inn, assuring him that they had rare sport there last time. 
So by the time the gong sounded for luncheon, the 
scheme was fully and carefully matured, and Sir Percy 
ushered his friend with a pompous courtesy into the 
dining-hall, where the rest of the party were seated at 
luncheon. 

Fred introduced young Pomfret to the General, who 
rose and shook hands with him. Sir Percy took his ac- 
customed seat at the head of the table, and the con- 
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versation flowed on easily and pleasantly ; for Pomfret's 
manners in company were always particularly bespeaking 
and agreeable. 

Lady Hapsworth alone, from her sofa, looked uneasy 
and restless : she knew, from long experience, that Pom- 
fret's visits were generally the precursors of some piece 
of wild folly or mischief among the boys. 

But especially now, of all times, she felt their danger, 
when she had just given her consent that Percy should 
remain alone at the Castle, where there would be no 
counteracting influence to stem the waywardness of his 
weak nature. 

An unhappy depression settled down upon her, like 
the precursor of some coming calamity. 

Sir Percy had a sort of uneasy misgiving too, as the 
luncheon wore on, but of quite a different character. He 
was afraid that Pomfret, in his easy, careless way, would 
make some allusion to what they had been planning up- 
stairs, and so bring him and the whole scheme to sudden 
confusion; and Sir Percy's misgivings, as well as his 
mother's, were not without foundation : he fidgeted on 
his chair as he saw his friend help himself liberally to 
preserves from the glass dish on the table, calculating 
nervously how long it would take him to finish it 
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lliey came at length, glibly and lightly spoken, the 
fatal words which were to reveal his plans, and possibly 
expose them to humiliating frustration. 

'If youVe going away, old fellow,' said Pomfret, 
turning pleasantly round to Fred, *you '11 miss the cours- 
ing match, won't you ? ' 

Fred looked perfectly blank at this remark, while Sir 
Percy made a vigorous effort to tread on his friend's boot, 
but succeeded only in kicking the Cuban bloodhound, 
who howled sharply. 

This caused a momentary digression, but Pomfret soon 
returned to the subject like a wasp to strawberry jam. 

' I say, if I were you, Fred, I 'd wait for the coursing 
match, and run down to Shirley Heatli for the fishing 
afteiwards. I would][not miss the jolly dinner at Thomp- 
son's for a good deal, and you look as if you were fond 
of a good dinner.' 

Fred's face grew more and more puzzled, especially as 
a glance at Sir Percy showed him there was a mistake 
somewhere. 

Pomfret was so accustomed to carry matters with a 
high hand at home that he did not take in the awkward- 
ness of the situation, nor notice Sir Percys glowing cheeks. 

'I say, Fred, it's really a pity you're not coming,* 
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he continued, good-naturedly : * it's the sort of fun you 
didn't get much of at school, I can tell you.' 

' I don't understand what you 're talking about,' replied 
Fred, puzzled for an answer ; but Sir Percy saw by his 
mother's and Emma's faces that their suspicions wore 
aroused. 

* About the coursing match, of course ; why, you don't 
mean to say that Percy has kept you in the dark ? ' 

* I had not time to speak to him about it, — I only 
thought of it yesterday evening,' stammered Percy, guiltily. 

'Or, I suppose, Hapsworth looks upon you as too 
small a boy, Fred?' and Pomfret laughed gaily at each 
fresh word, involving his friend in fresh distress and 
bringing new flushes of blood over his cheeks. 'But 
never mind ; he knows I 'm sure to carry off the prize, 
and perhaps he does not wish you to be witness of his 
disastrous defeat.' 

The baronet pushed back his chair hastily from the 

' table, and gave the signal for rising. Pomfret began to 

think he had put his foot in it somehow, and when they 

were well outside the dining-hall door, questioned Sir 

Percy accordingly. 

'What's the row, Hapsworth? We weren't to keep it 
close, were we? Afraid of the guardian, eh?' 
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'Not V replied Sir Percr, tossing his head as he 

walked down the passage in front of his friend; 'why 
should I ?' 

' 1 11 be shot if I can yet see the harm of anything I 

said/ laughed Pomfret gaily; ' but I might have gone from 

bad to worse in my ignorance, only I caught sight of your 

long fece, old boy. 1 11 tell you what, Hapsworth, I 'm 

afraid I should not live as peaceably as you do imder the 

same roof with a guardian.' 

* He and I won't live many days under the same roof, 
either, if he tries to meddle with me. 1 11 let him see 
that,' echoed Sir Percy, bitterly. 

' I suppose I shall hear from you again about this cours- 
ing business, Hapsworth, when they 're all gone, and you 
are cock of your own roost ? ' asked Pomfret, as Sir Percy 
watched him mount his horse in the stable-yard, pre- 
paratory to departiu-e. 

' Certainly. I don't see why you should not come and 
stay with me for a couple of days and talk it over quietly. 
You know we shall have the place to ourselves, and I 
want to show you my new bull-dog.' 

* All right! it wouldn't be a bad plan : drop me a line, 
and I'll ride over; besides, you haven't settled yet what 
sort of a prize you'll put up, — a cup, of course?' 
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* Oh, yes ! I suppose so ; that is to say, I have been 
thinking about it,' hesitated Percy, colouring. 

*It ought to be something worth while, you know, 
when you 're calling out all the dogs in the country. If 
you like to give me the tin, I wouldn't mind running 
down to York to choose it,' continued Pomfret, unob- 
servant again of his friend's embarrassment. 

' Oh, certainly : we '11 settle all about it when you come 
over,' replied Percy, thrusting his fingers through the 
horse's mane. * Good bye, Pomfret.' 

' Good bye, old fellow. I '11 look you up whenever I 
hear from you, and bring over the dogs — that 's to say, if 
the whole business is not sat upon by the guardian be- 
fore then, eh?' and the half-pitying, half-amused smile 
cast upon Sir Percy by his friend as he galloped off 
was the seal set upon the indentures of the coming 
rebellion. 

Sir Percy turned towards the Castle with the shadow 
of that smile still upon his thoughts, to meet little Elsie 
coming out of the postern door, leading her great dog 
by its collar, her cheeks flushed with anticipated pleasure 
and her eyes full of childish love. 

^Papa says I may give you my own "Zanga," Percy! 
He said so this morning, really he did,' she cried, as the 
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hnge animal burst from her feeble guardianship to leap 
and &wn upon the bov. 

' Your papa gives leave for a great many more things 
than he has any right to do, I dare say,' replied her cousin, 
sullenly passing her by; *but I don't care a straw for 
either his leave or his licence.' And having made this un- 
gracious reply, he went in, slamming the door after him, 
while Elsie, quite taken aback by the manner in which 
her offer had been received, sat down on the stone step 
and fell a-crying. 

He mounted the turret stairs two at a time to his own 
room, and, ringing the bell violently, flung himself down 
on the couch. 

The door of his room was opened presently, not 
by the expected servant, but by the General himself, 
who entered gravely with a bundle of letters in his 
hand. 

* Percy,' he said, sitting down in the arm-chair oppo- 
site the baronet, and opening one of the papers, 'your 
mother has been a little perplexed by this letter, which 
she received from Harrow by the morning's post. It is 
from Mr. Madden, enclosing a statement of bills which, 
he says, are owed by you to different tradesmen both in 
London and Harrow.' 
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Percy gave a slight start, but presently relapsed into 
sullenness. 

* Some of them are trifling, I confess, and could, per- 
haps, have wadted till your return ; but there are others 
for so large a sum and of so long a date, we feel that 
they ought to be and must be paid at once.' 

The General paused, and looked up at Percy as if 
expecting him to speak, but he remained stonily silent. 

'Your quarter is due to-day, Percy,' continued the 
General kindly, as if wishing to soften the boy's dogged 
manner, * your quarter is due to-day, and were I to apply 
it all to the payment of your debts, I grieve to say it 
would fall far short of the requisite sum; but I have 
no wish to be hard with you. A large portion of it in 
honour to yourself I must set aside for this purpose; but, 
trusting you will join with me for the future in keeping 
your expenses within bounds, I am willing, for this time, 
to help you out of your difficulties as far as lies in my 
power.' 

Percy evinced no sign of gratitude, but continued 
silent, swinging his legs foolishly backwards and forwards 
in front of the couch. 

The General paused : he looked pained and surprised 
at the reception given him by his nephew, but continued 
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presently : ^ I can't but feel, Percy, that what I am going to 
say now will not mend matters between us. Your mother 
is very uneasy about this increasing good fellowship which 
is springing up between you and young Pomfret, who 
visited here to-day, and she desires me to say that she 
entirely disapproves of the scheme he was alluding to at 
luncheon, which, if she gathered right from the words he 
let drop, meant a coursing match, to be followed by a 
dinner given at the village inn. Am I right, eh ?' 

Still no answer, though Percy frowned and half stamped 
with his heel upon the ground. 

'I can't say, Percy,' continued his uncle, 'that the 
office of guardian, which was imposed upon me by your 
father, is one that I would have coveted in any way, or 
chosen for myself; but once having agreed to undertake 
it, however unwillingly, I feel it my duty to assist your 
mother in carrying out her wishes.' 

' What harm is there in a coursing match, I should like 
to know ? ' muttered Sir Percy, unceremoniously. 

'None in life,' replied his uncle, smiling; 'on the 
contrary, a most innocent and healthful amusement ; but 
rioting afterwards in a village inn, and giving food for 
scandal in the neighbourhood, certainly appears to me to 
be very objectionable.* 
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* Who said we were going to riot?' asked Sir Percy, in 
a voice not overburdened with respect. 

But the General continued with increasing kindness 
and good temper : ' I am sure, my dear fellow, you have 
none of you planned a deliberate riot, or have axiy fixed 
intention of overstepping the bounds of gentlemanly 
decorum, yet I cannot but think your scheme a bad one, 
and likely, if it were carried out, to end in mischief of 
some sort. The last affair of this kind, which was headed 
by young Pomfret also, was, from what your mother tells 
me, disgraceful in the last degree, and were it not that 
Lady Pomfret herself went down and bailed her son out, 
he would certainly have been put in prison.' 

* Mother swallows every report, no matter how exag- 
gerated it may be,' muttered Sir Percy. 

^Well, I dare say there may have been some exag- 
geration, there generally is ; but it ought to be enough 
for you, Percy, that your mother does not wish it. Come, 
we won't argue the point: think over what I have been 
saying to you, my boy, and I am sure you ^vill agree 
with me. There is your quarter's allowance, minus ten 
pounds.' And the General, rising pleasantly, left the 
room. 
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* How kind he is !' murmured the baronet, casting an 
angiy glance in the direction of the door. 

He then threw himself back on the couch and fell a- 
thinkingy for think the plan out he must, and fight the 
fight out he would. 

There he remained a full hour or more, while the money 
lay untouched on the table beside him. 

What about the coursing match now ? The disapproval 
of his mother and the veto of his uncle occasioned him 
little vexation compared with this crowning obstacle of 
the shortened allowance. 

His uncle had indeed taken a quite unexpected step, 
beyond the mere debatable authority which he had in- 
tended to dispute. Pride or anger could avail nothing 
in such a contest as this. 

But with Pomfret and Thompson he stood committed, 
and his cheeks grew hot and red as he contemplated the 
mortification of failing for want of means. 

He had already pledged himself to Thompson for the 
full sum of the quarter, and his remaining five pounds, 
given him by his uncle, he had intended to give as his 
subscription towards the prize. 

But now Pomfret seemed to imply that the correct thing 
to do was, for the giver of the match to offer also the cup. 
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* What 's in the wind now, Percy?' cried Fred, bursting 
in suddenly upon his reverie. 'The young one's crying 
like a pump downstairs — something about her dog — and 
we can't get her to stop.' 

'What do I care whether she is crying or not? it's 
nothing to me. I wish they were both out of the house, 
bag and baggage,' replied his brother, gloomily stretching 
out his hand towards the money. 

' Why, what on earth have they been doing to you now ?' 

* Just look at that, if you want to know. The miserly 
fellow ! cutting down my allowance, and telling me I ought 
to be very much obliged ! I like that, when he 's living 
on the fat of the land here. 1 11 give him a piece of my 
mind on that subject, and see how he '11 take it.' 

' If you do, you '11 be the most ungrateful, cowardly 
beast, to go, out of spite, and insult a man who has been 
awfully good-natured to you in a thousand other ways.' 

* What thousand other ways ? 

* Why, just look about you, and see who gave you that 
desk you 're so proud of? who gave you that cap on your 
head at this moment? Who gave you your handsome 
pistol ? who gave you a five pound note for a " tip " the 
other day ? — very like an old miser, was it not ? ' Fred 
was growing eloquent in his anger. 
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Sir Percy leapt up, wriggled his arm feverishly out of 
the sling, tore off his cap, clutched up the pistol, the 
writing-desk, the slipper, with its gnawn companion, and, 
with a pride which felt no pain and a passion which knew 
no reason, he bore them to his uncle's study, and threw 
them in a heap upon the table. 'There!' he muttered to 
himself, * that wipes out all scores between us.' 

At eleven o'clock next morning the brougham swept 
round to the Castle door, drawn by the ' clipping greys,* 
while in its train followed a more humble vehicle, in the 
shape of a dog-cart, for the conveyance of the General 
and Fred to the station. 

There could not have been a more genial morning for 
an invalid to set out on a journey, — a warm sun, a soft 
wind, and the dust on the road laid pleasantly beneath 
the horses' feet by last night's rain, while overhead there 
was not a vestige of a cloud. 

On Lady Hapsworth's heart, however, as she lay on 
the sofa wrapped in her travelling dress, was still the 
sense of oppression that, while she was away among the 
heather, the blue-bells, and the mountain breezes, some 
disaster might happen to her much-loved though rebel- 
lious son. 

The General had promised her, as a brother, a friend, 
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and the guardian of her children, that at least the dinner 
in the village that she so much dreaded should not take 
place, and she knew his promises were of adamant ; but 
still more intense and painful with each comforting word 
grew the dread of something unforeseen and nameless. 

So gay a little Firefly never darted through Indian fields 
of maize as Elsie to and fro through the rooms of the 
Castle, bidding and re-bidding good bye to all within, till 
at length she alit merrily beside the coachman on his 
box. 

Fred carried innumerable wrong shawls and packages 
up and down the stairs, tied three new flies while he was 
waiting for the carriage, sat down upon them, and bel- 
lowed hideously until they were removed by the butler, 
and ended by embracing the comfortable old housekeeper 
who had nursed him when he was a baby. 

Emma made concoctions of cocoa, and arrowroot, and 
revalenta arabica, in a bewildered manner, and pressed 
her mother to take them all : she dreaded, yet hoped 
anxiously, for the result of this journey. 

And down out of sight in the horse-chestnut avenue, 
with his left arm in a sling, and switching with his light 
cane restlessly the heads of the hemlock and primroses, 
walked the schoolboy baronet, miserable in his rebellion, 
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waiting far the last momsit to comCy when he might stroll 
into Tiew and saj good b je. 

Not a word farther has passed on the subject ^ the 
Tillage feast between him and his mide ; dieie has been 
no coolnessy no reserre, no notice taken of the returned 
gifts. Sr Percy begins to think that the subject has been 
dropped or forgotten ; no further allusion to the advent 
of the tutor, though Fred declared die General had been 

down to visit him yesterday evening. What a huge in- 
expressible relief it will be when the whole party have 
ridden out of sight ! 

But they have not ridden away yet : there is a steady, 
well-measured step coining down the horse-chestnut 
avenue behind him. The baronet turns round and meets 
his uncle face to face ; he falters, and thinks of passing 
on, but that would look like guilt or fear, and he was not 
afraid ; besides, on the open face of the soldier there was 
not the shade of suspicion or reproacL 

* I was looking for you, Percy : time 's nearly up, and 
your mother would like to see you before she goes ; she 
wants to commit old Poll and one or two others of her 
pets to your safe keeping.' 

* I was going up to the Castle,' replied Sir Percy, for- 
getting he had been walking in the opposite direction. 
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* All right; and, Percy, my boy, remember this journey 
is a great risk we are undertaking : it may, and I hope will 
be, the means of restoring her to health ; but she has a 
frail tenure of her life, Percy, the lease seems nearly run 
out. Come, you understand what I mean ; we won't beat 
about the bush. Don't give her an unnecessary pang. 
Percy, promise me to give up this wild scheme, and send 
her away with a mind happy and at ease.' 

Percy coloured deeply at these words, and jerked a 
small pebble up into the air with the point of his cane, 
then seemed intently searching for another as he walked 
side by side with his uncle ; but no promise came from 
his quivering lips: the ghost of Pomfret walked on his 
other side, encouraging him, with that half-amused, half- 
pitying smile, to mutiny. 

The General stopped as they emerged out of the avenue 
into the courtyard; he looked at his watch, and then, 
turning round to Percy, said, with a firm though still 
friendly voice, * Come, Percy, we are not going to have 
open war, are we ? Give me your hand, like a man, to 
relinquish this foolish plan.' 

Sir Percy said to himself as he stood there, faltering 
before the resolute gaze of his uncle, there was no time 
for more than an idle threat, at most, on the part of his 
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guardian ; the journey could not be put off now at the 
moment when all was prepared and the horses were 
standing at the door. Let him hear this threat, whatever 
it might be, and remain silent 

The threat came, friend-like, gentleman-like, soldier-like. 

* Well, Percy, time is up, and we must start ; you have 
given me no promise, but you may, nevertheless, mean 
well. I have sufficient confidence in your honour to trust 
you without a pledge ; but, on my part, I leave both a 
promise and a pledge, that, should you be tempted to 
disobey me, this plan, in every way so disagreeable and 
unsuitable, shall never take place.' 

He turned round, leisurely and gravely, and walked 
towards the Castle. 
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C^aptjer VIII. 

THE BARONET AT HOME. 

OW the long-looked-forward-to moment had 
arrived when Sir Percy could feel himself his 
own master and free to come and go as he 
chose. Now that the last echo had died away from the 
hills behind, of carriages with their grating drags descend- 
ing the precipitous high road; now that the last glimpses 
of little Elsie's scarlet cloak had disappeared through the 
gaps in the hedge, he did not feel that instantaneous ex- 
ultation and sense of delicious freedom he had counted 
upon with so much confidence. 

On the contrary, for a short time vague yearnings for 
his mother's smile, Elsie's gay laugh, and Fred's jolly, 
rubicund face, beset him, accompanied at intervals with 
something like a regret for his manner to his uncle and 
guardian. 

He strolled from room to room of the empty Castle, 
lonely and without any fixed purpose. His shoulder, 
though only slightly injured, was sufficiently painfiil to 
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prevent him from thinking of riding, and it was stupid to 
be driven out by a servant on an objectless drive. 

He walked up to the lakes at the foot of the glen, and 
sat there for a time, watching the leaps of the speckled 
trout and the dragon-flies darting to and fro over the 
water, then on again restlessly over the gorse and heather, 
to look down on his property lying beneath him in a rich 
extent of park and pasture-land as far as his eye could 
reach. 

This vague regret seemed growing into something 
more substantial : there were tears in the baronet's eyes 
as he raised his head from the bed of mountain heather, 
where he had thrown himself down in his loneliness and 
relentings. 

The bloodhound, crouched on the slippery moss with 
outstretched tongue and panting breath, directed solemn 
side glances at the boy, as if to divine his mood ; but 
Percy never noticed him : he was looking with those dim 
eyes of his remorsefully over the past and doubtfully into 
the future. 

Supposing — only just supposing — ^he were to give for 
once to those airy nothings, * remorse' and 'regret,' 'a 
local habitation and a name/ Supposing, as I said — 
only supposing — ^he were to get out the gig after luncheon, 
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liamess old Bob, and get Andrew to drive him down to 
the station : he might follow by a later train and overtake 
the party at Weymoor, where they must stop to rest: 
fancy his mother's happy face, his uncle's genial welcome, 
and the dead weight lifted off his own heart ! 

Sir Percy rose, whistled to the dog, and descended the 
hill slowly and thoughtfully, his hands in his pockets, 
revolving the matter in his mind. 

After lunch old Bob was harnessed, the gig drove up 
to the Castle door, and Andrew, mounted beside the 
baronet, held the reins between his unpractised fingers ; 
but when they emerged from the gates they did not take 
the road to the station, but the secluded lane which led 
to the village of Hapsworth Heath. The short struggle 
between love and pride, regret and mutiny, was over. 

Old Bob jogged steadily on; the wheels of the gig 
rolled smoothly and pleasantly over the shady roads, 
while the Cuban bloodhound, faithful to his self-imposed 
charge, kept close to the wheels, turning neither to the 
right nor to the left. 

Andrew was stonily silent, as was his custom, answering 
only by a nod of his head when desired to turn this way 
or that, but nothing further. Sir Percy, however, had no 
wish for conversation; he was thinking over the last words 
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of his guardian as they emerged that morning from 
the horse-chestnut avenue, and was trying to test their 
weight. 

The General had given his pledge and promise this 
dinner should not take place : strong and firm words, no 
doubt; but how did he intend to fulfil them ? 

The first and most likely supposition was this : that he 
had been down at the inn yesterday evening, when Fred 
fancied he had gone to visit Mr. Coulson, and had for- 
bidden with all the assumption of a guardian that the 
dinner should take place. But whether the cowardly 
Thomas would respect this short-lived authority above 
the more weighty promises of the baronet himself was 
the question which at this moment was puzzling our hero, 
and making him grow more uneasy and anxious as he 
came in sight of the pretty little village inn of Hapsworth 
Heath. 

And very pretty it did look in the mellow afternoon 
sunshine, with its red tiles and creeping flowers, as Sir 
Percy drove up to the wooden gate of the garden, where, 
close by in the shade of a lilac tree, sat the curate, read- 
ing his book. 

At the sound of wheels, however, stopping at the gate, 
he rose and was about to turn towards his house, when 
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he perceived that the visitor was no other than Sir Percy 
Hapsworth, whom he had often seen in his curtained pew 
at the village church, and in whose education he was soon 
to take a temporary part. 

He laid down his book upon the bark-ribbed seat 
beneath the tree, and stepped out to meet him, while 
Thompson also, having caught the sound of wheels, 
bustled forth from the little orchard behind the inn to 
welcome the new-comer. 

' Good evening, Sir Percy. I was glad to hear from 
your uncle yesterday evening that your hurt had not been 
a serious one.' 

' Thank you vety tnuch : a case of three black crows,* 
replied Sir Percy, gruffly; for it became instantly clear to 
his mind that Fred's conjecture last night had been right, 
and that the curate was now on the watch. 

' Ay^ ay; it was a pity your mother. Lady Hapsworth, 
should have been alarmed more than was necessary ; but 
these country boys are always on the gape for some 
mare's nest.' 

' Yes ; the whole village seems to me to have no better 

occupation than spying and making mischief about their 

betters,* muttered the baronet with significance. 

'When are w^ to begfa our work. Sir Percy, eh ?' asked 

10—2 
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the curate, apparently utterly unconscious of any point or 
application being implied in these words to himsell 

* WTiat work?* asked Sir Percy, abruptly. 

'WTiy, are we not to begin our Latin and Greek in 
another week ?' 

'Not if I know it!' 

The curate was silent : tall, gaunt, and hollow-eyed, he 
looked like one more suited to wrangle for honours than 
to wrangle with contrary schoolboys. 

He took his bony hand oflf the brass lamp of the gig, 
where it had been resting, and turned aside for the book 
he had laid down. 

' Good evening, Sir Percy. I shall call in and see you 
now and then ; your uncle has commissioned me to let 
him know how you are going on.' 

' Oh, thank you ; you need not trouble yourself. I '11 
let you know if I am ill,' replied Sir Percy, haughtily. 

The curate stood for a moment, looking at the boy as 
he descended from his gig, then turned into the house to 
prepare his sermon for the following Sunday. 

I Ic was a gentleman, a scholar, and a good, true man, 
this curate ; but Sir Percy was not the one just now to 
appreciate him. 

There was an awkward pause when the innkeeper and 
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Percy stood together in the little dining-room, each wait- 
ing for the other to speak ; Sir Percy afraid to question, 
lest he should hear the humiliatmg news that his uncle 
had been down and forbidden the whole affair, and the 
wily Thompson, afraid to commit himself, with the guilty 
consciousness that the scheme was one he ought not to 
encourage. At length he winked and pointed with his 
thumb in the direction of the curate's house. 

'He's come up from the miners and the coalyards 
yonder. I doubt but he 's so accustomed to them dark 
holes, Sir Percy, that he can spy a bit farther than other 
folk.' 

' What do you mean ?' 

' I mean that he is not fit to overlook gentlefolks, who 
has been attending to the morals of the coalheavers away 
down country.' 

Percy's suspicions were on the alert, and he foreboded 
from the innkeeper's manner some difficulty or opposing 
influence, such as his imagination had been busy in 
creating. 

Again Thompson shook his round bald head and fixed 
his watery eye upon the baronet. 

* I was a'most afraid, Sir Percy, her ladyship's brother, 
the General, was going to put a stopper on our littkjM^"'^ 
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yesterday evening, when he rode up to my little gate, just 
as I was going to supper; but no, h^ just passed with |i 
civil nod like, and sat an hour or more up youd^r,* 
'Where ?' asked Sir Percy, quickly, 

* With Mr. Coulson, the curate, I say, au hour pr more; 
and my little Mary, who waits pu the lodgqrs up there, 
said he talked a deal about you. Sir Percy/ 

* About me ? I should like to know what tb^y can find 
to say against me,* replied Sir Percy, with guilty anger. 
* I suppose he's paying that spying pld daddy-long-legs to 
act deputy guardian, eh ?' And Sir Percy Ij^ughed a bitter 
and contemptuous laugh. 

* But if her ladyship,* continued the cautious innkeeper, 
' were to take it into her head. Sir Percy, to be vexed at 
our litde doings down here, she *d be angry with mpre 
than you. Sir Percy.* 

'I tell you what, Thompson: you're the greatest 
coward living. How could you lose, I should like to 
know, even if she did ? Here, I have brought you down 
money in hand.' And with a confident air he laid ten 
sovereigns on the table. 

Thompson's countenance fell. He had been led to 
expect that he would have an advance of at least twenty 
pounds, and his scruples seemed to gather on this mer- 
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cenary consideration. He slowly counted the sovereigns, 
and rung the last on the table with an expression of 
pompous despair. 'Only ten sovereigns, Sir Percy !^ 
thirty would be nearer the mark, though it's not the 
money but my credit that I 'm looking after.' 

*Pooh! your credit! am not I always telling you that 
I am your landlord ? I tell you what : if you turn rusty 
now I '11 put you out of the place bye-and-bye.' 

' I *d be sorry to disoblige you. Sir Percy, and no doubt 
you'll have the power to harm me; but it ain't that, it 
ain't that. No, Sir Percy : what 's impossible ain't pos- 
sible. I am a poor man: if I could give you a Lord 
Mayor's banquet I 'd do it to-morrow, for you '11 be a 
good landlord, and all the country says so. Let me see, 
ten sovereigns ' 

And he began counting the money again, with his 
under lip thrust out in deliberation. 

For a moment Sir Percy hesitated, and, under the 
influence of this immediate pressure, was tempted to 
put the money he had reserved for the prize into the 
greedy innkeeper's hand. But then, indeed, the glory 
would have departed from his achievement. The cup 
was the part of Hamlet in the play — the cup, the bright 
frosted silver trophy, which was to be presented by him 
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and set up in view for ever by the lucky winner — could 
not — must not be omitted. 

* I '11 pay you the rest afterwards; it 's all right,' cried he. 

Thompson felt that the stand he had made up to this 
point against Sir Percy's scheme was sufficient to fall back 
upon, if ever his conduct should be called to account ; 
he was, moreover, confident that he could be at no ulti- 
mate loss; so with an oily graciousness he abandoned 
himself to a full consideration of the plan, and the details 
of the dinner were discussed fully and freely, Sir Percy 
undertaking to send down an unlimited supply of plate, 
cut glass and china, besides adding to the entertainment 
light pastries, jellies, and delicate entries, which Thompson 
was afraid his genius could not compass. 

There only remained now to fix the time : it could not 
be for a day or two, as invitations must be sent out and 
answered, and yet Sir Percy did not wish to put it off for 
long, as he dreaded discomfiture or failure. 

He thought he would drive on with old Bob to Briarly 
Hall, and consult Pomfret; and lest he should waver 
again on such a matter, he determined to place the 
appointed sum in his friend's hands, and leave the 
selection and purchase to his superior taste, as Pomfret 
himstli had suggested. 
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* Good evening, Thompson; we shall have rare sport, 
eh?' cried Sir Percy, with an access of good temper; 
'but, I say, keep the curate in the dark, or he will be 
looking out for an invitation.* 

The innkeeper winked, and the baronet drove ofif — 
happy for the time. 

The morning was fixed for the following Friday (a pro- 
verbially unlucky day), and this being Saturday, five days 
must still intervene; but one of Pomfret's dogs had eaten 
some poisoned game, and though recovering, would not 
be ivell enough to run at an earlier period. 

Yes, Percy was happy for the time. He stayed to dine 
at Pomfi:et*s, and listened to Lady Ethel playing de- 
liciously on the piano ; but the long silent drive home 
beside Andrew through the deserted lanes, or out under 
the starlight, aroused in him again those vague misgivings, 
dim forebodings, and — yes, let us give him the credit — 
the desire, though faint and ghostly as the Milky Way 
above his head, to be something better, something softer, 
than he was. 

When he reached the Castle itself, and thought of the 
long dreary evening and night before him, his self- 
imposed loneliness became almost unbearable. Pomfret 
was not coming to stay at the Castle till Thursday, an 
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he dismally thought how he should pass the five long 
intervening days. 

He ordered a fire to be lighted in his new turret bed- 
room,* which now/ though only half furnished, was less 
vault-like and ghostly than the large blue room; besides, 
if he chose he could get Andrew to come up and sleep in 
Fred's room next door. 

Then a sudden thought came to his mind : how could 
he spend his evening more profitably than in writing the 
necessary notes of invitation? Pomfiret had said they 
ought to be sent out early to-morrow morning, and it 
would be as well to have them written overnight. 

Sir Percy wrote a remarkably good hand, and all his 
letters, even of the commonest description, were indited 
on thick crested paper, of which he kept an imlimited 
supply in his Indian sandal-wood desk. 

But, ah! there came the rub, for had not he, in his 
foolish passion yesterday, returned this very desk to the 
giver? 

It was ridiculous of him to have forgotten to empty jt 
before he gave it up: he would go in and do so at once; 
his uncle would never know it had been touched. It 
seemed to him now, he must confess, rather a foolish and 
meaningless act, to have returned his valuable presents. 
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but it would still be too humiliating to take them back 
again. 

The shortest way for Percy tq gain bis uncle's atudy 
was to traverse the gallery over the dining-haU and 
through the large red bed-room, otherwise he would have 
to go round half the Castle. 

The thought occurred to him suddenly, as he rose and 
took the candle from the table, that perhaps he would 
find the door of the red room locked, and he crossed the 
gallery with a hesitating step. But no, the General was 
of too unsuspicious and honourable a mind to deem it 

necessary to fasten his door when he was absent himself, 

* 

so Percy walked in without opposition. 

There is always something mysterious and depressing 
in entering a forsaken room, even when the tenant is 
absent only for a day or two, and to Percy's nervously- 
constructed mind, as he glanced around the apartment, 
with its latticed casement wide open to the moonlight 
and night air, it seemed almost as if the silence and gloom 
of death were within. 

He walked on, and closed down the window to keep 
out the chill breeze, then moved towards the study door, 
but hesitated, becoming suddenly aware that something 
was moving and breathing in the room^ then a strange 
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sharp sound. Percy laised the candle so as to see 
better: it was Zanga whining over Elsie's deserted crib. 

'Stop yoiir nois^ you brute, can't you?' cried the 
baionety angrily. * I declare I thought there was some 
one in the comer.' 

!Zanga took his paws down from the rails of the litde 
bed, and coming over with a mute expression of sorrow, 
followed Percy into the study. 

There on the table lay, just as he placed them yester- 
day in his childish anger, his pistol, slippers, smoking- 
cap, and desk; and there lay something else, of small 
amount — a little chamois glove of Elsie's. Percy pushed 
it aside as he drew over his desk and unlocked it; then, 
with a sudden feeling as if it were a relic of some one 
that was gone, he replaced it in the same spot again. 

He took out a sheet of his handsome crested paper 
and began to write ; but no, he could not frame a sentence 
to please him; this dismal apartment, with its. ghostly re- 
collections, damped his spirits. He felt as if his uncle's 
presence were somehow in the room with him: he rose, 
closely followed by Zanga, and went out. 

Andrew had been snoring lustily on Fred's bed for an 
hour, before the baronet, having left a candle lighted on 
the mantelpiece, retired to rest. 
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Sunshine is a wonderful dispeller of gloomy thoughts 
and futile forebodings. Sir Percy awoke, cheerful, ex- 
pectant, and, stranger still, in a good temper. He conde- 
scended even to joke a little with Andrew on his snoring 
propensities, and came down to breakfast with a good 
appetite, and with something of that delicious sensation 
of freedom which he had so much looked forward to. 

After breakfast he had. the old housekeeper up, and 
ordered a dainty and costly dinner, which she pleasantly 
said was fit for a prince, and why should not it ? but the 
good soul was astonished when the baronet gave direc- 
tions that the window curtains and lustres in the yellow 
saloon should be taken out of their muslin bags, in pre- 
paration for Pomfiret's expected visit. 

You see, Percy was naturally anxious to appear in a 
favourable light to his young friends, and how could he 
do so better than by exalting his own position, by showing 
off his own power and the glory of his ancestral halls ? 

There had not been such goings on in the domestic 
department of the Castle for many a day as now began 
under Sir Percy's reign of terror. On every landing you 
would meet a servant with a besom or a washing-tub; 
such cleaning down of paint-work, waxing of polished 
floors, and washing of statues in the antechamber ! 
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The servants had made a valiant resistance downstairs 
in tiie servants' hall, and declared they weren't going to 
slave themselves for the vagaries of a schoolboy; but 
the housekeeper coaxed some and bullied oiheis into 
obedience. 

She was a good-natured old creature, this honsekeepeTy 
honest as the sun, and good and kind, as was in woman's 
nature ever to be; but, let the truth be told, she had two 
weak points in her character, and assail her through these, 
and her judgment, though not her honesty, would bend 
and warp like a willow. These two weak points were no 
other than her two big boys, Percy and Fred, whom in 
their infancy she had nursed and kissed and wept over, 
and now in her old age she worshipped and adored. 
Percy ordered her about with a word, a willing slave; 
while Fred could kiss her out of bags of oranges and 
plum cakes by the dozen. 

When the servants murmured downstairs, and the 
people upstairs were perplexed and distressed by Percy's 
whims and lordly follies, * he was only a child — give him 
his fling ; all would come right in time ;' if Fred, in an 
access of fun and mischief, climbed with much difficulty 
into the Chinese lantern hanging in the Indian boudoir, 
and fell through it with a crash; thereby bruising himself 
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not a little, and alarming the household in general, she 
soothed, with good-humoured tact, the frightened elders, 
and applied green oil plentifully to the wounded member 
in private. 

Percy knew he had a friend in court when he laid his 
difficulties before her, and his anxieties to impress his 
friend Pomfret favourably. 

So, as I said before, floors were scrubbed, and marble 
pillEirs wiped down and polished, and curtains hung out 
in rich and glistening folds, and on the larder shelves, 
day by day, might be seen raspberry, damson, and straw- 
berry tarts of the lightest and most dainty kind ; mar- 
angles, oyster patties, transparent jellies, rose creams and 
white creams, and raisins gaily besprinkled with almonds. 

Not a cloud now for a moment ever darkened over 
their preparations. The household within worked like 
bees, and without, all was activity and zealous prepara- 
tion. Day by day the pony-cart took to the village inn its 
quantum of glistening plate and delicate painted dinner 
china; while the baronet himself superintended the care 
and management of the dogs on whose skill and swiftneW 
hung the fortunes of the day. 

No—not a cloud : not even the breath of a fioiQdtttg 
breeze, nor the tremble of a leaf. It was a st 
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triumphal progression towards happiness, independence, 
and aristocratic fame. No warning letter from home: 
no more wavering on Thompson's part : no refusal from 
any of his friends. 

It was a summer's calm. Only golden motes of victory 
dazzled our hero's eyes — not tears, as on the heathed 
hill-side. Only pictures of keen enjoyment and wild 
success, bright and vivid to the sight — not dim sha- 
dows of a yearning mother's face, pleading with him in 
the silence of the night Only words of praise and 
shouts of uninterrupted merriment and feasting — not 
echoes of the given pledge and promise, so strong and 
manly in their force when spoken — so feeble, nay, mean- 
ingless, now in his ears on the eve of this his great and 
lordly triumph ! 

Cljapte IX. 

THE UNWELCOME VISITOR. 

|HURSDAY came at length — the day which 
was to bring Pomfret to the Castle, and 
Percy rose early to see that all was in readi- 
ness for his arrival. 
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It was a bright sunshiny morning, and as Sir Percy 
strolled through his gay saloon and out upon the terrace, 
he thought, and truly, he had never seen his beautiful 
Castle and estate look so grand or imposing. He felt 
that it could not fail to fill Pomfiret, if not with jealousy, 
at least with a sense of his importance. 

He turned in at the sound of the gong to his solitary 
breakfast, and Zanga, who now neither day nor night 
deserted his charge, followed after. 

The post-bag came in, and was laid as usual on the 
table by the obsequious servant each morning since his 
uncle's departure. Sir Percy had opened this bag with 
trepidation — fearing always, he knew not what, but 
something which would interfere with his cherished 
scheme. 

This morning his hand trembled and his heart throb- 
bed even more than usual, as he turned the Bramali lock 
and looked within the dark and leathery depths of the bag. 

' Newspapers— newspapers — ^by Jove ! no letter at all ! ' 
Percy gave a sigh of relief. If anything came now to 
stop the progress of this triumph or to lower him in the 
eyes of Pomfret, he felt he could not endure it. 

But stay — after all, there is a letter I It falls out on 
the cloth, as the baronet, to save himself trouble, shakes 
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out the contents of die bag. It is his uncle's handwriting 
and seal : Sir Percy knows it, and turns pale. 

Shall he open it, or keep it by him till his triumph is 
past ? or, stay — shall he bum it unread? 

No ; after all, a letter is a feeble instrument : it may 
strike a painful blow on the mind — ^it may stretch out a 
shadowy and threatening arm; but it cannot hurt the 
body or control its movements. Sir Percy opened it, and 
read its contents, which were short : 

•Percy — ^my dear boy, 

' You will be grieved to heax your mother is 
not welL Could you not make an early start, and join 
us here? I am persuaded she will not gain ground while 
you are absent. If you have not enough money at hand 
for the journey, you can apply to Mr. CoulsoU; to whom 
I have written by this morning's post' 

Sir Percy laid down the letter oti the table beside Km, 
and tried to take in its meaning. His mother was ill, and 
he was to start at once : how ill was she? and did it mean 
for him to set out immediately on receipt of the letter? — 
to start now when all his preparations were complete, and 
on the eve of Pomfret's arrival 1 And yet, his mother 
tapold not be very ill, for he had had a letter from her 
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yesterday, written by herself, and she had not mentioned 
in it that she was worse, or asked him to follow; and then 
the thought came to Sir Percy's mind that it was all a 
' dodge ' of his uncle to take him out of the dangerous 
vicinity of Hapsworth village — a ruse by which, at the 
expense of Sir Percy's honour, he hoped to save his own, 
and keep his idle promise. 

' When the dinner is over I will think about going, but 
not sooner,' said Sir Percy, crumpling up the letter, and 
tossing it on to the hearth, in which, although it was now 
May, a bright log fire was burning. 

There was the sound of wheels on the «ppro^. Sir 
Percy started up from his luxtouched break&st^ «nd 
hunied to the window aa^ervoudy — it could oot be Pow- 
fret comiog at this early bo«r : the letter from idis uncle 
faad i^uzied him, a«d be feared he knew not whai. 

A br<^ea-kneed h^xesft aiad a tickety ^ — 'that was «U 
Sir Feny could see, £9r the dAv€X ha<i 4isj»KiMdJ^4 «lready . 

The door of the diniu^-haJl here opened, and Andrew 
entered to put an end to the baronet's feais. 

' Mr. Thompson^ bofxi tbe u&n, «ir^ wai^ite to ^epeak a 
word with you.* 

'Confound tbe fcUow T »utte»ed Sir J^ercy, fiii^y— 

driving up his old shandrydan to the front door. 

11 
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him up, iitill you, Andrew? that I may hear what he's got 
to say.' 

Thompson entered, scraping, bowing, but keeping his 
eyes fixed on the carpet 

'Well, what's the row now, Thompson? — nothing 
gone wrong, eh ? You look as if you had neither lost 
nor won !' 

* I drove over early to see you. Sir Percy, and consult 
about a little difficulty which has turned up uneiqpectedly. 
You see,' continued the innkeeper, raising his eyes, and 
trying to maintain the appearance of an honest stare — 
* the wine I ordered from York, Sir Percy, has not come !' 

* How's that?' asked the baronet, sitting angrily up in 
his chair 3 'you told me it had arrived yesterday evening.' 

' I ventured to say so, because I had sent the little 
dray down to the station to meet it, and expected it every 
moment. Sir Percy. I 've been dealing these twenty years 
with the rogues, and have put hundreds of pounds in 
tlieir way, yet they have disappointed me in the end 1' 

* Who disappointed you ? You don't mean to say we 're 
to have no wine, eh ? We might as well have no dinner 
at all,' ejaculated Sir Percy. 

* There 's the Hue came to me by post this morning — ■. 
if you '11 please to read it, Sir Percy,' said Thompson, 
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advancing deferentially over the Turkey carpet, and 
handing, with his dumpy trembling fingers, a letter to 
Sir Percy bearing the York post-mark. 

* That '11 tell you all. Sir Percy, that'll tell you all,' 
and as if he had disembarrassed himself of further re- 
sponsibility, Thompson turned and began to examine a 
picture while the baronet looked over the paper. 

It proved to be the second unpleasant letter he had 
had to read this morning, and seemed to affect him with 
by far the most pain. 

'Well, that's clear and sensible enough, Thompson,' 
he cried : ' why in the name of wonder did you not send 
them the money with the order, and not get us into this 
fix just at the last moment ? there 's time enough still if 
you send a messenger to York by the one o'clock train, 
and desire him to bring the wine back with him,' and Sir 
Percy took out his gold repeater. 

' Time enough, Sir Percy,' replied Thompson, shaking 
his head lugubriously, ' if that 's all.' 

* Well, what more do you want, standing there shuffling 
your feet as if they did not belong to you ? ' 

' Well, you see, Sir Percy, as the letter says, they won't 
give such a quantity of good wine as you were pleased to 
order without ready money, and to tell you the truth I ' 
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just run to the end of my tether, and can't afford to send 
it to them at such short notice.' 

* Nonsense, man ! have I not paid you ten pounds 
ateady, and promised you the rest in less than no time ? 
you don't doubt my word, I suppose?' 

The innkeeper deprecated such a thing as impossible, 
but still with obsequious obstinacy clung to the fact that 
the wine could not be had without money, and that the 
money he had not got. 

Sir Percy fumed and raged and swore, for his purse 
was empty and his coming quarter in the bluest distance; 
but fuming and strong language and angry threats were 
all equally vain. Thompson, still humble, oily, and defe- 
rential, stood his ground : he must be contented either to 
give the dinner with such wine as the inn boasted of for 
ordinary occasions, or the money must be forthcoming. 

Sir Percy felt the difficulty of having to make something 
out of nothing, and was silent. Thompson was silent 
also, except for one stray suggestion. 

*I suppose. Sir Percy, you haven't the key of the 
Castle cellar by you? — ^rare wines, those of her ladyship, 
if the General were not against it.* 

Sir Percy tossed his head, and burst out abruptly — 

' Ten pounds you say you want ?' 
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* Yes, Sir Percy/ 

*And you have a messenger you can send by the 
express?* 

♦Yes, Sir Percy/ 

* Then if you go down to the inn, I *11 send it to you 
in a couple of hours/ 

* All right, thank you. Sir Percy. I thought it was best 
to bring the matter before you, or I would not have 
troubled you at this early hour/ And the innkeeper 
bowed himself backwards towards the door. 

When it was closed, Sir Percy rose from his chair and 
leaned his head against the carved oak mantelpiece, per- 
plexed in the extreme. Where were these ten pounds, 
these paltry ten pounds, to come from, on which hung 
now the chances of his success ? for the sake of a ten- 
pound note was the scheme for which he had sacrificed 
everything to fall to the ground, or limp to a wretched 
conclusion } 

There was one he knew, who, at a word, a look, a half- 
formed sign, would pay the money down at once and ask 
for no repayment, who would laugh to scorn the fears of 
a tradesman or innkeeper, and double the sum if neces- 
sary; but that one was his friend William Pomfret, and 
William Pomfret he would not ask. 
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Fanqr the sun borrowing light from the moon ! fancy 
turning round in the midst of his ancestral halls, in the 
pomp and pride of the yellow saloon, in the heat of 
his glory and triumph, to borrow a ten-pound note from 
Pomfret ! It was a sickening thought; it would be better 
to seize on the plea offered him by his imcle's letter, and 
leave the house at an hour's notice. Sir Percy stooped 
down mechanically and picked up the crumpled letter, 
which lay half-scorched beside the embers. 

* Your mother is not well, Percy; I am persuaded she 
will not gain ground while you are absent' They were 
strong words: perhaps his mother was really very ill 
— more ill even than the words of the letter conveyed ! 
There was still time to catch the express and send an 
apology to Pomfret. 

But then came the bitter thought, whose would be 
the triumph ? and whose the disgrace and failure ? The 
General would have fulfilled his pledge and promise, and 
he — but wait : a dawn of hope is on the baronet's brow, 
and a flush of something which is either shame or victory. 

' If you have not enough money at hand for the journey, 
you can apply to Mr. Coulson, to whom I have written 
by this morning's post.' 

Let us say this much in defence of Sir Percy, that. 
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foolish, and vain-minded, and foppish as he has proved 
himself to be in the course of this history, had he given 
himself time for reflection he could not have fallen so 
low as he fell now, while with guilty hand he penned the 
note calling upon the curate in haste for money which his 
uncle had promised him he should have. 

The letter was written, sealed, and dispatched by a 
flying messenger, ere the full meanness of his action 
burst upon Sir Percy. 

He, whose chief object and aim in life was to appear a 
perfect gentleman, and to act so that the whole world 
should consider him to be such, had condescended to the 
meanness of an unspoken lie — to an act that, viewed from 
all its points, the mind of a true gentleman would have 
turned from in horror ! 

' Well, why did my guardian drive me to such a course 
by cutting short my allowance and interfering in my in- 
nocent amusements ? let him bear the blame,' cried Sir 
Percy, shaking off the burden of shame, which in its 
daily aggressive progress threatened to crush him. 

Hush ! there was Pomfret coming. Sir Percy hastily 
displaced the frown from his brow, and assumed an easy 
and somewhat indifferent manner as he sallied forth to 
the outer hall to receive his guest 
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A pair of graceful thorough-bred horses gliding swiftly 
round the curve of the approach, a handsome dog-cart, 
Pomfret sitting on high, holding the reins with careless 
ease, and Lady Ethel bowing brightly to him; surely the 
hour of Perc/s triumph had almost, almost culminated ! 

' Let the dogs out, Johnnie, and take them round to 
the yard,' cried Pomfret to the little tiger sitting behind, 
as he threw the reins on the horses' backs. * I say, Haps- 
worth, there 's the winner of the cup I * 

* That's as it may be,' replied the smiling baronet, 
giving his hand to Lady Ethel to assist her down. 

Lady Ethel was enchanting and enchanted: she had 
come over on purpose to see the place, William told her 
it was looking so lovely; she had never been all over the 
Castle, and would so much like to see it. 

Sir Percy, with an excitement which it was difficult to 
conceal, and an ease of manner which it was equally 
difficult to assume, led his guests from room to room, 
unaware, poor foolish boy ! that Lady Ethel, being led on 
to it by her brother, was playing upon his foibles with as 
much ease as she could upon her grand piano. 

Lady Ethel stayed for luncheon, and as all the pastries 
and good things had not yet been transported to the inn. 
Sir Percy had no discomfiture on this head either ; on the 
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contrary, Lady Ethel had never been so hungry, and had 
never tasted viands so good and tempting. 

Here the door opened, and the Rev. Andrew Coulson 
was ushered into the room, holding a letter and a leather 
purse in his hand. 

Blank consternation fell upon Sir Percy, which could 
not but be noticed by his guests ; he recovered himself, 
however, as quickly as he could, and stepped forward to 
meet the curate. 

'I came over at once on receipt of your note. Sir 
Percy,' he said, in his low, hollow voice, as he glanced 
roimd and bowed dreamily to Pomfret and his sister. 
* I 'm greatly distressed at the bad news you have received 
about your mother; you must be in great anxiety of 
mind.* 

*By Jove, Percy!' cried Pomfret, stepping forward 
imeasily, ' why did not you tell me you were in trouble ? 
I am afraid we must have been boring you dreadfully all 
the morning. I hope your mother is not seriously ill.' 

* Oh, dear ! I 'm really very sorry,' sighed Lady Ethel. 
' If you had only told us. Sir Percy, we could have gone 
away at any moment.' 

' I assure you there was not the least necessity, I would 
have told you if there were,' cried Percy, stammering. 
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blushing, and growing pale again in the intricacy of his 
dilemma, whilst he perceived with agony the long fingers 
of the curate at work removing the elastic band from the 
purse he held in his hand. 

* I have the ten pounds here, and could give you more 
if you require it,' continued the low, melancholy voice of 
the curate, ' but your uncle the General wrote me word — ' 

Sir Percy could stand it no longer : if matters went one 
step further he was disgraced for ever. 

* Thank you, thank you very much,' he cried, trying in 
vain to assume a careless manner, ' but the money will do 
any time ; I 'm not so hard up as all that.' Percy gave 
a forced laugh. 

The curate looked blankly and questioningly up at Pom- 
fret and his sister, mystified by the baronet's behaviour. 

' Are you setting out by the midday train ?' he asked at 
length, as he replaced the money slowly in the purse. 

* No ; I have given up all thoughts of going for the 
present On re-reading the letter, I do not think the 
illness so serious,' stammered Sir Percy, while his sight 
became actually dizzy from the guilty blood which 
bounded up to his head as he spoke. 

' I am glad to hear it, truly glad. Sir Percy: the country 
could scarcely afford to lose so good and liberal a lady.' 
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Percy shrank from the curate's gaze as he took his hat 
from the table and rose to leave the room. 

'I am also glad to see you have your arm out of the 
sling; I suppose you are quite recovered now from your 
little accident?* 

* Thank you, it was nothing, nothing,* said the baronet, 
impatient to rid himself of such an awkward visitor. 

'You may indeed make light of such a slight injury,* 
said the curate, gravely addressing Percy, * at a time when 
a whole district is in mourning. You saw by the paper 
the fearful catastrophe which occurred yesterday among 
the poor miners at Eversley ?* 

' Ay ! a shocking business,' said Pomfret, carelessly. 

' Yes j you have only read the details, but I have per- 
sonally known those poor men and their wives, for I was 
their curate for more than two years.* 

'Your presence would be very comforting to them just 
now,* said Pomfret, with sarcastic politeness. 

But the curate seemed unconscious of any double 
meaning : he quietly spoke of his earnest wishes to be 
upon the spot, but that his duties at present prevented 
him ; then bowing to the Pomfrets, and shaking hands 
with the baronet, he left the room. 

With his departure began afresh Sir Percy's troubles,-^: 
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they seemed as if they never would end to-day. He had 
refused the money from the curate to save his character 
as a baronet and a rich young man ; he had yet to save 
it as a host and gentleman. The wine must be procured. 

It was impossible now to borrow from Pomfret, even 
had he wished it The lie he had spoken, instead of 
freeing him from his troubles, ^nbarrassed him at eveiy 
turn. The moments were flying fiast — soon there would 
be no help« Would Lady Ethel with her perpetual smile 
never stop laughing and chattering, and leave him to 
think the matter out? She rose at lei^^ and said good 
bye ; but^ before she left the Casde,dedaied her iatentiaa 
of drivii^ 4owa with her sister tbe Ibilowiag ixK)itiii^, to 
wit&ess the oourn^ «ia»ch from tibe top of Biriarly Hill. 

"^ I '11 iK:t Rowe&a, afid gtvse 11^ poze to the viimer ; and 
I can tell you it 's a veay pretty <:op, «v«r|r cvediHaible to 
William's taste. Good bye, Sk Forcy,' die «aid, with^a 
laugh and a saucy nod, «8 €^ fnounted die dogcart azid 
was driven off by the imp of a tiger who had taken 
Pomfref s place beside her. 

Sir Percy scarcely took in the words as he handed her 
into the carriage, his mind was so anxious and perturbed, 
but before he had turned in again at the Castle 4oor a 
thought had struck him« 
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^ Take a weedy Pomfitet, and look at ** £ew s 
yoa 11 find it in tbe laDEDd-iooiQ,' iie sski, * 22x1 1 11 be 
with you in a moment. I hare oce or rro things sdH Id 
send down to Th o mfwonV 

'Thompson s in a joDj stew this nxxnin^ I can tdl 
you. I think the cmate or some one has been brightening 
the poor man out of his wits about oar blow^ooty and 
telling him he won't get paid,' laughed Pomfret, widi an 
eiqpression of comitenance which seemed to say ' I know 
the fix you 're in, old boy, but never mind me.' 

'Thompson 's an ass,' mattered Peicy ai^rify, and 
waBLed aw:^ oat of sig^ down the long oak passage, 
and down the innmnerable stone steps iriudi led to the 
door of the honsck e c p ci^s rooma. 

She was asleqp, good okl aoidl witk her Imgt brass* 
moonted qiectacks <m the top of her nose aand an open 
book on the table before her; skeping fio cahnly that die 
did not hear Sir Percy entering, nor know that he was in 
the room, till he chucked her by the plaid worsted shawl 
she wore crossed upon her ample bosom. 

Then she started up with a bewildered stare, and let 
fall the spectacles upon the floor. 

< Wake up, old nursey, can't you?' cried Sir Percy, still 
chucking at her handkerchief, and using the endearing 
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epithet which his tongue had not framed for many a day; 
* wake up, old nursey 1 I want you awfully to do something 
kind for me.' 

* Ay, that I will, Master Percy,' said the good-natured 
woman, rubbing her eyes and striving to collect her 
scattered faculties; ' say the word, and if it *s in my power 
I Ul do it.' 

* It 's something you must give me. I know I 'm an 
awful beast to ask you for it, but I shall be ruined if I 
don't get it.' 

'Anything you want you shall have, if you just say the 
word, Master Percy, and I 'd like to know who should 
have it before you ? ' 

* It 's money I want,' said Percy, shortly. 

The good woman started a little : she had expected it 
was something more in the culinary line or some further 
extraordinary upsetting of the household arrangements. 

'Money, my darling boy? why, whatever should be 
troubling you about money at this time of the day?' 

* I 'm nearly driven wild for want of it, I am indeed: if 
I haven't got it before ten minutes, I declare I think I '11 
shoot myself.' 

* How much do you want, my poor fellow ? ' said nurse, 
somewhat alarmed at the boy's excited manner. * I hope 
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no one 's playing false with you now, and bullying you 
when her ladyship 's away.* 

'Not they: it*s all right if you'll only Icok alive and 
give it out sharp. I want ten pounds ! * 

' Ten pounds I oh, deary, deary ! that *s a big sum, and 
I 'm almost afraid more than I 've got in the old box,' 
said the quondam nurse, moving across the room to the 
large trunk which contained all her wordly goods. 

She knelt down on the ground before it, and Percy in 
his impatience thought she would never find the right key. 

It opened at length with a yawning mouth, discovering 
to view two little water-colour likenesses of * her boys,' 
as nurse proudly called Percy and Fred, pasted on the 
hollow of the newspaper-covered lid. 

* There you are. Master Percy, in the very blue velvet 
frock you used to wear; and Master Fred, the darling 1 
with the very collar on him and all : her ladyship painted 
them for me herself.' 

* Get on, can't you?' cried Percy, impatiently. 

*I'm a'most afraid I haven't got it, a'most afraid, 
a'most afraid,' sighed nurse, nodding her head, as she 
turned over dresses, cloaks, aprons, and precious relics of 
various kinds, till at length from the right-hand comer of 
the box she drew a long silk stocking, and out of this^ with 
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much fumbling, a velvet bag covered with beads, and out 
of this, again, a woollen glove bound round with a garter. 

The garter had an old-fashioned clasp, and refused to 
come undone. Sir Percy stamped. 

' Wait a wee, wait a wee, deary, I '11 come on the right 
way in a moment* 

The clasp opened with a click, and the garter dropped 
into the box. Nurse shook the contents of the wooUen 
glove into her apron and began to count them. 

'One, two, three.— It will go hard with me to part 
with them, Master Percy dear; fifteen went to the boy in 
Wales a fortnight ago, to pay his 'prentice fee, and Susan 
Jane 's a sickly girl; but in truth you 're more to me than 
my own flesh and blood. — Four, five. — I hope it 's for no- 
thing wrong, Master Percy? — Six, seven, eight, nine, ten.' 

Percy caught at the sovereigns and dashed out of the 
room without a word. 

Without a moment's delay he dispatched a trustworthy 
messenger to Thompson with the money, promising him 
a liberal reward if he was in time for the train. 

' Now one can draw his breath,' ejaculated Sir Percy, 
throwing himself down on the sofa in his bed-room to 
calm his mind before rejoining Pomfiret downstairs. 

* Now at last I think I 'm pretty safe, though, by Jove ! 
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I Ve had a dozen hair-breadth escapes; if that fellow is 
only in time for the train 1 * 

Sir Percy did not Ue long on the couch, for though his 
fears about the fate of the party were subsiding, other 
cares came crowding on him, making rest impossible — 
horrible glimpses of his own heart and its workings, his 
deceit, his ingratitude, his want of filial love, the lie acted 
and the lie spoken; let him rise to the highest pinnacle 
of pride and vainglory, he felt he had * fallen, fallen firom 
his high estate.' 

He went down to the billiard-room where Pomfiret was 
reading the paper, and tried to shake off these thoughts 
by talking eagerly oi to-morrow's promised pleasures; 
which of the dogs had a chance of winning and which 
had not; the state of the ground; the chances of the 
weather, &c;, &c., till the gong sounded for dinner. 

The housekeeper had prepared a very elegant repast : 
the wine, a sufikient quantity of which had been left out 
for Sir Percy's daily use, was good; Pomfiret was in a 
genial humour, made fewer sly hits than usual, which 
came so glibly and politely off his tongue, but contained 
almost invariably a hidden sting to wound the baronef s 
pride. It was this very art of flattering and snubbing 
which kept Sir Percy for ever fawning at his feet. '^F 
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Dinner being over, they lit their dgais and strolled out 
on the terraces, do^n the broad cjpress-walk, tluoDi^ 
the gardens nvith their walls of dose-dipped yew, and ont 
into the horse-diestnut avenue, Percy talking grandly all 
the time of the changes he was going to make here^ the 
trees he was going to cut down there, the sunk fence he was 
going to fill up, and the hill-side he was going to reclaim. 
The sun was setting as they entered the horse-chestnut 
avenue ; the shadows lay long and broad on the mossy 
ground, and the red light glowed between. WTien they 
reached the end they turned again, Zanga walking before 
them, and casting every now and then a wistful gaze 
upon his charge ; there seemed somehow as if a depression 
had fallen upon his noble face and gait since the de- 
parture of his Utile mistress. 

' He 's the finest dog I ever saw, I make no exception,' 
cried Pomfret, whose admiration of the bloodhound was 
always genuine. * I 'd give a good deal if I had his match; 
but I think you *re cowing the brute, Hapsworth : he has 
not half the spirits in him he had.* 

At this moment the dog stopped in the middle of the 
path, pricked up his ears, put his nose to the ground, 

_ a nd started off in the direction of the Castle with huge 

^^■ttinly bounds. 
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What's he after now? by Jove I how he puts the 
ground behind him when he chooses/ cried Pomfret, 
stopping in his walk to admire him. 

* A hare/ replied Percy, vaguely, knocking off the em- 
bers from his cigar against the trunk of one of the trees, 
*the place is alive with them;* he was thinking at the 
moment of his uncle's threat, and smiling at its idleness. 

'Let's come in; the evening's getting raw and damp,' 
he said, rousing himself. ' You can finish your cigar in 
the house just as well ; come in,' urged Sir Percy, laugh- 
ing; * I have had a fire lighted in the red study; it is the 
cosiest room in the Castle.' 

*Well, I don't mind if I do; but how do you think 
your uncle will like our making a smoking-room of his 
sanctum sanctorum^ eh ? ' 

* I don't care how he likes it. I believe you think I 'm 
afraid of him,' cried Percy, somewhat testily. 

' He seems to have his own way pretty much, that 's all 
I judge by,' replied Pomfret, carelessly. 

' I should like you to show me one single instance in 
which he 's got his own way yet in opposition to mine; in 
fact, I defy you to do it.' 

* My dear boy, don't get so warm : what 's the use of a 
guardian if he does not do his duty — chop your allowance, J 
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look after your morals, forbid this and that amusementi 
and keep a rod in pickle for disobedience? I assure you 
it 's quite the correct thing, and I 'm sure I *d have been 
a much better boy if I 'd been tied by the leg as you are.' 

Pomfret laughed lightly as he spoke, and drawing a 
deep whiff of his cigar, puffed the white smoke straight 
up into the air. 

*Tied by the leg?' echoed Sir Percy, 'by Jove! I'm 
not the chicken you take me for, I can tell you what — 
I showed him his place the first hour he came into the 
house, and he has had the sense to keep to it ever since.' 

' I am quite sure of it, my dear fellow : of course I was 
only humbugging ! But I can't, for the life of me, help 
giving a fellow a prod on a sore subject, for the fun of 
seeing him wince ! Come in now, for, as you say, a fire 
won't be a bad idea.' 

They went in at the Castle door, and mounted the 
stairs two at a time to the General's study. Pomfret was 
in advance, but he stopped ere he turned the handle, 
and said gaily to Percy, 

* When the cat 's away, we all know the mice may play 
— but, 'pon my word, I think we shall get into a row, in- 
vading the old fellow's private apartment, when there are 
lenty of other rooms in the house.' 
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Percy, in his silent contempt for his companion's 
remonstrance, pushed past him, and opened the study 
door — then fell back, blanched and mute; for there, by 
the fire prepared for them and their comfort — as if sum- 
moned by the rod of a magician — sat the General himself, 
gtave and stem — come back to keep his given pledge and 
promise ! 




Percy's revenge. 

DID not know you had come home, sir,' 
stammered Sir Percy, in guilty hesitation, as 
he made a step forward to meet his uncle. 
' No ; you were out walking with your friend when I 
arrived. I was in hopes at first that I should find you 
had started by the midday train for Scotland.' 
' Why ? Is my mother worse ? ' 
'No, Percy, not worse than when I wrote, but ill 
enough to cause great anxiety. I hope that you will be 
able to return with me to-morrow.' 

'To-morrow? to-morrow? I am afraid that I cannot* 
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No, I don't think I could manage to go to-morrow,' hesi- 
tated Sir Percy, growing hot and pale by turns as he 
stood before his uncle. 

* Why not, Percy?' 

' I have business ; that 's to say, I have an engagement' 

'What business or engagement do you place before 
your mother's health, Percy?' 

Percy was silent : his uncle's manner was stern ; he felt 
a struggle for victory and probably defeat was before him; 
he pushed back the door that Pomfret might not overhear. 

' There is no use beating about the bush, Percy,' con- 
tinued his uncle ; ' nor do I wish to pretend ignorance of 
your plans. My object in coming home so suddenly, I 
confess to you, has been to put an end to this engage- 
ment you speak off; but I had been in hopes that you 
might have accepted the way of escape I offered to you.' 

Percy was still silent, while the colour lay in crimson 
patches on his cheeks. 

'You must give up this plan, Percy,' said his uncle, 
kindly, ' and as far as lies in my power I will try and help 
you out of your trouble.' 

' I can't give it up,' muttered Percy; ' it would ruin me. 
' If you join me in relinquishing this foolish scheme, I 
will undertake to smooth away your difficulties,' continued 
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the General, lowering his voice as he perceived the anxious 
looks Percy cast towards the door. ' I will walk down 
with you myself to Thompson's this evening, and tell him 
we are starting by the early train to-morrow. We can 
arrange with him afterwards for his trouble and expense.' 

* I can't disappoint my friends when I have everything 
prepared for them, it's impossible; you oughtn't to expect 
it,' said Percy, still trying to subdue his voice, though tears 
of disappointment and gathering anger stood in his eyes. 

The General did not speak for a moment ; it pained 
him evidentiy to witness the boy's distress. 

* I warned you of all this before, Percy,' he said, feel- 
ingly. ' I tried to save you from it, and even now, if it were 
possible with honour to avoid interfering with your plea- 
sure, I would yield ; but I have given my promise to your 
mother, and as your guardian I have a duty to perform. 
Let me persuade you, Percy, to follow my advice, and by 
accompanying me to Scotland avoid all further scandal.' 

It was impossible. Pomfret knew all— would tell all 
to his friends : he could not trust to his honour or to his 
clemency as a friend. He would make one cast more, 
and throw himself on the good-nature of his uncle. 

'We are not going to do anything wrong, sir; could 
you not let the party pass over quietly? I will go with 
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jcw to-mortow evening/ he pleaded, in the humility of his 
deq)air. 

* No, Percy} I cannot, under any circumstances, peiinit 
this dinner to take place. I have given my pttxnisei and 
cannot draw back now/ 

'And so have I,' cried Percy, aloud, bursting all bounds 
of discretion in his futile anger, while the tears, which he 
had restrained up to this moment, burst out on his cheeks, 
* and, by Jove I 1 11 keep it 1' 

The General looked anxiously towatds the door, as if 
wishing to remind Percy of his friend's proximity j but 
the tide was loose now and could not be restrained. 

* I don't care who hears me,' he cried, dashing his hand 
across his cheeks. ' I won't stand this sort of treatment. 
It was a shabby and cowardly trick you played, sneaking 
home in this way, when you knew I did not expect you. 
I'd rather leave my home and place For ever than be 
bullied and worried by you in the way you do and have 
done since the first hour you came into the house.' Percy 
hesitated for words : his anger and bitter disappointment 
were too strong almost for expression. 

* I am sorry, Percy, you can look upon me in this light,' 
replied the General. * If my conduct has been such as you 
describe, it has been in direct opposition to my feelings.' 
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* It has been such : you know it has ! You have made 
yourself a comfortable nest here in my house, and now 
you want to kick me out ; but you shan't.* I '11 show you 
that you 're not master in my house. I '11 have my party 
to-morrow, whether you forbid it or not I defy you to 
prevent it !' And Percy's hand trembled and shook as he 
raised it again to brush the passionate tears from his face. 

The General grew more grave, more sorrowful, as these 
bitter accusations burst from his nephew's lips ; he seemed 
seeking for words, for thoughts, for help, whereby he 
might stay the torrent of these most unjust accusations. 

' Percy,' he said at length, in a voice which seemed 
struggling with some strong emotion, *do not imagine 
for a moment I am going to seek to justify my conduct 
in your eyes. God is my witness that I have your wel- 
fare close at heart, and that, as a guardian, I have ever 
striven to combine both my love and my duty. I have, 
as you say, found in my old age a comfortable and, I had 
trusted, a hospitable home. Your mother invited me 
here with all a sister's love ; I had but one strong tie left 
to bind me to earth ; it was here also. But independent 
of all this, Percy, your father named me in his will your 
guardian, and prayed of me to watch with your mother 
over the trials and struggles of your early life. I cannot 
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nam let woids sach zs yoa kire spoken in your disap- 
pointment and anger move me firom what I cxmsider my 
post and dolTy^speciailT now in the hour of dai^er and 
temptation.' 

^ If mj ^itber had been here he would not have acted 
as 70a hare d(me ; it was a mean and shabby trick ! you 
laid your (dot and stack your spies about, and dien waited 
till all was complete to have your blow at me, and prove 
yoorself the master. Bat, do as yoa will, yoa shall not 
sacceed. 1 11 blazon yoar condact all over die coantiy ; 
and if yoa foil me in this, 1 11 plan and cany oat some- 
thing a thousand times worse.' 

With this, Sir Percy turned on his heel, and, with the 
tears still hot on his face, rejoined Pomfret, who was sitting 
in a nonchalant manner on the lowest step of the stairs. 

* Well, you Ve been giving it to each other pretty hot 
and strong up there, to judge by your voices, at least. 
What *s been the row, old boy ? has the guardian knocked 
our spree on the head, as I foretold ? * And Pomfret cast 
a sly glance on Sir Percy's hot and tear-stained face. 

' I Ve knocked him on the head, I rather think, and 
given him a Roland for his Oliver. He thought he had 
nothing to do but to bark at me, and that I 'd turn tail 
and cry ^^ PeccaviT'^ but he found] himself for once in the 
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wrong box. Come out, Pomfret, and let *s take a turn in 
the open air, for this fellow has driven me into a fever.' 

Pomfret gave a long, dubious-sounding whistle, rose 
from the stairs, yawned, stretched himself, and followed 
Percy out into the courtyard and across the comer of 
the sheep-field. 

*Well, what's to be done?* he said in his careless 
manner, so hurtful to Percy at all times, but more es- 
pecially now. * Shall I run round the country and tell 
the fellows you 're up a tree, and don't expect to get down 
in time for the sport ? ' 

' I tell you I '11 go down there to-morrow, as sure as 
I 'm alive, let him do or say what he will ; and if Thomp- 
son runs rusty, he shaU suffer for it.' 

' But, supposing your guardian treats you like a naughty 
child, locks you up in your- room, and puts you on bread 
and water diet, what will you do then, my poor boy ? ' 

Percy could have struck Pomfret to tiiie ground for 
these words of contemptuous pity, but at this moment he 
caught sight of his uncle's figure bearing slowly down the 
crescent, which led through the broad sheep-fields in a 
direct line to Hapsworth village. 

* There he goes,' cried Pomfret, pointing in the direction 
with his cane. * I say, what a splendid figure he has 1 I 'd 
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know him for a soldier all over the wodd. WeU, old 
fellow, there 's not much use in my staying here t(H^ght» 
is there, if we 're not going to have our q;)ort to-monow?' 

* I tell you we are going to have it,' cried Sir Percy, 
stopping in his walk and stamping on the ground. ^ I 
believe you *re a coward, or you 're trying to make me cme I* 

' But a guardian has got the strong arm of the law on 
his side, and I don't see what a small boy can do against 
that, let him kick ever so hard. However, if you have 
the pluck to fight it out, and want me to help you, I 'm 
your man ; but, I say, if you 've cooled enough now, let \ 
go in, for I 've on my light coat, and I'm getting as damp 
as a muffin. Halloo ! there's a dead lamb lying down 
there under tlie thorn tree, is it not? no, by Jove, I be- 
lieve it 's a bull-dog 1 ' 

Percy turned round quickly at these words and looked 
in the direction pointed out to him; he hurried to the 
spot, and there, imder the thorn as Pomfret had said, lay 
the Harrow bulldog, dead. 

* He 's been shot,' said Pomfret, turning over the body 
with the head of his walking^tick, ^ that 's clear, and a great 
pity, for he 's as perfect a brute of his kind as ever I saw.' 

' If I can find out who shot him without my leave, they 
shall suffer for it,' cried Sir Percy, fiushmg up in fresh 
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anger at the thought of his uncle's frequent yemonstrancesu 
* Here, Johnstone, what 'a the meaning of this, I *d like to 
know?' he cried to the shepherd, who at this moment en- 
tered the sheep-walk, gun in hand,-T-*who shot this dog?* 

* I ^d. Sir Percy,' replied the man, touching his cap 
civilly, * about an hour ago/ 

' And how dare you touch him, you scoundrel, when 
you knew he was my dog ? ' 

•I'm aony to put you out in any way, Sir Percy,' re- 
plied the shepherd, still in the same civil voice, though 
evidently unmoved by the baronefs anger, ^but I got my 
curders from the General.' 

'What orders? how dare you mind them, even if you 
did ? I'll have you up before the magistrates for this, 
see if I won't ! I '11 teach you who is your master/ 

' The dog he killed a fine ewe a fortniight ago^ and her 
two lambs, and the General he had him put up, and said 
as how he would speak to you, Sir Percy, to give him 
away, but bid me shoot him if he was let stray again about 
the place and did more mischief. An' a couple of hours 
ago, coming through the field, I find him loose and tearin' 
to pieces the fine ram cost fifty guineas^ came down from 
Lunnon last week.' 

' I don't care if it cost fifty thousand guineas, you 
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had no right to put your j&nger on him. But I '11 be 
hanged if I stand this sort of thing any longer, I Ve stood 
it too long as it is. I '11 have my revenge for it now, see 
if I won't : 1 11 pay him out for this dastardly piece of 
interference.' Percy stopped, and looked round at 
Pomfret, while a white gleam of passion quivered over 
every muscle and feature of his face. * I will show him 
before an hour is over that he has no child to play 
with. I '11 have my revenge for all this, I swear I will ! ' 
It was no idle threat. Sir Percy turned at once off 
towards the Castle, and Pomfret surveyed in half amuse- 
ment, half fear, the passionate gait of the boy, as he 
stumbled blindly over the grassy mounds of the sheep-field. 

* 'Pon my life, I think the fellow means mischief,' said 
Pomfret to the shepherd, as he followed with his eyes 
Percy's retreating figure. ^ I think I '11 make my way 
home before it gets pitch dark, for I 've no fancy to be 
hooked into a schoolboy's row. Good evenmg, Johnstone.' 

* Good evening, sir.' 

Meanwhile Percy, full of a cruel and revengeful pur- 
pose, made his way, with his knees bending from excite- 
ment, across the courtyard of the Castle and in at the 
postern door. 

The General had shot his dog, or had given orders 
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that it should be shot — it was the same thing — it was all 
of a piece with his tyranny. It was a brutal, cowardly 
thing to shoot an innocent dog ; and yet all the time, as 
Percy stood by his study table, he was gathering up with 
a trembling hand the shot, caps, and powder wherewith 
in his paltry spite he was going to shoot the still more 
innocent Zanga. 

The first charge of shot fell through his trembling 
fingers upon the carpet. Percy could not wait to pick it 
up ; if he stopped, if he lingered, he might cool on his 
deadly purpose and lose the promised revenge. 

His pistol lay upon the General's table, he knew that 
well, he had placed it there himself in his virtuous wrath 
but a week ago ; he had seen it there but an hour ago, 
when, in his still more righteous anger, he had heaped 
abuse and reproach upon this heartless guardian's head. 

Percy mounted the stairs to the red study with hasty 
strides, for at every step now the white light was dying 
from his face and the cruel purpose from his heart ; yet 
he must strike the blow now for his rights and liberty, or 
lie down conquered and humiliated for ever. 

The pistol lay on the sandal-wood desk, just where he 
knew he should find it, and by its side Elsie's solitary 
chamois glove, a mute representative of Zanga's mistress 
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Percy paused for one second. The thought of Elsie's 
passionate grief had not presented itself to his mind 
before ; the remembrance of all her love, all her gentle 
affection swelled up for one moment in his bosom ; but 
no, her tyrannical father had made no allowance for his 
grief, no allowance for his wounded feelings. 

He took the pistol from the table and loaded it, wishing 
with all his heart that he could have met Zanga some- 
where in the field — in the courtyard — an3nYhere outside, 
that he might have killed him with a stick or a stone, 
while passion was at its blindest height, not here withii^ 
the very precincts of his uncle's room, 

Percy pushed open the door leading into the large red 
room, where he knew Zanga must be, for he had heard 
his melancholy whine at intervals through the pauses be- 
tween his uncle's arguments and his own angry replies — he 
heard it again now as he completed his cruel preparations. 

The shutters were closed within, and the room lay in 
sombre magnificence; only the fire-glare and the dull 
twilight coming in through the door showed Percy the 
outline of the great canopied bed, the table in the centre 
of the room, the dead wife's picture hanging on the wall, 
the little cot in its innocent stillness and purity. 

Percy drew a quick, short breath j he was not a cruel 
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boy at heart, and the first sight he caught of Zanga 
almost unnerved him. 

The dog was not l)dng down on the rug as he expected 
to find him, but, as on the night gone by, he stood with 
his paws on the rail of Elsie's cot and his grand old head 
bent down with inquiring love over her pillow. 

* If I don't fire now I shall never be able to shoot him.* 

Percy raised his arm, but turned away his head, raised 
his arm on a level with the dog's head, but looked into 
the glowing firelight 

Thus it came to pass, miserable boy ! that he did not 
see a little white-clad figure rise from the silent cot, all 
dazed from its dreams of peace and love ; that he did not 
see in his hesitating guilt its little arms cast up for mercy, 
its little lips opened for intercession. No ! his finger re- 
leased the trigger — a flash ! — a pitiful cry ! and, as the 
smoke curled off into the darkness, there — at the foot of 
her little bed — all dabbled in her blood, lay the silent 
body of our 'Firefly !' 

Percy dropped the pistol from his hand and hurried for- 
ward. There on her face, with her yellow hair streaming 
over the counterpane, her white arms stretched before her, 
lay Elsie, the life, the light, the sunshine of the Castle. 

He lifted her up painfully and carried her to the rug; 

\^ — ^ 
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there on his knees before the fire he looked into her dead 
eyes, then with a groan and a shudder laid her back upon 
the ground. His revenge had been indeed complete. 

Zanga, terrified and stunned by the explosion, licked 
the mute face of his mistress and looked up into Percy's 
face for an explanation, but only wild fear and wilder 
despair were on it now, not revenge. His uncle would 
come home and find the lamp of his Firefly gone out for 
ever; the poor man would return to find his ewe-lamb 
slain and bleeding on his hearth ! Percy could not be 
there to witness it: — he rose, cast one lingering look 
round the room, and darted out through the door leading 
across the dining-hall to the turret rooms beyond, darted 
out in his cowardly fear, calling for no help, leaving none 
behind him but the dog and the dead mother's picture to 
keep watch over the child ! 

Down the turret stairs he flew, brushing past the be- 
wildered housekeeper and more bewildered Andrew, out 
into the cool evening air, across the courtyard, down the 
horse-chesnut avenue, a second Cain flying from the face 
of justice, into the brushwood and fern of the dark 
and deserted glen : the wicked fleeing where no man pur- 
sued — the baronet fl)ang from his castle and rich estates 
a jruilty wretch, a miserable boy, disgraced for ever ! 
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Meanwhile, with slow and thoughtful step the General 
pursued the path which led through the sheep-field to 
Hapsworth village. His face bore an unusually sad and 
careworn expression, and perplexed shadows passed over 
it from time to time. It was almost dark before he 
reached the garden door of the quiet country inn. 

The landlord himself, not expectant of visitors, stood 
idly before his gate, his hands crossed behind his pudgy 
back, smoking his pipe. A long dip candle was wasting 
itself away in the parlour of the inn, through the open 
window of which the General could see the costly pre- 
parations for Sir Percy's feast, the glittering glass and 
shining plate, the silver-throated champagne-bottles, and 
trembling creams and jellies. 

'Your servant, sir,* said Thompson, bowing obsequi- 
ously, and nervously removing his pipe and greasy cap, as 
the tall figure of the General emerged through the turnstile. 

'Good evening, Thompson,' he returned with civil 
dignity. * I have come to know whether you received a 
message from me this morning? ' 

'No, General, no message; I did not even know you 
was in the country, sir, not a hint,* cried Thompson, 
dropping his voice to a feeble self-defensive whine. ' I *m 
sure if I had — ' m 
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* Did the curate, Mr. Coulson, not give you my direc- 
tions and wishes about this dinner you have prepared in 
there?* and the General coldly pointed with his walking- 
stick towards the dining-room window. 

* No, indeed General, not a syllable from you,' pleaded 
Thompson, looking round where the dismal dip betrayed 
his active preparations for the morrow; ' he hinted darkly 
as how I might get into trouble with her ladyship, and 
get myself ruined for my kindness and forbearance with 
the young master ; and I am sure. General, I can testify 
I did all in my power to put Sir Percy oflf his plans from 
the outset : I told him her ladyship might be angry, indeed 
I did, General. I hindered him in every way in my 
power, and was alius a frightening him wi* false words 
an* true, as Sir Percy himself could bear me witness.* 

* I don't want any of your whining excuses, sir,* cried 
the General, hotly. *You have not acted honestly by the 
boy; you may have had guilty fears for yourself, but none 
for him. Thank God I returned in time to save him 
myself. Put away all your extravagant preparations; I 
will not have another orgie take place in this inn while I 
am here to prevent it. Let me see when I return that 
all has been done as I desired, and that your house is 
quiet and orderly as it should be.* 
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The General strode on in the direction of the curate's 
house. 

When he returned an hour later he found the humiliated 
and terror-stricken landlord still removing with trembling 
hands the preparations for to-morrow's dinner. He stood 
by till all had been carried away; and then, turning his 
back on the multiplied apologies and bows of the inn- 
keeper, passed again through the turnstile into the sheep- 
field beyond. 

It was a quiet night, with myriads of stars overhead, 
and a young moon low down near the horizon, as with 
slow, grave gait, his arms folded on his breast, he retraced 
his steps towards the Castle. 

This fine calm summer evening, with its stillness and 
silence, its sorrow and heart-ache, brought back to him 
somehow that night not so far gone by, when, under the 
moonlight and shadow of tall palm trees, he had laid 
his poor wife to sleep for ever in her jungle grave. Ay! 
there had been sorrow and heart-ache that night too; it 
seemed as if it was to be his portion for life; and tears as 
large as the drops of dew on the grass at his feet clouded 
the General's eyes, and made the moon tremble in the 
skies as he looked upwards for help — that help which in 
a few moments he must need so sorely. 
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Hush! there was some one running with rapid steps 
down the horse-chestnut avenue : the General stopped and 
listened ; it was the step of one flying forward in terrified 
haste. A short figure came for a second out into the star- 
light, leaped a low gate fence, and entered the meadow 
on the other side of the sheep-field j he could hear still 
the quick dull beat of steps crushing through the rich 
uncut grass; then the cracklmg and breaking of the 
thorns down by the river ; and again all was still. 

The General was no coward, but this rapid flight had 
startled him somehow. He stood for many minutes wait- 
ing for a further stir, but hearing none, walked on. 

He was not aware — not yet — of a figure coming down 
the sheep-field path towards him with nervous hesitating 
step and faltering gesture. 

He sees it now: it is Andrew, bareheaded, hastening 
down the beaten footway of the pasture to meet him. A 
few words are spoken in terrified, pitying haste. 

Let us turn away our eyes, that we may not witness the 
blow descending on the defenceless General's head; let 
us close our ears, that we may not hear the sobs which 
burst from a soldier's bosom. 
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THE dairyman's CART. 

T was about four o'clock in the morning, the 
dawn was changing into yellow sunshine, 
cocks were shaking out their feathers and 
crowing to the hens to come down from their roosts; 
blackbirds were already on the wing, or busily dropping 
early worms down the yellow throats of their young ; and 
one old crow, more brave or knowing than the rest of 
her species, was taking her sooty family out for a walk 
over a newly-sown turnip-field, regardless of the inhuman 
figure who, with wooden arms stretched out threateningly 
through his blue smock-frock, and with broad-brimmed 
straw hat set jauntily upon one side of his straw head, 
bowed and swayed on his rickety limbs with every cap- 
full of wind which came whistling through the young 
plantation on the opposite side of the road. 

But though there was a wind, it was as fine a May 
morning as ever dawned. It was more the sort of breeze 
which often rushes over the fields before sunrise and 
dies out in the heat — enough to ruffle the down on the 
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Hush! there was some one running with rapid steps 
down the horse-chestnut avenue : the General stopped and 
listened ; it was the step of one flying forward in terrified 
haste. A short figure came for a second out into the star- 
light, leaped a low gate fence, and entered the meadow 
on the other side of the sheep-field ; he could hear still 
the quick dull beat of steps crushing through the rich 
uncut grass; then the crackling and breaking of the 
thorns down by the river ; and again all was still. 

The General was no coward, but this rapid flight had 
startled him somehow. He stood for many minutes wait- 
ing for a further stir, but hearing none, walked on. 

He was not aware — not yet — of a figure coming down 
the sheep-field path towards him with nervous hesitating 
step and faltering gesture. 

He sees it now: it is Andrew, bareheaded, hastening 
down the beaten footway of the pasture to meet him. A 
few words are spoken in terrified, pitying haste. 

Let us turn away our eyes, that we may not witness the 
blow descending on the defenceless General's head; let 
us close our ears, that we may not hear the sobs which 
burst from a soldier's bosom. 
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tie ; look at his face : it is an aristocratic face too, — ^the 
thin, high nose, with well-shaped nostrils, the close, firm 
lips, and eyebrows set cleanly over the black eyes beneath. 

But I would rather be the honest ploughboy* turning 
the comer of the road this moment, with his milk-bucket 
in his tawny hand, with round freckled face, eyebrowless 
eyes, and nose undeniably flattened, with smock-frock 
innocent of embroidery and corduroys ignorant of shape 
or form. I would far rather be this honest, beaming, 
whistling, trudging ploughboy than Sir Percy Hapsworth, 
Bart., of Hapsworth Castle, now climbing painfully out of 
sight into the turnip-field beyond. 

The ploughboy stopped, snified about to see if a fox 
had crossed the road and gone in through the gap in the 
hedge, then resumed his whistling, trudging innocently on 
to milk the fawn-coloured Jersey in the field below the 
village, whilst Sir Percy rose, with cautious, trembling 
steps, and made towards the centre of the field. 

He had an object in view, that was plain; for, though 
the place and field were strange to him, he turned neither 
to the right or left, but on over the rough clay till he stood 
beside the scarecrow in the very centre of the field, which, 
with its wooden arms extended through its blouse, and its 
straw-capped head blown to and fro by the breeze, looked ^ 
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like a jolly sailor making a salaam to his commanding 
officer from the mizen top-mast 

Here, with another nervous glance around him, the 
baronet sat down, and began slowly drawing oflf his 
fashionable coat, the latest cut from Johnson's ; he threw 
it to a little distance, then took out his jewelled pin and 
laid it on the clay beside him. He did not hesitate or 
look yearningly at it : there was a spell over him. His - 
watch and chain and shining rings were added soon ; his 
waistcoat, braided by his mother, — ^yes, he hesitated then, 
but only for a moment ; the spell was on him still, and 
now he stands up, takes the blouse from off the scare- 
crow's straw-stuffed shoulders, the straw hat from its 
spindle neck; and as, with his former gay possessions 
gathered in his arms, he hurries down the field to the 
stream, the spell is broken — he is no longer Sir Percy 
Hapsworth, Bart., of Haps worth Castle, but a ragged, 
houseless, miserable boy, down whose cheeks tears large 
as pearls are streaming. Yes, the farce of pride and rank 
and foppery is played out for Sir Percy; there remains 
but one short scene, to let drop the curtain on the bright 
world, and the bright past, and the bright eyes he has left 
behmd him for ever. 

Sir Percy creeps to the water's edge, to the side of the 
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little stream which gurgles through water-cress and weeds 
down the side of the field and out into the quiet lane be- 
yond. He looks about, moves higher up, and then kneels 
down in the mud, among the shepherd's-pmrse and forget- 
me-nots. The tears are still running down his cheeks as 
fast as drops of rain down a window-pane ; but we must 
have pity on him, for he has not cried all the long night, 
though he was in the dark and alone. 

He opened the gold case of his repeater that he might 
read the hour for the last time from its well-known face ; 
but, I tell you, he could not see the numbers, so fast 
these tears were gathering. He must not delay, however. 
He replaced the watch in the braided pocket, stuck the 
gold pin through, to prevent its falling out, and, rolling 
his coat, waistcoat, rings, and neck-tie into a bundle, he 
thrust them into the dark clay passage through which the 
stream found its way out into the lane beyond, — and 
Percy creeps through the gap in the hedgerow out into 
the sunny high road — a beggar. 

Do not imagine for a moment that because I told you 
that up to this last scene there had been no tears, — do 
not imagine for a moment that this great transition has 
taken place without a wrench, without a struggle; no, 
the wrench was so agonizing that the schoolboy fainte^^^ 
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twice down among the briars and nettles, with no one but 
the stars to see him ; the struggle was so desperate that it 
brought him, trembling, to his knees, with no one but 
his God to hear him. 

At first, when he left the Castle last night, and flew 
down the horse-chestnut avenue into the glen and thickets 
beyond, he had no connected thoughts at all within his 
mind — nothing but fear, fear, fear, whirling round and 
round, driving him on out of sight of the dead child, out 
of sight of his ancestral castle, out of sight of his uncle 
returning sadly through the sheep-fields. It gave him 
strength at first, this fear ; and, strange to say, it gave him 
courage to leap gates and fences, courage to cross rivers 
and burst through thorny thickets, till it failed him sud- 
denly in a moment and left him lying as senseless as the 
dead bull-dog under the thorn ti-ee. 

The monotonous rasp ! rasp ! of the corncrake in the 
meadow by his side was the first sound which brought 
Percy back to consciousness ; he felt intensely sick and 
giddy ; and the pasture beyond where the sheep lay all 
huddled together in sleep, heaved up and down before 
his eyes, like the luggaged deck of some giant steamer. 

For a few short moments, just while this weakness 
lasted, he thought of turning back and throwing himself 
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on the compassion of his uncle ; but only for a few mo- 
ments, for as the giddiness and sinking abated, fear grew 
strong again, and he rose to continue his cowardly flight. 
The little lane below Hapsworth village was as still 
as death when Percy entered it ; so still that all the curs 
in the place heard from a distance the dull beat of the 
flying feet, and barked discordantly. A few paces brought 
him into the village itself, past the infant school and in 
front of the rose-covered inn. 

' Down, Yelper, down !' cried Percy, as the small black 
dog belonging to the landlord wriggled beneath the 
wooden gate and flew furiously at the fugitive. 

The dog knew his voice, wagged his tail, trotted a few 
paces on in front, and then returned to its domicile. 

Percy caught for a moment, through the turnstile gap, 
a glimpse at the Castle : it was not still and dead and 
dark, like the houses in the village; there were lights 
passing to and fro hurriedly, and the broad band of lamp- 
light on the terrace showed that the oak door itself was 
open : soon the terrible news of the disaster must reach 
the silent village. Percy hurried forward. He had no 
definite plan in this wild flight, no distant point of rest 
and hope ; only his limbs were vainly seeking to outstrip 
his fears, which grew and multiplied with every step. 
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On past the curate's house : the good man was not in 
bed ; Percy saw him with head bent over a book, con- 
suming the midnight oil ; and now the last house in the 
village was left behind, this rapid meaningless flight may 
be resumed with safety, and before the short darkness of 
a summer night fell over the country, and checked him 
in his progress, he had reached the fir plantation from 
which we have seen him emerging in the early morning 
Ught. 

It was during this pause in the darkness, to which he 
had not yielded till stumble after stumble, fall after fall, 
on the open high road, had proved its necessity; it was 
during this pause that the great wrench and struggle had 
taken place: face to face he had been obliged to meet 
again the fatal deed his hand had committed, and con- 
sider the consequences which must follow. 

He groped his way in through an open gateway, and 
lay down on his face among the long grass and wild 
parsley, to wait for daylight; and with his hands pressed 
against his eyes he tried for a time to crush out all 
thought, all feeling. 

But this was folly; he must stare his danger in the 
face, and see if there were no point of help or hope? 
no bridge whereby to span the chasm which had sud- 
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denly yawned between him and his home — nothing but 
his miserable self left to him as a possession out of all 
his riches and his wide estates. 

Remorse, pity, repentance, he drove from him; there 
was room for nothing just now but fear, the agony of 
fear, and the trembling chances of escape and pardon. 

Self-defence, were he even to return and hazard it, he 
felt would be impotent, unless he had some one to stand 
by and plead his cause — some powerful friend, to shield 
him from the laws of his country, which must henceforth 
claim him as a criminal and murderer. 

But had he not one friend for whose approval he had 
sacrificed all — a mother's love — brotherly confidence — 
honour — ^pity — humanity? would not this one friend, at 
whose feet he had laid down all these treasures, stand by 
him now, in his hour of humiliation and shame? 

No, Percy felt the hope, even as it rose for a moment 
in his bosom, a vain one. This shado«vy friendship, 
which had run before him in the sunshine, beckoning 
him on to rebellion and folly, like a shadow now must 
perish in the darkness of his fall. 

Could he not call upon Pomfret to prove his un- 
swerving rectitude, his gentlemanly pride (not false pride), 
his filial devotion, his love of home and home pleasures, 
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and all the virtues which might lead to exculpation, or at 
least to a gentle decision ? 

No: if called upon at all, this friend Pomfret must 
rise as an accusing enemy, to bear testimony to the 
revengeful threat, the revengeful purpose he had spoken. 

And then out of the despair of his mind, and out of 
the heat of fever, came the clear sound of the very words 
he had spoken in his anger — fatal words, spoken in the 
blindness of passion, yet capable of being tortured into 
proofs of premeditated guilt : as their full force crept 
over his mind, it paralysed again for a time all thought 
and feeling. 

The grey dawn creeping through the boughs of the 
fir trees found Percy sitting vacantly among the briars 
and brushwood, striving to gather up the tangled threads 
of thought, and arrange them for action, but this time 
with the deadness of despair, which almost counselled 
him to lie there in his faintness and weariness, and allow 
the hounds of justice to overtake him. He yielded to it 
for a time, and lay back among the thorns and brambles, 
with white face and whiter lips. 

But it was only for a time; the cool morning breeze, 
blowing through his hair, dissipated the faintness, and 
the early sunshine creeping in through the undergrowth, 
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made him feel that young life was within him still, and 
could not perish without a struggle. 

He rose weariedly, and looked around him. In what 
course, to what point should he direct his flight? for fly 
he must To-day the news would have spread over the 
whole country, as only such news can spread: every 
place, every cottage, every eye would be awake and on 
the alert to discover and hunt down the author of the 
cruel deed. 

His flight, therefore, must be both secret and rapid; 
he must divest himself of everything which could prove 
his identity with Sir Percy Hapsworth, of Hapsworth 
Castle, and push forward to some large town, where he 
could lose or hide himself for a time among the crowd. 

It was thus, while leaning against the rough trunk of 
an old fir, his eye and mind became aware of the sailor 
scarecrow, with broad-brimmed hat, standing on his 
wooden leg in the ploughed field opposite, and the reso- 
lution was taken which we have seen carried out in the 
beginning of our chapter. But it was not in nature, as 
I said before, that this step could be taken without a 
struggle — ^that he could cast wealth and rank, and liberty 
and home, behind him for ever, without a pang. 

No; the baronet writhed with the agony of this parting, 
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and groaned out loud: you must have pitied him, could 
you have seen the hopeless look of anguish he cast 
around, before he leapt into the road; could you but 
have heard the short broken cry which went up to a 
long-forgotten God. But he is out now on the high road, 
and past the sleeping village of Spenthome, speeding on- 
ward in his blouse and sailor hat, to the town of Oxbridge, 
which the milestone close by has proclaimed still twenty 
miles distant Twenty miles is a long distance for one 
unaccustomed to walking, and hunger and thirst; but fear 
gives a terrible strength for a time, and Percy posted on 
with quick untiring step, breaking every now and then 
into a run till the sound of approaching wheels made him 
slacken his pace to avoid suspicion. A light dog-cart 
turned the corner of the road, and, \\dth glancing axles, 
rolled swiftly towards him. The driver, a young officer, 
with light moustache and beard, held the reins loosely 
between his fingers, and chatted pleasantly with his com- 
panion, while the servant in gay livery sat solemnly behind. 

*Is that Hapsworth's place — that hill which we see over 
the roofs of those cottages ?' asked the friend, pointing in 
the direction he spoke of with the end of his lighted cigar. 

* Yes, but we 're a good eight miles off it still ; we must 
step out if we don't wish to miss the start.' And the young 
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man having laid the lash of his whip across the loins of 
his thoroughbred mare, flicked it as carelessly over the 
baronet's head. 

Percy shrank farther into the shadow of the hedgerow, 
not to escape the lash or the insult, but because this was 
Frederick Aylmer, Captain in the Queen's Own, going 
down at his invitation with his friend and his dogs to the 
early meeting on Hapsworth Hill. This unexpected 
rencontre with his friends aroused in Sir Percy for a time 
fresh energy for flight. It was all true then, this intended 
coursing match, the feast laid out in the village inn, the 
quarrel with his uncle, and the shot fired within the 
Castle walls — not a dream of horror as sometimes fatigue 
and despair were leading him to feel it? Nothing now for 
a long time occurred to stop the progress of his flight — 
field after field, milestone after milestone he left behind 
him, with no pursuers but the clouds of white dust which 
rose behind his feet. He was but twelve miles firom 
Oxbridge, when, with failing knees and panting breath, 
he stopped to rest. So far he had attracted no attention, 
but the road was growing more lively now, and he must 
be cautious : market carts lumbered past occasionally, and 
people also came out to the doors of the cottages and 
yawningly looked at the sky to judge of the weather, but 
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as yet there were few foot passengers. Percy thought it 
would be safer now to walk sobedy ; besides, his false stock 
of strength was almost run out, his mouth and throat were 
parched with dust and thirst, his feet were blistered, and 
his heart was again growing faint and his mind dreamy. 

But there was help and rest close at hand. He had not 
stood long with his back leaning against the hedge, when 
a dairy cart came jogging up alongside, whose wheels he 
had heard for some time lumbering and jingling behind 
him in the distance. An elderly man in blouse and coarse 
woollen stockings was seated on one side of the cart, 
half in and half out, with his legs dangling over the shaft 
He stopped when he got opposite to Percy, and nod- 
ding with his head in the direction of Oxbridge, called 
out in a cracked though encouraging tone, 

* Is t' ganging to toon, lad ? ' 

* Yes, sir,' replied Percy, almost involuntarily. 
' Then get ye in and I'll give ye a lift.' 
Percy hesitated. 

' Get ye in, boy, I say ; never fear, I '11 not charge ye 
nowt. I 've run many a mile mysel' o' a hot summer's day 
on shanks' mare, and been glad o' a lift in a friend's wag- 
gon. Get ye in, lad, I say.' 

Percy came forward from the hedge into the middle of 
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the road, again roused to action by this unlooked-for help, 
and, putting his hand on the back of the cart, strove to 
climb in. 

* Wo-a, Sal,' cried the man, as the horse made an im- 
patient step forward. *Wo-a, Sal, till the chap 's got hees 
legs in t' cart There, sit ye doon on one side and draw 
up ye limbs, for the daughter will be gettin' in by-and-bye, 
and we won't ha' much room to spare.' 

Percy did as he was desired ; he squeezed in between 
the milk-tubs, leaving a good space for another traveller, 
and sat down, whilst the driver, satisfied with the position 
he had taken up, turned his face round again in the direc- 
tion of Oxbridge, cracked his whip, and resumed his jour- 
ney in silence. For a time after Percy entered the cart he 
was aware of no pain or anxiety of mind or body, only a de- 
licious consciousness of rest and security. He was sitting 
on a heap of straw and surrounded by metal-ribbed milk- 
pails, yet no velvet-lined and spring carriage had ever given 
him such luxurious repose before. He was j ogging, rattling, 
thumping on, with his teeth knocking together at every jolt; 
but, without any further bodily fatigue, was he not surely 
at every step putting the road between him and his pur- 
suers, and drawing nearer and nearer to his destination? 

It lasted a quarter of an hour, this trance of rest, and 
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then vanished away, leaving him more hopeless, more 
desperate than before. 

The cart had stopped beside a little cottage on the road- 
side, and a woman with red ribbons on her bonnet and a 
basket on her arm stood waiting to be assisted in. 

'Thee's late this morning, feyther; I had a'most gi'en 
thee up.' 

* So I be, surely,' replied the old man, dropping down 
on the road. * I stopped awhile at t' public in Spen- 
thome to get a glass o' yale, and lost half an hour loike 
a fool — Glistening to a piece of news had coom down from 
Hapsworth by te early coach.' 

Percy started from his dream of rest to a consciousness 
of life. 

' But git te in, Mary,* continued the old man, giving 
his buxom daughter an arm to help her up into the cart. 
* Git te in, child, or we s'all be late for te market' 

' Who hast thee got there, feyther ? ' asked the woman, 
as she peered down among the milk-pails. 

*Dun know — a poor tired lad I picked up half an hour 
sin', as was wanting to run afoot all the way to Oxbridge.* 

The driver again cracked his whip, Mary smoothed 
down her scarlet bonnet-strings, gathered her fresh print 
dress round her knees, while Percy, with ears and mind 
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now painfully on the strain, cowered among the tubs, and 
the cart rolled on. 

* So Mary Ann Dames has lost her fine heifer I hear, 
feyther,' said the woman, taking out a pair of new rock- 
spun gloves and drawing them on her fingers. 

*Ay, has she? and another ailin'. I went down and 
gave it a dose last night, but I 'm a-thinkin it noa good, 
— she has the look o' dyin' on her.' 

' Poor thing, poor thing ! ' ejaculated the woman com- 
passionately. 

' But I '11 tell thee a piece o' news,' quoth the old man, 
turning round with a smile to his daughter. 

Percy leaned forward. 

* Old Sal Sandes* daughter, Mary Fogarty, is goin' to get 
married to a man a'maist as ould as myseV, and without as 
much as a penny to bless themsels wi\ Folks say as how 
old Sal is agoin' to die fi"om a spill she got i' the road, 
and will leave them the old barrel j — but, Mary, I ha*n't 
told thee the news I heard in the public' 

Percy felt it was coming now, and tried to strengthen 
himself to hear it 

* Noa, feyther.' 

* Weel, it 's a'maist hard to fin' the truth when folk can 
niver coom o' the same way o' telling it; but they all do 
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say as how there has been terrible doings up at Haps- 
worth-o'-the-HilL' 

*Hapsworth-o'-the-Hill!' ejaculated Mary. 

* Ay, up at te Castle itsel' ! The young chap there 
they call Sir Percy has gone and shot his cousin dead wi* 
a gun.' 

* Lord ha' mercy on me 1' cried the woman, throwing 
up her eyes and hands ; * why, my Bill's brother's wife has 
a cousin who is stable-boy yon.' 

Percy covered his face with his hand and groaned. 

* And all out o' a bit spite for a bull-dog o' his'n had 
been shot ! ' 

* Noa, feyther ! and what will they do to the chap, dost 
thee think ?' 

* Dun know : if one o' us poor folk had done the loike, 
I know wal what they would do, — set us to swing i' the 
gallows for our pains.' 

Percy's heart ceased beating and seemed to swell up 
into his tluroat, then like a dam that has broken loose, or 
a mainspring that has snapped, it burst off again, making 
him giddy, and sick, and faint, so that he heard as if 
through a fog the conversation that followed. 

*Ha' they put him i* the jail yet?' asked the woman. 

^That I couldna well mak' oot. Some folk say yeS; 
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some folks say nay. Jessie Hickman say she heard the 
feyther o' the child strack him down wi' a blow at his feet 
and a'most killed him. Nanny Hare say she saw the 
police goin' up wi' te handcuffs. Rosie Gill say she heard 
the child weren't no more dead than herseP, — but she be 
alwa)rs a fool. One can know nowt for certain till tf 
inquest, then the papers will blow it about fast enough.* 

*I heard Johnnie Davies, that's te cousin, say f eldest 
boy gave a deal o' trouble at the Castle ; as proud as a 
turkey cock, and without na more sense, covering his 
fingers wi' rings and hesel' wi' chains and gewgaws, and 
wouldna eat this nor that, and blow out at the dairy gal 
was hairs i' the butter and turnips i' the milL' 

* Hell noa like te fare o' te stone jug then, I warrant,* 
chuckled the old man contemplatively. 

'Noa, poor boy! it a'most makes one's heart bleed to 
think a fine young lad should be cut off so sudden, for 
what, maybe, he done in a fit of passion. But Johnnie, 
he say the second boy is a brave, outspoken young chap, 
gi'es ne'er a trouble or a bad word about the place, and 
would lay down his life for t' poor lady hersel'. So per- 
haps it bees all for the best.' 

This last remark drew an audible groan firom Percy. 

The woman with the scarlet ribbons in her bomiet 
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turned round and caught a glimpse of the white cheek of 
the lad, half hidden from sight by his clasped hands. 

* Bless my heart, feyther ! the lad i' the cart is as white 
as my apron — ^why, he *s a'most faintin' ! ' And the good- 
natiured woman leaned forward and tried to rouse the 
boy. 

* Look up, heart alive, and say what ails thee. Look 
up, poor chap — look up, I say.' And she sought to lift 
his head from his hands. 

* Gi'e him a drink o' fresh milk oot t* pail P the comer : 
he 's thirsty, na doot,' suggested the old man kindly. 

Then Percy made an effort to rouse himself; he felt 
he must not break down and •betray himself. 

The woman drew off her rockspun gloves, with some 
difficulty, owing to the heat of the day, took a quart 
measure from the straw at her feet, and dipping it into 
the pail pointed out by her father, handed it to Percy. 

He put it to his lips and finished it at one long draught : 
he had neither eaten nor drunk since yesterday. 

'Thank you,' he murmured, giving it back to the 
driver's daughter. But Mary's good-nature and generosity 
were not exhausted yet ; having put down the pewter, she 
drew from her basket an oaten cake and placed it in his 
hands. Percy took it from her gratefully and raised it to 
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his mouth, but he did not begin to eat ; he was watching 
something on the road behind the cart, which at first, in 
the ^ distance, had been but a speck, but now was 
growing larger and blacker, till Percy knew by the dust 
and cracking of whips it was a vehicle of some kind 
coming at fiill speed along the road. 

* Keep t* one side, feyther,' cried the woman, in sudden 
fear; 't' horses bees a runnin' away behind us.' And 
Mary, in her anxiety, laid her hand on the wrong rein, 
chucking it violently. 

*Oot t' way, oot t' way, ye liunberin' fools T cried the 
postillion, brought to a sudden check, as the cart turned 
right into the middle of the road. And through the con- 
fusion, and the curses of the postillion, and the swaying 
of the milk-pails, and the clouds of suddenly-arrested 
dust, Percy became aware of his uncle's face, gazing from 
the window, pale, eager, excited, but pitiable in its grief 
and distress. 
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€^ui^tt XII. 

OVER THE WOLDS. 

[HE carriage, with its occupant, rolled on, and 
Percy felt that he had not been recognized ; 
|j but the certainty of this did not bring him 
much comfort. It was clear now that they were trying 
to hunt him down, that the hounds were in full cry after 
him. He was no longer now at every step putting the road 
between him and his pursuers; his uncle was before him, 
posting hurriedly on to the busy town where he had 
hoped to lose himself in the crowd. Behind him the 
country was already alive with exaggerated incidents and 
cruel details of his crime; where now should he turn for 
safety? Where indeed ! The high road lay in a dead line 
of white dusty perspective before him, diminishing in the 
distance to an almost invisible point. On either side of 
the road were well-fenced pastures, young fields of com 
and meadows ripening for the harvest; not much chance 
of escape or safety there. 

Percy stuffed .the oaten cake under his blouse, for he 
could not eat now, and lay down again upon his back 
among the tubs to reason out some new plan of escape. 
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The midday sun poured down upon the dairy cart, the 
driver and his daughter talked on monotonously, of pigs 
-- and cows, of children and uncles and aunts; the poplars 
t and elms and cherry trees waltzed down the road in one 
direction, while the wheels of the cart lumbered round in 
the other, conveying the party nearer and nearer to Ox- 
bridge. Why, what was Percy doing now? had he satisfied 
himself on the course of action he was going to pursue, 
that he lay so quietly, with his eyes fixed on the pail in 
front of him ? No; but he has lost sight of it for the pre- 
sent in a more engrossing operation. He is counting the 
metal knobs in the shining band which encircle the milk- 
tubs; he is trying in some vague manner to make them 
fit to the tune which the wheels are playing in his ear, 
and to which the monotonous voices beside him keep time. 
If he could make it suit, this heavy burden perhaps would 
be lifted off his heart. 

There are seven knobs on the upper band, in the centre 
of every one of which the sun is brilliantly focussed : 
how does the dairyman keep his pails so bright ? does he 
rub them with a brush, or with a chamois cloth, as they 
polish the carriage handles up in the Hapsworth yard ? 
Suddenly the cloud has dropped down on Percy's he 
again: he is flying firom that very Castle; he is trav 
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on to Oxbridge; his uncle is there before him; he will 
meet him there; he feels it will be impossible to escape 
from him. Visions of the meeting rise up in multiplied 
forms possible and impossible. 

Jog, jog! now the wheels have set up the same tune 
again; it is an air he has heard at a pantomime. The 
clouds overhead are floating along in time to it. What a 
strange cloud that large one is ! it is like a giant shepherd 
with a crook in his hand driving his flock before him; 
how many sheep are there in the flock ? — two, four, six, 
ten, twelve, fourteen. It would take him till evening to 
count them all; and, yes, now the darkness is creeping 
over him again: this evening, where is he to rest? where 
hide his miserable head ? He cannot delay : he must no 
longer waste time on such paltry trifles; is he not flying 
for his life? oh! terrible thought — for his very life! 

You are flying for your life! you are flying for your 
life ! — the wheels have taken up again the very words of 
his thoughts: 'for your life!' 'for your life!' 'you are 
flying for your life!' The shepherd is gone, up there in 
the sky; the sheep are a pile of snow-capped mountains, 
and here are a band of cawing rooks sweeping upwards 
from the west, hastening on after some object — intently 
hastening on in some fixed direction. The wheels have 
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taken it up again — *They are flying for their life!' *for 
their life!' 'for their life!' 'they are flying for their life!' 
Percy could bear it no longer: he sat up suddenly in 
the cart among the milk-pails, and looked around him. 
The road was almost critically the same as when he had 
lain down; the same meadows, and sheep-fields, and 
hedges, and poplars and cherry trees; but there were more 
cottages sprinkled along the wayside, and the wolds which 
had looked so blue and distant before were now showing 
their heathery heads. 

Percy's thoughts became suddenly distinct; for here 
was a milestone with the number three staring at him 
with its stony eyes. Only three miles to Oxbridge, where 
his uncle was before him, waiting, watching, searching 
for him amongst the crowd. The police would have been 
put upon his scent by this time. They would meet him 
coming roxmd the comer of a street, and pounce on him 
as he had seen them pounce on a little ragged boy at the 
comer of Threadneedle Street, the day he went down to 
buy his bull-dog. Stop ! there was a pang again, but he 
must not yield to it; he must give all his heart and mind 
to think out some new plan of escape. 

But let him do what he would, Percy could not hold 
his thoughts in leash; they burst from him wildly, making 
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fomtic leaps into the future; boimding over misery and 
despair into a happy dreamland, or dragging him unwil- 
lingly after them, through sloughs and thorny thickets to 
the very foot of the gallows-tree. But through all there 
was one idea fixing itself in his mind, taking the place of 
his former monotonous thoughts, and still keeping time to 
the wheels and the measured trot of the horse. He must 
get down oflf this cart ! yes, he must get down oflf this cart! 
he must creep out from between the pails ! he must climb 
up the board 1 he must drop down into the road 1 for he 
must get out of this cart which was bearing him on to Ox- 
bridge. Percy rose on his knees, and shoved one of the 
pails a little to one side: the woman turned roxmd quickly. 

* Eh 1 tak' care; te '11 spill te milk, lad' 

Percy crouched down again. 

'Feelin' heartier noo?' she asked, pleasantly. *TheQ 
hast had a long rest; we're a'maist in the toon noo.* 

Percy nodded ; he was afraid to trust his voice, or he 
would have asked this kind-hearted woman's leave to get 
down and continue his journey on foot. 

' He 's a dommy, I think,' she laughed in a low voice 
to her father; * he 's ne'er as much as opened hees lips save 
to put the mug to 'em.' Percy drew himself down gently 
a few inches nearer the bottom of the cart. 
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Another milestone ! only two miles now from Oxbridge. 
The cottages were standing together in rows of twos or 
threes. There were little detached villas here and there 
a field back from the high road. The wolds were now so 
close, Percy fancied he could throw a stone on them, 
and the mountain sheep were visible grazing near their 
summits. He must get out of this cart! 

But for the second time to-day help was closer at hand 
than he thought. The driver suddenly called out * Woa, 
Sal !' and the horse stopped before the door of a public 
house. Here both the man and woman alighted, and went 
in for a drink of ale, and Percy was free to come and go 
whither he chose. He drew his stiff limbs from out of the 
milk-pails, climbed over the wooden board at the opposite 
side of the cart from the pubUc house, and dropped into 
the dusty road. A little girl, with a buzz of white un- 
combed hair, was sitting on the road-side in the shade, 
with a one-legged wooden doll on her knee. Percy lookecj 
all around him bewilderedly, then took courage to ad* 
dress her. 

* Where does that path lead to, can you tell me?' 
and he pointed to a narrow footway between two fields, 
muddy, stony, and hilly, with a stream gurgling down tji? 
middle of it out into the weedy gutter. 
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'Right awa' across the hill to Linwood,' she said, scan- 
ning her questioner up and down, whilst she conveyed a 
huge slice of brown bread to her mouth. 

' How many miles is it off?* 

' Dun know, I 'se sure.' 

* Could I get there before night ? * 

* Dun know, but I '11 just run in and ask feyther.' The 
little girl laid her wooden doll on the grass, and rose to 
cross the road, but Percy stopped her. 

' Never mind, thank you, — I can find it out myself;' 
and turning into the little dark passage where the thorn 
trees met overhead and the water lapped coolly over his 
feet, Percy had made some little way up the hill before 
he heard the wheels of the cart roll off from the public 
house in the direction of Oxbridge. 

The lane was steep, and cool, and quiet, but terribly 
long ; it wound round and round in snake-like coils, fol- 
lowing the course of the stream. There were gaps here 
and there where the sunlight came in and sparkled on 
the running water. There was a mountain breeze too, 
blowing down through the thorns, which smelt of yellow 
furze and wild honey. Percy's head began to cool down 
from its feverish earnestness, though still the dead weight 
lay heavily at his heart. 
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He met no living creature in all the long lane except 
a kid, tethered to one of the knotted roots of the thorns, 
and a half-fledged magpie, who fluttered feebly before 
him. At length, after two hours' weary walking, he saw 
he would soon be out on the open mountain-side, among 
the rocks, and the furze, and the heather. 

At the head of the lane there was a stile and a narrow 
iron gate, under and over the lower bar of which the 
water gurgled and spluttered. Percy climbed the stile, and 
found himself close to a low straw-thatched cottage, at one 
side of which, judging by the cries and laughter of chil- 
dren and the voices and shouting of men, some commo- 
tion appeared to be gomg on. He shrank back under the 
shadow of the thorn which sheltered the stile, and looked 
down into the little mountain garden from whence the 
voices came. He saw nothing after all to alarm him much, 
only a set of merry children standing with upturned faces, 
yelling and screaming, while two men — one perched on a 
ladder and another on a chair — endeavoured to hive a 
cluster of bees which had swarmed on the topmost branch 
of a thorn tree. They were all so intently occupied, even 
to the dog belonging to the house, that Percy ventured to 
descend the stile and follow the path which led behind 
the cottage out upon the open hill-side. 
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Here a steep and slippery path took him over a spur 
of the hill, out of sight of the garden, and then back 
again over a ledge of rocks, till he came in ftill view of 
the town of Oxbridge, lying with its factory chinmejrs, red 
brick houses, and church spires in the valley beneath. 

He sat down on one of the stones and took out the 
oaten cake from his pocket ; the children's voices and 
peals of laughter came up over the rocks; the grass- 
hoppers were chirping at his feet; the larks were singing 
overhead ; the church bells were chiming in the valley. 
A sudden realization came over Percy, of all his lost 
happy life : he laid his oaten cake down on the mossy 
grass beside him and burst out crying : sobs that gathered, 
and swelled, aild broke, and drew off with them showers 
of burning tears, cooling with each fresh biu^t his hot over- 
tired brain. Then there came a sudden collapse of strength 
and desire for rest. He ate the oaten cake and stretched 
himself along the ground ; his face pressed down against 
the heather, with the deliberate intention, come what 
might, to sleep. He had not long to wait ; he fell into a 
dream deep and dark as a well, and slept on and on with 
his clenched hands buried in the heath-bells, and his tired 
limbs stretched out upon the sod. The bell in the valley 
had. ceased chiming, the lark overhead had ended her 
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song ; the sun had gone down behind the brow of the 
hill, when again Perqr awoke to a consciousness of his 
miserable being, and rose to continue his flight. He felt 
both listless and weary, and it was well for him that the 
remainder of the ascent, though steep, was short, for his 
strength was fast giving way. He reached the summit of 
the shoulder, and began to descend into the flat country 
beyond. There was a small town at the right-hand side 
beneath him ; this Percy took for granted was Linwood, 
especially as the path in that direction was broad and 
smooth, though there were smaller ones taking a more 
direct course down over the rocks and furze into the valley. 

Percy's feet, which were only cased in light evening 
boots, were swelled and throbbing; so he shrank from 
the more unbeaten paths and began the broad descent, 
with the conviction on his mind that this misery and 
fisitigue must soon find a termination. 

As twilight deepened, several parties overtook him who 
had been down to the market at Oxbridge; but they ' 
none of them seemed to see anything particular or out of 
the way in the boy who was toiling on before them. 

But sitting down to rest, he got a sudden start : he heard 
footsteps coming down the path, and, looking round, s aw 
through^ the gloaming two policemen, with then: sM|^^^ 
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caps and belts, following him. He fancied he heard his 
own name pronounced ; but they passed him by without 
observation, and continued their journey to Linwood. 

This start, short and harmless as it had been, was 
almost the last straw to break down the already over- 
burdened mind and body. The police were in advance, 
no doubt, to spread the news in this town also. He 
must give up the hope of resting there for to-night ; soon 
every town and village in England would ring with his 
crime, and then what chance of escape ? 

He toiled wearily down into the valley by one of the 
rugged side-paths, afraid any longer to follow the beaten 
track. The moon had risen above the horizon; the 
stars were shining in thousands in a cloudless sky ; when 
again, for the third time to-day, he became aware of help, 
unexpected help, close at hand. 

A tall green bank stood before him, with close, well- 
shaven grass, which he must cross before he could reach 
the small wood which he had seen from the summit of 
the hill, and where now he hoped to lie down and hide. 

He climbed it painfully, for though the ascent was 
short, he was sick of climbing ; and the foolish thought 
even rose in his mind that this bank had been raised 
there on purpose, out of cruelty, to check him in his 
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flight. When half-way up he stopped, becoming aware of a 
sound like distant thunder, a trembling of the ground he 
stood on, a shrill whistle in the distance, and presently 
clouds of white smoke shooting up over the embankment 
into the moonlight, and circling down again over the 
grass at his feet. 

He clambered to the summit and looked below : there 
were the shining tracks of a railway line at his very feet, 
and at only a few yards' distance the train itself stopping 
beside a platform on the near side of the line. 

If he could but get now, at once, into one of those 
empty third-class carriages by stealth or by entreaty ! and 
Percy, giving no time for sober reflection, began hastily to 
slide down the steep embankment. But he was too late 
this time : the whistle sounded and the train puffed off" just 
as he dropped off the grass upon the rails beneath. 

Percy looked around him in his bitter disappointment. 
There was no one sturing about the quiet station but 
one porter, who yawned as he shouldered the solitary 
hamper left behind by the train which had just passed on 
out of sight He looked around him in his bitter disap- 
pointment to see if there were any place where he could 
lie down and hide until the arrival of another train might 
offer him another chance of escape. ^M 
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Th6 mo<ni was shining on the roof of the statioii^ 
house opposite, and glancing down the iron pillars whidEt 
supported the long verandah. There was a pretty flower 
garden laid out on one side of it, and a long wall covered 
with white roses, and beyond that a siding, into which 
five or six waggons had been shunted. 

The moment Percy's eye fell upon these waggons^ the 
thought occurred to his mind to cross the line quietly and 
creep into one of them : he might lie there unobserved 
in silence and patience, and await the advent of the 
train to which they were destined to be attached, and 
thus, without attracting attention and without need of 
payment, he might pass off into some far town or country 
where both he and his crime would be, at least for the 
present, unknown. 

The thought was no sooner formed in his mind than it 
took complete possession of his brain, banishing all fore- 
going modes or suggestions of escape. 

It needed nothing but patience, caution, quiet, to 
ensure success. 
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Cj^apt^r XIIL 

THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

[ERCY waited till the porter had gone in with 
his burden; then crept stealthily, on his 
hands and knees, across the line: he had 
almost reached the steps leading up upon the platform^ 
when, having deposited the hamper somewhere outside, 
the porter returned in front of the station. 

Percy crouched down beside the lines in the shade of 
the jutting platform — for to rise up now suddenly from 
his hands and knees must attract attention and set sus- 
picion on the alert; he trusted that the porter, having 
apparently no occupation, might soon take himself away 
out of sight. 

The porter had no occupation, and for this very reason 
did not take himself away out of sight, but stretched him- 
self lazily along the wooden bench under the verandah, 
waiting for the arrival of a luggage-train due this half- 
hour past, going down to the Black Country beyond. 

He did not know, how could he? of the boy crouching 
upon his hands and knees on the lines not four yards oflf, ^ 
with a heart throbbing, through fear of him^lo^i^^ ^sg^Ssl^r 
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the dull clay. But Percy felt as if he must know it, as if he 
were lying idly there on purpose to prolong his torture ; 
and he listened with sickening impatience to the ballad 
the poor man hummed to himself to wear away dull time. 

If a train were to come up as he lay there concealed, 
and to crush him against the stone side of the platform ! 
and Percy remembered to have read once in the 'Times' 
how some poor wretch, flying from justice, in his despair 
had wantonly laid his neck upon the shining rails, and 
permitted the train to pass over him. 

Percy laid for a moment his own cheek upon the cold 
iron bars by his side, but shudderingly withdrew it 

The porter meantime sang on his simple ballad, which 
seemed to afford satisfaction at least to himself, for he 
repeated it over and over again, till, taking a new thought, 
he launched into a new theme, and began the then popular 
though plaintive negro melody of ' Poor Lucy Neal.* 

Percy lifted his hands suddenly from the ground, and 
thrust them into his ears, for a little child's voice at home 
had made this air familiar to him, and a pang keener 
than all previous ones on this long and burdensome day 
smote his mind almost into nothingness. 

When at length, unable to endure longer his cramped 

position, he withdrew his hands from his ears, and 

stretched his legs noiselessly out, the porter's theme had 

changed bom a song to a dull drone betokening the 
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advent of sleep. Not many minutes elapsed before the 
drone gave way again to deep and measured breaths, and 
these again to silence. 

This was the moment for Percy: he raised his head cau- 
tiously on a level with the platform and looked around. 

The porter's legs were folded carelessly across the 
bench, and his arms as carelessly across his face; the 
figure was so still, the shadow of the verandah pillars on 
the paved floor so still also, the moonlight so still out- 
side, and all about and around so still, it was almost like 
moving in a dead world, as Percy drew himself up from 
the rails, and crossed the platform with stealthy noise- 
less steps — down along by the white wall, with its white 
roses, walking for more security upon the soft flower-beds, 
crushing down the folded crocuses and purple primroses. 

He has passed the signal-post now, and is out of range 
of the porter's sight, and within a few feet of the great 
grey waggons which seem to share in the general sleep. 

Here a new difficulty arose, for, as Percy looked at 
them and felt them over carefully with his hands, he per- 
ceived they were securely fastened by huge wooden bars 
placed lengthways across them. 

One after another he tried cautiously, but they were all 
the same merciless beams, shutting out 'the possibility of 
ingress. 

But Percy was not easily to be daunted, now that a 
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certain mode of escape seemed within his grasp : with ^ 
cautious hand he noiselessly tried to lift each bar sepa- 
rately from its iron socket, but all in vain. 

He walked round to the other side of the waggons, 
and surveyed them with equal care and caution. The 
doors of the first and second were as securely closed as 
those on the other side, but when Percy stopped opposite 
the third, he perceived that one of the beams was slightly 
off the horizontal — ^the end next him depressed, the other 
raised : he could see also by the moonlight that in one 
spot the coarse grey paint had been rubbed off the ribs 
of the waggon. 

Yes, Percy was on the right tack now. He leaned 
cautiously on the beam; it moved ! A thrill of triiunph 
passed over him : now he understood the secret of en- 
trance, he could foil the machinations of the porter who 
had so cruelly determined to baulk his escape. 

He leaned more heavily now again with all his strength; 
the opposite end of the beam flew up, and the door burst 
open like a thing of life I 

Percy stood almost terrified at the work of his own 
hands; then, fearing the approach of his enemy the 
porter, dived under the carriages into the darkness. 

But no stir came from the verandah; his enemy was 
still sleeping; and after a time Percy took courage and 
crept out into the moonlight again. 
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He looked inside the now -open door of the waggoo, 
and gradually discerned through the darkness the dim 
outlines and forms of sacks heaped confusedly one upon 
another. 

He climbed in to examine further, and found a spot in 
one comer of the waggon, where, the sacks being less 
closely packed, he could squeeze through, and lie dowji 
unseen from without This gave him fresh hope and 
courage. 

He returned to the door, so as to try whether he could 
close it from within; but perceived, to his horror, that 
one of the sacks must have given way when he trod on 
it, for some white stuff was oozing from a wound in its 
side and pouring through the open door on the ground. 

He knelt down and took some in his hand ; it looked 
and felt like flour; he tasted it — yes, it was flour. Then, 
with the same instinct of self-preservation which had 
become so strong within him, before finally enclosing 
himself in the waggon, he dropped to the ground, and, 
gathering and scraping up with his hand some loose clay 
and cinders, obliterated the traces which might have led 
to discovery. 

The doors were easily closed from within, and Percy 
found himself in total darkness — such darkness, that it 
was with difficulty he was able to clamber to the spot he 
bad selected for his hiding-place; then, stretching out his 
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legs as well as he could, he prepared for rest, and, if 
possible, sleep. 

But neither sleep nor rest this time appeared willing to 
come at his call; his body was tired enough, but his 
mind he soon discovered was doubly on the alert. 

The porter would come to the door and find the bar 
unfastened ; he would guess his enemy was hiding within; 
he would drag him out with ignominy ; or, worse again, 
perhaps he would replace the bar and shut him in, where 
for days and nights he might lie undiscovered until life 
was gone and only the poor body left. 

Then Percy in his fever pictured all the details of the 
drama; how the train would whirl off somewhere, carry- 
ing his body with it ; the cry of the navvy when, on un- 
loading the waggon, he came on the poor boy stretched 
so cold and stiflf within; how they would lift him out and 
lay him on the ground, with many conjectures and some 
pity; how the news in time must reach the Castle, 

and 

Here his self-conjured kaleidoscope of horror, so com- 
plete in its details, was broken up by a sound outside the 
waggon, and Percy became aware of a foot on the gravel 
close by: he strained forward so as to peer through a 
crack in the wooden side of his prison, and caught a 
glimpse of the porter's legs going up the ladder of the 
signal-post} they disappeared for a time : he was arranging 
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the lights in the lamp, for now a gleam of red light, like 
a pool of blood, fell on the ground beside him. 

He was down again now, and walking beside the wag- 
gons. Percy heard his deep breath as he passed before 
his loophole: he came round to the other side — Percy 
listened earnestly, but the loosened beam seemed to 
arouse no suspicion in his mind; he simply replaced it 
in its socket and shut the poor boy in to his fate — let 
that fate be what it might. 

But the porter is still on the alert : he is opening the 
sockets of the waggon wheels, and smearing them with 
yellow grease ; the heavy smell comes up under Percy's 
very nose; he remembers how like he always thought 
this horrid stuff to the pomatum sold in the shops, and 
wonders whether the porter smears his greasy curls with it 

Again Percy's thoughts are suddenly arrested : — hush ! 
puff, puff, puff; a long distant whistle : the same muffled 
rumbling sound he had heard on the embankment. The 
porter snaps the lid hastily down on the yellow grease- 
pot, and hurries back to the signal-post. 

The train has reached the platform, and the engine 
disengaged itself from the carriages, for Percy sees it 
now from his loophole panting past alone on the broad 
line : now it has stopped under an archway : the porter 
presses down the iron points : it is backing, backing, 
backing slowly off the main line in the direction of the 
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siding. Then comes a sudden jerk! Percy is thrown 
forward; another jerk, the porter shouts * all right/ and 
the waggons, under guidance of the engine, move slowly 
ofif into the main line. 

They were attached, after a short delay, to the rest of 
the carriages; and at the given whistle the train moved 
off at a rapid pace to make up for lost time. The sen* 
sation of passing along quickly, without any exertion on 
his part, had a great effect in calming down Percy's feverish 
excitement, though it could not do so entirely, as it arose, 
not simply now from fear, but from both exhaustion and 
fatigue. 

But he soon found occupation to distract his thoughts; 
for, with his face pressed against the wooden side of the 
waggon, and his eye fixed at the fissure, he could watch 
with satisfaction the country flying away behind him, not 
with the hungry eagerness for greater haste which he had 
experienced during the day, when jogging along in the 
cart, or straining forward painfully on foot. Besides, he 
felt again the strong conviction growing on his mind, that 
this hurried hopeless flight by some mysterious means 
would soon be brought to a close. The moon had got up 
tolerably high by this time, throwing a beautiful phantom 
light on the fields, the sleeping cattle, the hedgerows, and 
still ponds. On and on, sometimes passing from the quiet 
country into towns with twinkling lights and rows of flaring 
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lamps; when, after a short delay, they passed out again 
into the fields and sleeping park-lands. 

Percy heard the clock in the station-house at the Lux- 
ome junction strike two as the train waited there to take 
in a supply of water for the engine. Once or twice it 
seemed to him as if they would have to wait there for 
the night; for, over the gurgling of the water and the 
hissing of the steam, he heard an angry altercation going 
on between the guard and the station-master, who de- 
clared that the train was fully an hour late, and that, if 
they persisted in going on, they must take the conse- 
quences and risk of their unpunctuality. The guard 
laughed contemptuously at this threat, and gave the signal 
for departure;' and on they moved again, passing through 
a long tunnel into a cutting between high banks, where 
the moon had nothing to shine on but the spears of 
waving grass and the tall ox-eyed daisies. 

Percy withdrew his eye from the loophole and laid his 
head down on the nearest sack. His hands were clammy, 
and his heart faint from hunger and thirst ; but yet his 
mind, the moment it fell back upon himself, seemed to 
bum with unquenchable fire. 

The embankment apparently stretched for miles and 
miles, judging by the gloom and darkness of the waggon 
within, till at length Percy roused himself from his liateful 
reflections, and found to his surprise u^otv lookki^ 
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that they were no longer pent up between high banks, 
but out again in the open country. All, however, seemed 
changed : the silent fields, pastures, and hedgerows, whose 
cool tranquillity had helped to rest his mind, were all gone. 
The moon herself even seemed to have left but her ghost 
behind her, shining dimly down through smoke and vapour 
upon wide stretches of black uncultivated land and mon- 
ster heaps of slag and cinder. 

Presently a red light flared through a fissure on the 
opposite side of the waggon, lighting up the sacks for a 
moment, but dying out instantly. Now again on his side 
of the carriage, and a blazing furnace, rising up out of 
the ground, swept before his gaze into the darkness, fol- 
lowed by another and another, till the earth both far and 
near seemed belching forth flames and smoke. 

Percy felt frightened: he could not account for the 
strangeness of everything around him, till tall chimneys, 
giant wheels, and gloomy engine-houses, growing out of 
the darkness, brought to his mind the graphic picture 
drawn by the Hapsworth curate of the Eversley mining 
district, and of its unearthly appearance at night-time. 
He grew more confident presently in this opinion, as an 
engine shot past his loophole, dragging after it truck after 
truck heavily laden with coal. 

Once Percy had convinced himself that there was 
nothing supernatural in the lurid glare and smoke around 
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him, he lay down agam among the sacks, for gazing at 
this earthly Pandemonium seemed to give fresh food for 
excitement to his already over-excited mind. Tongues 
of fire, which sometimes in the breeze crept along the 
ground, appeared to him like fiery serpents let loose upon 
the earth ; glowing furnaces reflected down into the grimy 
tanks by their side, gave the appearance of fire glowing 
redly in the very heart of the earth ; whilst again, from 
the necks of the tall engine-houses, crimson flame-ribbona 
seemed to lick the very sky. 

No wonder he withdrew his gaze fi'om without into the 
quiet darkness of the waggon, and closed his dazzled eyes, 
seeking for sleep. She came this time at his call, but 
riding on her nightmare-steed to fill the poor boy*s mind 
with cruel dreams and dark suggestions. It was always 
the same idea of haste and fear, and of being hunted 
down. Now he dreams that he is dressing for the coursing 
match — dressing feverishly, anxiously. Pomfret is stand- 
ing by his side, urging him to hasten ; but he can find 
nothing. His coat, waistcoat, and tie are all missing : he 
hunts for them in all directions, Pomfret shouting at him 
and stamping, telling him they will be late for the meeting. 
At last a dim recollection creeps through his dream that 
he hid them himself somewhere out of sight under a dark 
clay bank, where the water was gurgling through, 
remembers the very spot ; he hurries past Pomfret^ 
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iibc Castle stairs and out into the horse<iiestmit aicsmcL 
If he nms (ast, very fast, down the load, he maj still be 
in time. But as he flies there are steps pursuing fann — 
beating after him; voices calling to him to stop. He 
looks romid : a whole bevy of police are in porsnit of 
him. Pomfret is at their head with handcufis in his hand. 
He tries to run, but cannot advance a step — something is 
in his way. He looks down : it is the dead Harrow buU^ 
dog. He tries to kick it aside ; it groans, and by some 
dream-like transformation changes to Elsie, bleeding and 
sobbing at his feet 

Now Percy is awake again to the consciousness of sacks, 
and glare, and rapid motion, and to the knowledge that 
another coal laden train is shooting past his resting-place; 
but he soon falls back into dream fever. It is uncle now 
who is in full cry after him : this time there is no escape ; 
he lias caught him by the neck, and is dragging him into 
a court where a judge is sitting on the bench, dressed in 
the blue smock frock and broad-brimmed hat of the scare- 
crow. His sentence is pronounced in clear ringing words, 
' He is to hang by the neck till he is dead !' Rises up out 
of a crowd his mother's face, which he has not perceived 
before. Her arms are thrown up; her thin fingers are 
clasped ; he sees even the well-known rings glistening on 
them. Now her lips are parted, and three screams which 
would have almost rent the graves, burst from between 
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them. Scream — scream — scream! Percy is awake now. 
It is the engine blasting forth its deadly warning of some 
approaching danger. 

Is this, then, the fulfilment of the threat uttered at the 
Luxome station? Is this, then, to be the end of the 
hurried hopeless flight? Sudden drops of perspiration 
burst out over Percy's grimy face. 

Another terrified screech, answered, if possible, by one 
more terrifying still. No more time now for vain specu- 
lations. The crash has come ! The boards of the waggon 
seem to spring forward and smite Percy on the head ; then, 
as if alive, the carriage leaps up, reels, and sinks heavily 
down upon its side. The sacks have fallen upon Perc/s 
chest ; the air is dense with scattered flour; his leg is bent 
agonizingly beneath him; he hears the snap of the sundered 
bone ; and the dark silence of unconsciousness comes to 
the poor boy's aid. 




^\^^tt XIV. 

THE EVERSLEY MINER. 

RUSHED limbs and broken bones are of such 
every-day occurrence in our coal-minu 
tricts, and sleep and rest are so 
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we could not have been surprised if the shriek of the 
engine and the terrified cry for help had rung on slinnber- 
sealed ears, or, if heard, had remained unnoticed or un- 
answered. But this was not the case to-night in the little 
sooty village of Eversley, though the indifference we speak 
of might perhaps have been felt and shown here a week 
ago. Men and women might have slept on quietly, and 
heard the following morning the details of the accident 
with unmoved ears ; but last night, and the night before, 
and even to-night still, there were scores of men and 
women with eyes that could not sleep, multitudes of poor 
weeping working folk with thoughts that could not rest, 
and hearts bleeding silently away, for husband and father, 
brother and son, suddenly torn from their sides. 

One of those terrible mining calamities which often de- 
populate a whole working village had occurred here but 
three days ago, filling the Eversley hospital with sufferers, 
and the Eversley churchyard behind the village with graves, 
on which the clay had been shovelled but yesterday. It 
had been no Passover — fathers had had to give up their 
Benjamins as well as their firstborn. Scarce one house- 
hold in the village had been left whole and unbroken : 
old men, young strong men, growing boys, — death had 
shown no pity, but had taken the old and young alike. 
It was the door of one of these stricken cottages that 
opened Arst to-night at the ciy fox Kelp, and a tall, power- 
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fully-built pitman, in a coarse flannel shirt, lantern in 
hand, made his way over slag and cinder towards the spot 
where the upheaved engine lay still groaning and hissing 
on her side. There were not many sufferers from the 
accident, only three or four, and the suffering of one 
seemed already drawing to its close. He was a poor boy, 
a ragged boy, and so apparently beyond the pale of help, 
that his case seemed to call forth little attention: his 
eyes were closed, his lips parted, and the peace of the 
grave seemed already fixed on his brow. It was to the 
side of this poor lad, whom no one seemed to know, no 
one seemed to claim, no one cared to pity, the miner 
made his way. He had hustled it roughly enough through 
the group of railway officials gathered in a dismal circle 
round the injured driver and stoker, who lay groaning on 
the ground, awaiting the arrival of the surgeon. But here, 
where there were no groans, no crowd of sympathizing 
faces, no offers of help, he knelt down in rude pity. For 
it was not for the old and weak, nor yet for the hearty 
and strong, but for just such a young life as this suddenly 
gone out, this strong man's heart had been bleeding 
through the dark hours of the night. 

Only two half-naked furnace-men, with their hands 
thrust in their sooty breeches, stood beside the body of 
the lad. 

* It *s o' na use. Bill Cotter, it *s o* na use \ \a 
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much as raised hees finger sin' we laid him doon. He 
was crushed dead i' th' waggon afore we found him.' 

The miner held his lantern close to the boy's face, 
which presented but a ghastly spectacle. It would have 
puzzled the cunning eye of a detective — or the still more 
cunning eye of a mother — to trace a likeness here, through 
the flour, and the streaks of blood, and the gritty tear- 
channels which disfigured the countenance. But there 
was likeness and fellowship sufficient to stir the heart of 
the clumsy pitman. He laid his lantern down on the 
ground, and took up one of the limp, powerless hands ; 
he knew vaguely that if the soul were still within the 
body he might find a clue to it there. His sooty thumbs 
were not skilful, but at length they came upon the small 
thread of life beating feebly up and down, which beto- 
kened life, though almost at vanishing-point. 

* Bring us a drop o* brandy, lad ; there's a glimmer o' 
light in te body still ; but it '11 be bloan oot i' a second if 
te doant hurry.' 

The 'lad^ addressed was a sturdy fiimace-man who 
might have held his own any day against the speaker; 
but ' big Bill Cotter ' was a favourite among his co-mates, 
and the lad hastened in the direction of his home to fetch 
the necessary rehef. 

He was long in coming, and the pitman grew impa- 
tieat; he rose from his knees and pushed his way into 
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the crowd, which was now growing dense round the 
wounded. 

' Here, gi'e us that, friend,' and with small ceremony 
he chucked a flask from the hand of the shivering railway 
guard, who was comforting himself with its contents. 

The official turned in angry surprise, but the tall pitman 
and his lantern were hurrying away among the furnaces 
and pit-banks. 

It seemed to Percy as if a hundred years might have 
passed since the last screech of the engine, when he re- 
turned to the consciousness that he was lying on his back 
with his face turned up to the same smoky sky and the 
same watery ghostly moon. At first these were all the 
objects he noticed : he might have been resting on his 
own mountain heath, after a hard day's shooting, for all 
he could remember of the past. But men's voices, speak- 
ing around him in the wild jargon of the country, brought 
him somewhat roughly back to recollection. He was 
stretched upon a heap of cinders ; he heard them crunch- 
ing beneath him as he vainly struggled to sit upright. 

* He 's a coomin' to, lads, he 's a coomin' to. He 's na' 
more dead than I be,' cried a loud voice close to his ear, 
which seemed to reverberate through and through the 
confusion of his mind, while an arm was slipped beneath 
his shoulders and his head raised gently from the ground. 

A horrid glimpse of a fiery pit and half-naked figures 
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bending over him. Again Percjr's senses had well-nigh 
slipped from his grasp, when a voice, loud as a peal of 
thunder, seqmed to call him back out of darkness. 

*Lay him doon. Bill Cotter; lay him doon, I say!' 
and a pail of water was dashed with startling suddenness 
upon his face. 

Percy gasped and beat out with his hands upon the 
ground : he felt as if they had suddenly smitten his head 
from his shoulders, and it was sinking down fathomless 
depths from his body. 

* There, there, easy boys ; mak' way, here 's t' pit doctor 
a-coomin' hissel.' 

The same arm is beneath his head again, and a rough 
hand is smoothing back the wet locks of hair from his 
forehead. He has a desire to say something — a prayer 
to offer up that he may be allowed to pass away in peace, 
but his lips are sealed and his tongue, a mountain-weight, 
refuses to frame a word. 

' Who have we got here, eh ? ' 

* Dun know, doctor ; a poor dyin' chap we picked out 
o' t' waggon.' 

* He was not in our train. I took in no boy passenger, 
I '11 take my oath of that.' Percy recognized the sharp 
Scotch accent of the guard. 

' I 'U tak' my oath I found him i' the train down i' the 
sacks of flour i' f waggon/ retorted the first speaker. 
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* Then, if you did, he was skulking there, and got no 
worse than he deserved.' 

The arm which encircled Percy's shoulders tightened 
in its friendly grasp, giving him a sense of some powerful 
love and help close at hand. 

* He 's a poor half-fledged jail-bird, na doot, makin' oflf 
wi' hissel,' suggested a sympathizing voice from the dis- 
tance. 

* Then, if so, he 's got his wings clipped this time; he '11 
fly na more : serve him right, running down line without 
paying no fare.' 

' Ha' done wi' yor wicked words, will yo ? and let the 
poor boy go afore his God in peace,' cried the same loud 
voice in his ear, and Percy felt a hot angry breath passing 
to and fro quickly on his cheek. 

Then there came a silence. They were lifting the 
wounded limb : Percy groaned and writhed in sudden 
torture ; a rough hand seized his and strained it tightly 
to give him courage. 

' God help thee, poor lad ; God tak' thee to Hissel, if 't 
be His blessed will.' 

Yes, perhaps this is death which is coming over him ; 
for the pain is gone, passing out into the crowd beyond ; 
it is no longer his. The voices are arguing, condoling, 
and commanding at some far-distant place. Yes, perhaps 
this is death which is overpowering him. He carL\N5(»aL>dfl 
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nothing now, save burr, burr, burr, rattle, rattle, rattle, in 
his ears : his eyes are open, straining upward for some 
vision of help ; but he can see nothing now but rings of 
light swinging round and round like a Catherine-wheel 
before his eyes, in whizzing eagerness, growing smaller 
and smaller as they recede, until at length they have be- 
come but a spark, which suddenly dies into darkness. 

Now, after this second lapse of a hundred years, where 
is he ? Where indeed ! His eyes and ears begin slowly 
to take in the strangeness of his new position. 

He is lying upon a bed in a narrow, low-roofed white- 
washed room ; a pale woman with a child gathered to her 
breast with one arm, and a flaring candle extended in the 
other, stands at the foot with a pitiful, careworn expres- 
sion. He does not understand at first — no, nor for many 
a day afterwards — why she looks so compassionately, al- 
most yearningly, at him. But again he is aroused from 
conjectures to the full remembrance of his situation, by 
a twinge of almost unbearable pain in the wounded limb. 
'There, there, easy, lad! your trouble's amaist over.* 
And looking round, Percy saw a tall, grizzly-bearded man, 
dressed in a suit of coarse flannel, supporting the injured 
leg while some one beyond was wrapping it round with 
linen. 

* He 's coomin' agin to hissel ; he 's lookLn' a bit about 
hixn. Ay, ay, poor lad, thee 'U do rightly.' 
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The pitman now made way for the doctor, who came 
close up to Percy. 

* Well, my poor boy, how do you feel now? much pain 
in the leg, eh ? ' And he pressed his finger and thumb 
on Percy's wrist, and took out his watch. 

A silent nod of the head was the only reply. 

* Why, this unfortunate boy has been starved ! ' cried 
the doctor, who had laid down his watch and was feeling 
Percy over with his hand. ' He has not a morsel inside 
of him. Where did you come from — eh? How long is 
it since you got anything to eat ? ' 

Still no reply from Percy, only a wistful look, which 
asks as plainly as words the leave to die quietly. 

* There, there, we won't bother you any more; you've 
had enough for one night I '11 send you down a bottle 
of stuff to ease the pain. — Give him a teaspoonful of 
brandy and water every half-hour, Mrs. Cotter, until I call 
in again. You must increase the dose if he grows weaker, 
but I leave that to your own judgment.' 

The doctor moved away from the bed, and beckoned 
Mrs. Cotter to the door, outside which he spoke to her 
in a suppressed voice, so that Percy only caught the last 
words of the conversation. 

* It is not quite so hopeless a case, though there is both 
fever and great prostration of strength. Good evening ; 
don't fret too much, you '11 make both yourself and child ilL,' 
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* I strive not, your honour/ she replied, in the low, soft 
voice which betokened the Irish origin. 

When the outer door of the room was closed, the 
woman returned and took her place on a chair beside the 
bed, having first blown out the candle. 

* Time \ up. Bill,' she said, in her quiet voice \ * I see'd 
the men going down to their work.' 

' Ay, ay, Mary.' And the pitman turned from the lat- 
ticed window where the grey dawn was coming in. * Ay, 
ay, time 's up.' 

' You haven't had much rest to-night. Bill.' 

' Noa, noa, we 'U have to wait awhile for that, wife. I 
wish I was amaist as near it as that poor chap yon.' And 
he nodded his head gloomily in the direction of the boy. 
* Why, I could amaist think it was our Joe.' 

' Ay, surely, I've been thinkin' that same ever since he 
came in. But go in and take your bit of breakfast, and 
give a call to Jim — I don't hear him stirring.' 

The miner went out, stooping under the low door close 
to Percy's bed, into the kitchen beyond, then up a creak- 
ing wooden staircase, till his step could be heard again 
overhead. 

* Get thee up, Jim, it 's past four o' the clock.' 

* I 'm a-coomin' as fast as I can,' replied a surly voice, 
distinctly audible through the plastered boarding. 

' Doan't te go and mak' a row, noo, but coom awa' doon 
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at once. There 's a poor dyin' lad doon yon.' And again 
the miner's foot descended the ricketty staircase. 

Jim was evidently curious to know more of this new 
comer who had arrived so unexpectedly, for he sprang 
at once out of bed on the floor with a heavy thud, making 
the boards tremble. 

* He cooms doon for a' the world like a loomp o* lead,' 
growled the miner over his breakfast. 

The woman rose nervously and closed the door of the 
room when she heard her son entering the kitchen. She 
seemed fearful lest their conversation should rouse the 
sick boy, judging by the anxious glances she cast at the 
bed. 

Percy followed her movements with a stupid listlessness 
— sometimes vaguely wondering at this or that, but oftener 
relapsing into vacancy. He had heard the words spoken 
around him, and knew their meaning at the time, but 
they created no continuous links of thought. 

At length the man and boy went out, and the woman 
seemed more at her ease. She laid her sleeping baby 
down in a sort of long wooden box in the comer, appa- 
rently filled with rags, and mixing some brandy and water, 
gave Percy a tea-spoonful. He could see her more dis- 
tinctly now, as she stooped over his bed and arranged his 

17 
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pillow : she had a thin, sallow £u:e^ coToed widi freckles j 
long, diin armsy covered widi fireddes also; loops and 
tangles of yellow hair caught up with crooked pins ; but 
^es grejy and kind, and soft, which conveyed unspoken 
words of comfort When she took the spoon from his 
lips she kissed them — once, twice, thrice — ^with all her 
heart and soul, and tears fell from her eyes upon his cheek. 
Percy looked up wonderingly. He did not understand 
the meaning of such love bestowed upon a stranger. 
How could he ? They were not given to him, these tears 
and kisses, they were given to Joe Cotter — sleeping to- 
night for the first time in his grave behind the village. 

As the grey dawn changed to a kind of leaden day- 
light, Percy became visibly weaker and weaker, and the 
woman grew uneasy. She called in a neighbour, an 
elderly^ motherly person, who added more brandy to the 
glasS) and sat beside his pillow, giving him a tea-spoonfrd 
every five minutes. 

At length the promised draught arrived from the doc- 
tor's house ; it was taken without remonstrance, and the 
women sat down to watch for an improvement Percy's 
strength rallied, but he became more restless and excited j 
the quiet contentment with which he had viewed the ap- 
proach of death changed. He looked from time to time 
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anxiously across at the women, terrifiedly up at the white- 
washed boards above his head. But after a short time this 
disturbance gave place to drowsiness, and drowsiness to 
sleep : the opium draught had fulfilled its mission. He 
slept so quie'tly — so continuously, that at length the neigh- 
bour rose up and went back to her cottage, and the pale 
woman ventured into the kitchen to begin her household 
work. The clamour outside, increasing as the morning 
wore on, did not wake him ; he passed from one soothing 
dream to another. They were all scenes of home and 
happy home life : of his mother, of Emma, of Fred, — of 
quiet sheep-walks and cool glens. 

It was the baby crying from the rag box in the comer 
which first broke up his pleasant fancies, and brought 
him back to the cabin and its occupants. The mother 
hurried in at the sound, and lifting up the baby, carried 
it hastily into the kitchen, and closed the door behind her. 
Percy was only half=-roused ; he dropped back almost at 
once into his dreams, his mind wandering through home 
agauij and his eyes, wide open, fixed on the long painted 
box from which the baby had just been removed. 

Presently he started a little, and came back to himself. 
The rags in the box he was staring at were alive — they 
were moving and turning about from side to side as 
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stined about fom beneath. Peny started np and staved 
into die g^oomj comer. They were not rags after all : it 
wasamanj-coloored patchwoik quilt, from beneadiwliM^ 
now a litde wbite arm was yawning^ stretdied. He lay 
back again widi a dirobbing head ; the exertion of sitting 
up had made him giddy. When he opened his eyes 
again the box was empty, and the patchwork quilt lying 
on the floor. But something was gently chucking the 
comer of his piUow. 

'Joey, Joey! is't thee, poor Joey?' and a litde soft 
hand patted his cheek. 

Percy turned his head and glanced round quickly. A 
little girl, all eyes and black woolly hair, was standing by 
his bed-side in her short night-dress and bare pink feet 

She started back at the strange face with a cry, and 
pushing open the low door beside his bed, disappeared 
from sight He heard her sobbing within at her mother's 
knee, broken words about her 'poor dead Joey;' and, so 
curious is the infection of grief, he fell a-crying also. 
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Jessie's parable. 

T about ten o'clock the pit doctor returned, 
bringing another doctor with him : they ex- 
amined Percy's leg together, and seemed 
pretty well satisfied with it. Their uneasiness seemed to 
point in another direction: the quick pulse and eager 
face of the patient showed fever and excitement, and his 
apparent loss of speech led them to fear some injury to 
the head. They placed his leg in the wooden box brought 
down from the hospital, and, prescribing complete quiet, 
went away, promising to return again in the evening. 

Complete quiet ! how was this to be obtained amid the 
groans and shrieks from the engine-houses, the hissing 
and rushing of steam, the shrill whistles from the boilers, 
the shouts of the coalheavers, the singing and straining 
of the pulleys ? 

To the woman, as she sat there, hour by hour, silently, 
with her baby on her knee or sleeping at her breast, it 
seemed as still almost as death, so accustomed ha4^^^^ 
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ears grown to this din and riot But to Percy, the deli- 
cately-bred, nervously-constituted, first-bom son, in his 
fever and misery of mind, this * colliers' quiet ' became 
at length almost unendurable. He called to the woman 
to close the shutters and the door, and besought of her 
to tell those outside how ill he was, and to have some 
pity : she closed the door and the shutters, poor woman ! 
but to make the engines outside give up their throbbing 
and the furnaces their roaring, would have been indeed 
beyond her skill. 

By night-time the chain of Percy's tongue was com- 
pletely unloosed : he talked wildly and freely in a loud 
and decided voice. The doctors questioned him as to 
his home and his relations, but his answers were foolish 
and quite foreign to the subject. They left the cottage 
holding out but small hope of his recovery. 

The next day was Sunday, and the comparative still- 
ness outside seemed to have a quieting effect on the boy : 
his loud ravings gave place to wanderings, and his voice 
and eyes became less excited. He could not bear the 
collier's wife to leave him for a moment ; if she rose, he 
clutched her by her shawl or apron, and drew her down 
again; he leaned his head on her bosom, and once he 
t up her freckled arm with a hungry anxiety, and 
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kissed it eagerly again and again, saying, 'Mother, 
mother, listen to me ! — I love you.' 

The woman and her husband made many conjectures 
about him and his position, for it had become evident to 
them by his voice and language, and by the delicate tex- 
ture of his skin, that he was of no very low station or 
origin. They came at length to the conclusion that he 
must have been a servant-boy in some rich gentleman's 
place, for he talked often and anxiously about ' the plate 
and china being sent down in time,' and about 'boots 
not being properly polished,' and they supposed vaguely 
that he must have got into trouble of some kind, and 
run away from his employers. 

Meantime, be that as it might, these good folk gave 
him all the care that love and sympathy could furnish. 
When the old man came up from his twelve hours' hard 
work underground, he took off" his heavy mining clogs, 
and sat down to watch by the bed-side ; lifting the poor 
boy with a woman's gentleness, and wetting his lips with 
water. When he went down again to his work, his wife 
took his place, and wondered to herself if the poor hand- 
some young lad had no mother who would mourn for his 
death as she mourned for her lost Joe. 

This fever, and excitement, and pain lasted for a 1 
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fortnight, and then Percy, weak, and low, and anxious, 
came back to all the sad realities of his past and present life. 

The pit doctor still continued his visits, however, ex- 
amining his leg — which still remained fastened in the 
box — from time to time, and prescribing him this and 
that nourishing food, which he often sent him from his 
own house, knowing the straitened means of the Cotters. 

Percy's eyes and ears became gradually accustomed to . 
the sights and sounds about him, till after a time it 
seemed to him almost as if he had lived in this cottage 
for years. But the secret, the terrible haunting secret of 
the past, stood between him and recovery. He had 
always been so accustomed to a life of activity and ex- 
citement, and, till lately, to perfect freedom of thought 
and action — now he was helpless and poor, living on 
the charity of those who themselves seemed scarcely out- 
side the pale of pauperdom. 

Besides all this, he felt he had walked through ' the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death * — he had stood at its 
gates — he had almost tasted its bitterness; and through 
the mists of fever had seen the vanity of riches, and rank, 
and fine clothing. 

Remorse made his pillow all day long like a pillow oi 
nettles. If he turned his head, and closed his eyes. 
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trying to seek for some sunny spot to rest his mind on, 
the scene which rose up was sure to fill him with anguish. 
Sometimes — yes, oftenest — it was his mother he saw, 
with the parting look of anxiety and hope she gave him 
as she drove from the Castle door ; then came the thought 
of the letter which told him she was ill, that she could 
not recover, unless he came to be near her. What use 
had he made of the words of that letter? 

Now it was his uncle, the genial military gentleman he 
had first met and travelled with in the train, who had 
been so cordial, so anxious to be friendly, so forgiving ; 
of his kind, unauthoritative remonstances, of his grave 
rebukes, and of the walk home through the sheep-fields. 

Fred's jolly face was the one he could think of with 
least pain. They had had many a jovial day together, 
unmarred by vanity or false pride — many an innocent 
day's enjoyment which could be recalled without a pang. 

Emma haunted his thoughts like a sad ghost ; but Elsie 
— the little sunny Firefly — it was thinking of her and 
her fate that made his head bum and his enforced rest 
seem unendurable. 

A thousand thousand times a day he envied the cart- 
horses outside on the tramways the innocent enjoyment 
of their lives; he envied the sweaty, swarthy miner, 
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with his heavy pickaxe on his shoulder, but no heavy 
boiden at his heart; he envied the pale woman kissing 
her baby, and singing sadly over it; he envied little 
smutty Jessie, at play on the floor with her Noah's Ark 
full of cinders. 

Once the woman sought, with gentle words, to probe 
the woimds of his mind; but she desisted, seeing his 
look of terrified distress. 

But Jim, the coarse-faced bully of the house, had little 
respect for either Percy's sufferings of mind or body. 
All through his illness Percy had had a consciousness 
when this boy was in the house ; he had heard both night 
and morning the heavy unsubdued tread overhead, and 
the disrespectful tone used to both father and mother. 
He had had a vision of him once or twice staring at him 
in his fever, with a face expressive of inquisitive disgust. 
He shuddered now, when the loud, untunely whistle or 
coarse song betokened his return. 

One evening Percy was sadder than usual : all the day 
he had been fighting against some secret trouble, but as 
the hours wore on, it grew heavier and harder to bear — 
tears rose and filled his eyes, and overflowed them again 
and again. The woman looked pitifully at him firom time 
to time, but did not venture to speak, only to say, * Poor 
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lad ! take heart, poor lad ! * and to stroke kindly the long 
thin fingers of his hand. 

It was Percy's birthday, and the dear old home, with 
its love and many blessings, seemed, oh 1 so near his 
heart to-day, and yet so far ; so far away that he might 
never reach it again. Never — pever ! How bitterly he was 
realizing this evening the full meaning and strength of 
that most sorrowful word ' never ! * Never to feel again 
the clasp of his mother's arms ; never to hear again her 
words of blessing ; never again to see old Fred, or wring 
his sunburnt hand with a burst of joyous welcome. To 
live always thus amid strangers ; to feel himself a weight 
and a drag upon poor poverty-stricken men and women, 
instead of having wealth at hand to bestow liberally upon 
those who needed it 

Percy looked round at the sooty walls, the sooty beams 
above his head, the sooty window-panes, the sooty face 
of little Jessie, who was staring at him with her wondering 
sooty eyes, and lay back upon his pillow. After a time 
the woman got up and went out to prepare her husband's 
supper, and Percy gave free vent to his tears and sobs, 
sitting up in the bed and oying down through his own 
sooty fingers. 

Little Jessie got up from the floor, and laid her box of 
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cinders on a chair. She came over and leaned her little 
elbows on the foot-board of Percy's bed. 

* Boy, are you crying for our Joey ?' she asked at length, 
breaking through the reserve she had hitherto maintained 
towards the stranger who had taken her brother's place. 

*Who is Joey?' 

* Joey is my tall, big brother, who is awa' up i' the sky.' 

* When did he die?' asked Percy, in a low voice, for 
the kitchen door was open. 

* Oh, a long, long while ago ! afore last two Sundays. 
He went up to heaven out o' that bed. He had a black, 
black face — just like yours, boy ; but noo it 's quite, quite 
white ; and a crown o' his head like a king, so he has.' 
Poor Jessie's voice sounded half-plaintive, half-triumphant 
over Joe's happiness ; but when she nodded her head in 
confirmation of her statement, two large tears fell out of 
her eyes upon the quilt. 

*What did he die of?' asked Percy, still beneath his 
breath. 

' He broke his leg down i' the pit, and I saw them 
puUin' him out o' it ; and — and ' — here the little girl began 
to sob—* and they brought him up home, and they put 
him on that bed. And though he couldn't a'maist see me, 
he called me up there by his pillow and kissed me on the 
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cheek; and now he can't niver, no niver kiss me any 
more.' 

Percy stretched out his arms to the little girl ; but at 
this moment a step was heard coming hastily up the gritty 
coal path, and Jim burst rudely into the room. 

* Noo, young 'un, te sail cotch it, te sail pay for cribbin' 
o' my dinner.' And pushing past Percy, he caught the 
little girl by the sleeve of her dress, and tried to drag her 
from the foot of the bed to which she clung in her 
terror. 

' By Jingo, I '11 mak' te coom out o' that, so I will ! ' 
and he seized a handful of her rough woolly curls and 
dragged her forward. 

'Let her go !' cried Percy; *let her go this moment 
when I order you I' 

* Who are yo', I 'd like to know, wi' your orders ?' cried 
Jim, turning on him contemptuously, though he did not 
slacken his grasp of Jessie's hair. 

'What's that to you who I am? Let go that child's 
hair, you cowardly bully, when I tell you 1' 

* Yo' be hanged ; git up out o' the bed and goa back 
whar thee coom fro.' And again he dragged the shrieking 
child forward by her curls. 

Percy's leg was made firm in the box — ^he could not 
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stretch forward to save the child, he could only lean side- 
ways down towards the ground. He caught Jim by his 
outstretched limbs, and brought him suddenly down upon 
his knees. 

Jim swore a sudden dreadful oath, let go his grasp ot 
the child, and turned round fiercely. 

* There, tak* yo* thatT and he struck Percy a blow 
across the face with his open hand. 

* Be easy in there, Jim ! What are you doing to the 
child? 'cried Mrs. Cotter, re-entering the kitchen with the 
pot of potatoes she had been straining outside. * Don't 
go and make her cry in there, there 's a good lad.' 

The 'good lad,' satisfied with his revenge, thrust his 
hands in his pockets and went out sulkily. 

' I '11 gi'e her as good a wallopin' as e'er she got, if she 
prigs the meat out o' my dinner when she 's a-takin it 
doon to t' pit.' 

* She didn't take it, honey,' replied the woman, sooth- 
ingly ; 'I was hard set to make up even the bit I sent you.' 

* How cooms that?' asked her son quickly. 

*Easy enough, Jim darling; it's a hard job to keep 
matters straight with one man's wages for a house full of 
hungry folk.' 

WU^ why dost thee keep yon good-for-nowt chap in 
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there, feeding o' the fat o' the land? when he gets a bit 
better I *11 put him oot o' that, so I will. Ise not a-goin' 
to live in a garret na moor. It bean't no business of 
hissen to tak' my room firo* me ; I *11 be hanged if I woan't 
turn him oot.* 

* Keep a quiet tongue in thee head, Jim, and doan't be 
a-gimin' at te mother,' cried the honest voice of Bill 
Cotter, coming up the cindery pathway. *What ails him, 
Mary?' 

* He did not get enough to eat, poor lad, for his dinner, 
and he 's a bit cross, I 'm thinkin',' murmured Mrs. Cotter, 
drawing the wooden table over to the centre of the room. 

* Ay, ay, there 'ud be more to spare if he did not spend 
all hees earnings i' the public or i' the skitde-alley. If he 
empties hees pocket awa' doon there, he canna' think to 
fill hesel' wi' good meat doon i' the pit.' 

Jim evidently was somewhat afraid of his father or felt 
the truth of his accusation, as he vouchsafed no feply to 
this admonition) only a surly nod. 

Meantime Percy had lain back upon his pilloW, his 
heart swelling with indignation, while his face tingled from 
Jim's recently administered blow. 

* If that low fellow knew who it was he had struck, he 
would change his tone pretty quickly^ the insolent^ ovoi* 
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bearing brute 1' he cried, while hot sparks of tlie old 
pride leaped up for a moment and kindled the tears in 
his eyes. 

* Why, who is he speakin' to? Who be*st thee, lad?* 
asked little Jessie, kindly, between her sobs, while she 
climbed over the foot-board of the bed and sat staring at 
him like a wistful terrier, with her black eyes shining out 
through her tangled hair. 

' I 'm the most miserable being that ever lived, that *s 
who I am, if you want to know.* And Percy, covering 
his face with one hand, drew the coarse blue counterpane 
over his head. 

He was nearly right, poor boy ! indeed it would have 
been difficult to find a misery more complete than his ; 
for the force of contrast was always at work, doubling 
the wretchedness around him. He had been rich, he had 
lived in luxury; he had had friends — he had had more 
than friends — ^he had had those who loved him with all 
their heart and soul. Now what had he ? — a temporary 
home in a comfortless cabin, and a love given to him not 
for himself but for another. 

Worse still than all this, there were thoughts harder to 
bear, conviction which grew stronger hour by hour of his 
weary painful life. His own hand and his own heart had 
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been the cause of this cruel transformation. A pride 
which would brook no control ; a confidence which would 
hear no reasoning ; a selfish eagerness of purpose — yes, 
all these had been the false workmen, who, instead of 
erecting a statue to his fame, had built the gloomy wall 
which cut him off for ever from wealth, rank, and home. 

There was just one alleviation to all these wretched 
thoughts : the actual fear of being discovered did not 
haunt Percy now so much as usual. It had lessened 
daily, nay, hourly, from the first glimpse he caught of his 
shaven head and shrunken face in the cracked looking- 
glass brought to his bed-side by little Jessie. 

The dandy high-bred Sir Percy Hapsworth, of Haps- 
worth Castle, but a few weeks ago would have turned with 
a shudder from contiguity with such a dirty sickly lad ; 
as it was, he hastily thrust the glass back again into the 
child's hands and turned his face to the wall. Well, time 
and the hour run through the roughest day, and had it not 
been for Jim Cotter, Percy might in time have resigned 
himself to his fate; he might have grown accustomed to 
poverty, and have comforted himself with the shadow of 
lost love. But Jim Cotter seemed more determined than 
ever to embitter his existence and oust him from the 
home which had been offered to him in his trouble. He 
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kept his promise of driving Percy from the room which 
had been Joe's, the very first day the poor boy, with the 
assistance of crutches lent him by a neighbour, was able 
to limp into the kitchen. Jim brought down his box from 
the garret and took possession of the room, turning the 
key in the door and putting it in his pocket. 

Mrs. Cotter reasoned with her son, and asked him to 
wait at least for a time till the poor lad grew stronger ; but 
it was all in vain — ^neither the force of words or of love 
geemed to have any power over him, and Percy, sick at 
heart, was forced to clamber painfully to the garret above, 
where, lying down, he wondered how any mother could 
love, as Mrs. Cotter did, so selfish and ungrateful a son. 
When big Bill Cotter returned from his work and found 
what Jim had done, he grew very angry, and desired his 
son to open the door of Joe's room at once. The boy 
made a surly resistance, saying he did not see why he was 
to be put out of his own room in his own house, and re- 
fused at first to give up the key. But the tall pitman 
was not accustomed to give way to his headstrong son, 
and soon Percy heard him tramping up the wooden stair- 
case to carry him back to his former room. 

Percy, however, dreaded what the effect of this triumph 
might be over Jim, and begged to be allowed to remain 
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in his garret It was quiet and out of the way, and there 
would be less temptation for loiterers to come in and out 
and stare at him, as they had been in the habit of doing 
when he lay in the little room off the kitchen. So he 
pleaded with the miner to leave him in possession of the 
quiet garret, and Bill Cotter, after some remonstrance, 
consented to do so. For a few days he was exempt from 
further persecution, as he remained upstairs; he dreaded 
the pain of climbing down the ricketty staircase, and the 
sight of Jim's bully face. But it was lonely work after all 
to lie all day long in a room by oneself, without books or 
occupation of any kind; even the garret window afforded 
him no amusement, as it looked up into the smoky sky 
or across the red brick necks of the furnace chimneys. 

Yes, it was weary work to lie there all day, and think 
of the life before him ; for, when he grew stronger, he felt 
he must work and toil like those around him. He could 
not live always on the hard-bought earnings of the gene- 
rous miner, nor add by his idleness a fresh burden to the 
pale woman's household. He must go down into the dark 
mining pit, and give up the pleasant light of the sun, or 
sweat among the furnaces aboveground ; and this life was 
not to be for a time; it was to be day after day, month 

after month, year after year, of either a long or short exist- 
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cnce. There was to be no rest until death, and what then ? 
Yes, and what then ? This was a question which often 
now troubled Percy's heart In the old past life of plea- 
sure and ease, why, this question could be driven back 
by a feather — ^by the thought of to-morrow's sport or next 
week's gaiety : it was a phantom which presented itself 
in the dead hours of a wakeful night, and disappeared in 
the morning sunshine. Now it was a reality : as true as 
the gloomy sky outside; as true as the rafters above his 
head ; as true as his own flesh and blood, that death must 
come. And what then ? 

At first his efforts were desperate to drive this question 
from him : he counted the bricks in the tall chimneys ; he 
drew rough sketches with his fingers on the sooty walls ; 
he played at Jack-stones with Jessie, and laughed great 
hollow laughs, which gave out no ring of true merriment, 
for his heart was all the time solving this great question, 
'What then?' He broke the ice at length by making 
Jessie the confidante of his trouble. 

* Come here, little one,' he said, softly, ' don't kick up 
that row, but sit down beside me.' 

'What do you want?' asked the child, who was riding 
astride on one of Perc/s crutches, making the boards pal- 
jit^e and throw up clouds of gritty dust. 
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' I want to talk to you; I want you to tell me about Joe.' 
Jessie, quieted at once by this appeal, laid the crutch 
reverently down on the floor. 

* What about poor Joe ?* 

* You told me,' said Percy, hesitating, as if the child 
could read his thoughts, ' you told me he went to heaven, 
did not you?' 

* Yes, right awa' up to heav'n, out o' the bed doon yon.' 

* What makes you think he did ? how can you be cer- 
tam?' 

* I don't know, but I am sure he did : mother said he 
did j feyther said so too : he could not have gone to — to — 
the other place, for — for — ^Joey was so good ;' and the short 
sob which followed bore testimony to poor Jessie's words. 

* He niver, niver pulled people's hair, or knocked them 
down; he made my Noah's Ark; he always kissed me on 
the cheek, and mother too; he was making a camel for 
my box; he had only one o' its feet to finish, when he 
went awa' fro' me up yon,' and the little girl wiped her 
eyes with the comer of her blue apron and babbled on. 

* Jim 's wicked ; Jim won't go to heaven : he pinches 
my arms, and throws cinders i' my face; he knocks me 
doon i' the mud, and always won't do nothing mother 
bids him.' She stopped, as if arrested in her com; 
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aud accusations by a sudden thought, and her voice fell 
into a gentler key. 

* Joe said I must not say bad, unkind words o' Jim ; 
he said some day pYaps Jim would love mother. And 
oh ! he read me the most delightfullest o' stories out o' 
hees book, so he did : shall I tell it thee, lad ? It was 
about a much, much worser boy than Jim, — ^that ran awa* 
fro' his own good house and every one ; and did all kinds 
o' bad things; and eat his dinner wi' the pigs, so he did ; 
and was amaist starved to death, poor lad. But O boy 1' 
continued the little girl, clasping her hands in her tearful 
excitement ; ' what dost thee think ? He came home at 
last wi* only a few rags on hees body to his feyther's 
house, and was just a-goin* in to ask to be made hees ser- 
vant, when — when — thee could'st na guess, lad — hees 
feyther saw him acooming, and ran out for to meet him, 
and fell o' hees neck and kissed he.' 

* Bring me, bring me that book, that's a good girl, do I 
I 'd like to read that story.* 

The little girl looked startled : she seemed to think it 
strange that any other boy but her Joey could care to read. 
But she went down the crazy staircase, and returned in a 
few minutes, triumphantly carrying a Bible, which she laid 
on Percy's knee. 
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It must be confessed that the boy's countenance fell as 
he raised it in his hand and opened the fly-leaf: he had 
had plenty of Bibles at home, and thought them but dull 
reading. 

' Is this Joe's book ? Are you sure it was here he read 
that story ? ' 

* Quite sure ; Joe put the mark i' the place hesel', and 
mother she 's alius a-reading o' it.' 

Percy felt ashamed that even little Jessie should notice 
his disappointment : he opened where the broad ribbon 
marked the fifteenth chapter of Luke, and read on till 
he had finished the beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Then his voice failed, arid the tears rushed into his eyes. 
This dull book after all had moved him strangely, had 
touched his heart to the very core ; sob after sob shook 
his body as he stooped over it and rained down tears on 
Joe's Bible. Little Jessie stood by, mute for a time, then 
crept down to tell about the poor boy's grief to her mother 
below; while Percy knelt on the gritty boards of the 
garret, and told that poor bojr's grief also to his Father 
above in heaven. 
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C^apte XVI. 

BILL cotter's money-box. 

WORKMAN'S holiday! what pleasant sights 
and sounds immediately rise before our view 
and ring in our ears ! Gay dresses, sparkling 
eyes, rosy cheeks, happy eagerness, wondering voices, 
crowded omnibuses, penny trumpets, gingerbread nuts, 
baskets of oranges, picnics on the hill-side ; dinner under 
the trees, or a marble table and cold veal pie at the 
Crystal Palace ; staring up at pictures or staring down at 
the inhuman diver at the Polytechnic; singing glees, 
dancing round the Maypole, boating down the river, 
shouting, merriment, peals of laughter, the long drive 
home at night, and the long sweet rest after a happy 
innocent day I 

A miner's holiday is something of the same nature, but 
his views are not quite so exalted. A clean face, a clean 
suit, to walk upon the surface of the earth, and breathe 
the fresh pure air, instead of grubbing at its vitals in 
darkness and impurity ; to take a sixpenny ride on the 
zailway, and come out where the sun shines as it never 
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can shine at home ; to see green fields, running brooks, 
and patches of clear water; to listen to the larks singing, 
and the cocks crowing, to hear the sheep bleating, and 
the cosy chump of the cow chewing her cud lazily in 
the shade beneath the thorn tree : this is an honest 
miner's holiday. 

There are a few — I do not pretend to deny it — ^who 
would prefer the vicinity of the public house, the fumes 
of tobacco, and the riot and row of the skittle-alley. 

But big Bill Cotter is not one ot these, and he has 
planned that this imexpected holiday shall be spent in 
the broad green fields ten miles down below Eversley, 
where, on a summer's day, beneath the lime trees, he had 
first asked Mary Dempsey, the Irish dairy-maid, to come 
and live among the furnaces and cinder-heaps, and be 
his true and faithful wife : he is planning it all now as he 
trudges home with his pickaxe on his shoulder, and a 
broad smile on his open face. 

But now he stops a moment and hesitates, for how can 
they manage to take the lame boy with them, and yet 
they could not go and leave him behind all alone and 
dreary. Well, well, they must only contrive somehow to 
carry him part of the way and help him along the 
it was not, after all, more than a mile or so from 
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village where the Eversley coach stopped, to the broad 
green meadow, with its row of humming bee-hives shaded 
by the garden hedge. 

Mary's mother was a generous, well-to-do dame ; she 
would bring them down Irish buttermilk, not skim milk, 
hot soda cake smoking from the griddle, eggs laid that 
morning by her plump well-fed hens ; she would come 
down herself amongst them with a can of ripe goose- 
berries, and spill them out on the grass at the children's 
feet with a pleasant laugh, and she would shake her large 
white frilled cap in the baby's face and dandle it with 
true Irish heartiness, say Jim was grown tall and hearty, 
God bless him, chuck black-eyed Jessie under the chin ; 
but she would keep a tear on her way back to the cottage 
also, to be conveyed secretly to the corner of her apron, for 
her dear good Joe, whose face was missing from the group. 

And big Bill Cotter brushed his own hand across his 
face, as he stooped under the cottage door and laid his 
axe in the comer. 

* Well, wife, I Ve a piece of news for thee, something 
to raise thy poor heart a bit,' and stretching out his arms, 
he lifted the baby from her knees. 

* What is it. Bill ? ' she asked, half in surprise, half fear, 
for she had seen the rapid action at the door. 
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' Weel, can't yo' guess? noa, how could yo7 ole Coul- 
son hisself has gone and got us a holiday, so he has, and 
is coming doon fro' Hapsworth-o'-the-Hill, to give us £i 
speakin' i' the school-house as well, and we '11 pick up the 
old cooch at Windham's Comer, and go awa' right doon 
to Greenfields, Mary, and ha' a bit o' spree.' 

'To Greenfields, Bill?' 

'Ay, and see the good mother and get a glint o' the 
old rose i' thee's cheek, Mary.* 

Mary cast a glance in the direction of Percy, who was 
sitting by the fire, and looked up at her husband. 

* He shall go wi' us, won't thee, lad ? we '11 tak' yo' a 
bit doon coontry wi' us and show thee a taste o' green 
grass, and gi' thee a drink o' Irish buttermilk; thee '11 
coom, won't thee ? ' 

* Thank you,' replied Percy, whose face had suddenly 
grown as white as the whitewashed wall behind him, ' if 
you think I won't be in the way.' 

'Toot, lad ! i' the way? not a fear o' it ; why, I could 
carry thee fro' here to Durham as easy as a flea o' my 
hand : thee wants a bit o' pink i' thee's gills as well as my 
old woman. Here, gi'e us down the saving-box, Mary.* 

Mary got up on a chair and lifted down a small bruised 
tin box, the lid of which was fastened down by a curious 
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old-fashioned brass padlock, resembling a miniature gar- 
den roller, on the surface of which were printed various 
letters, and in order to open which, one must know the 
key-word. She set it on the table before her husband 
and took the baby from his arms. 

* Blow me if I can remember right how to set te letters/ 
he said, smiling foolishly as he twisted the brass rings of 
the lock round and round in his black fingers. * Poor 
Joe was alius the one to set me o' te right tack.' 

Percy made a step forward towards the table. ' Perhaps 
I can help you,' then blushing, turned back again ; he 
had had just such a box and padlock down at Free- 
mantle's, and he had spoken almost without thought. 

* Ay, surely, so he can,' said the woman : ' he 's a fine 
scholard.' 

'Scholard or no scholard, it's o' no use if we canna' 
coom o' the right word ; we might twist and turn round 
these 'ere rings a hundred times, and no coom on it' 

' Sure, if its only the right word you want. Bill, I have 
it safe in the pepper-box,' replied Mary, smiling and 
taking a tin castor from the top shelf of the dresser. She 
shook a dusty bit of paper out on the table. 

* Ay, here we have it right, surely. Now, lad, coom 
thee over and spell us it oot,' and the miner spread out 
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the crumpled paper complacently, thinking all the while 
of the green fields below the bee-hives. 

'Flint/ said Percy, reading the word over the broad 
shoulder of Bill Cotter. 

' So it be Flint, surely. I alius remember it had summat 
to the baccy-pipe; noo turn awa', lad, till thee coom on it.* 

Percy drew over the box and raised the padlock; his 
hands and fingers trembled, but in a few minutes he had 
arranged the letters in their necessary order, and the iron 
bolt slipped out, 

'Weel done theeseP young 'un : thee must be up to a 
trick or two, eh ? ' 

*Yes,' replied Percy, blushing crimson. 'I had one 
like it long ago,' and he turned and limped back to his 
chair by the fire. 

The miner raised the lid of the box and put in his 
great black hand, while the kitchen door opened, and 
Jim strode in, followed by another clumsy-looking lad, 
who fell back upon seeing Bill Cotter seated at the table. 

* Hast thee heard the news, Jim ? ' asked his father, not 
turning round, as he drew out a handful of silver and 
placed it in a heap on the table, 

' Ay, have I ! old Coulson 's a-coomin' doon to gi*e us 
a preachment i' the night-school.' 
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Percy clutched the cord which supported the bellows 
by his side, the nail come out of the rotten woodwork, 
and the bellows fell upon the floor. Percy stooped to 
lift them up, which would naturally account for the sudden 
flush upon his cheek. 

^Thee hast not heard the cream o' the matter, Jim, 
continued Bill Cotter, unheedful of the noise. *The 
parson ha* gone and got us a holiday, so he ha,' and we're 
a-going right awa' doon to Greenfields, to see the old 
Granny, and ha' a jolly spree. Thee '11 come, won't thee, 
Jim?» 

'A holiday for to-morrow — thee don't say sol' cried 
Jim, with an exulting grin which spread from one of his 
great bat ears to another, while he glanced in the direction 
of the door, where the shadow of his companion was 
visible. 

'You'll come with us, won't you, Jim, honey?' said 
his mother, coaxingly, 

Jim made no answer ; he stuck his tongue in his cheek 
and his hands in his pockets, and went lurching out into 
the garden. 

Percy watched the pain that shot over the pale woman's 
lace, and felt a sudden pity. He saw from his seat by 
the fire the two boys walk down to the iron gate of the 
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garden in close and eager conversation, a grasp of the 
hand at parting, a nod of confirmation, and Jim re-entered 
the cottage. 

* Enough and to spare,* said the miner, throwing back 
the money he had been counting into the tin box : 'we 'd 
ha* had summat for Joe's share too, if he could ha' coom 
wi' us ; but we won't think o* that, Mary,' he added, with 
a heavy sigh, as he chucked down the lid ; ' he has holi- 
days up there every day. Here, lad, come over, will yo'? 
an* mak* it fast again.' 

Percy rose at the call, but casting a half-deprecating 
glance at Jim, who stood by the table surveying the box 
with a curious eye. 

'What do you want done, eh, feyther?* he asked, 
jealously; 'can't I do it for thee?* 

' Noa, that thee can*t ; when thee goes to night-school 
and learns thee letters, and make proper answers to thee*s 
mother when she asks thee a question, thee '11 be o' some 
use — but not till then.* 

Jim thrust out his lips and watched Percy with a surly, 
threatening eye, as he replaced the bolt among the brass 
rings and fastened the pa^ock. 

The miner took up the piece of crumpled paper, shoved 
it again into the tin case, and laid it back on the dresser; 
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then taking little Jessie by the hand, went out to look at 
the grimy roses in her flower-garden. 

Jim, Percy, and the mother were left alone, except for 
the baby, who was standing on its mother's knees, clap- 
ping its little wan hands together. 

*Jim,' said Mrs. Cotter, pleadingly, when the kitchen 
door was closed, *you will come with us, that 's a good 
lad : mother will be proud to see what a fine boy you 're 
grown, and give you a ride on the black horse, maybe. 
Sure, it won't be half a day if we leave you behind.' 

*I'm not a-goin', I tell you!* replied Jim, with deci- 
sion. 

'Why not, darlin'? we'll have a good dinner, and 
plenty of fruit in mother's garden, which I'm sure she'll 
be glad you should eat. Do come, that's a good lad, 
and don't go an' fash your poor father, who has not had 
many bright days the year.' 

*I tell thee I can't go. I've other fish to fry than 
ridin' o' an ole broken-winded cart-horse, or eatin' sour 
crab-apples; besides, grandmother she doan't care a fig 
to see me, so she doan't' 

' She does care for you, Jim ; she always tells me she 's 
sure and certain you '11 turn out well in the long nm. So 
you '11 come, honey, I know you will.' 
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' I '11 be blowed if I do/ cried Jim, with a sudden fierce- 
ness, which put an end to the discussion. 

The baby went on clapping its wan hands, but Percy 
knew that its mother's eyes were full, though she hid ihem 
in the frills of its pinafore. 

Jim walked over to the dresser, took down the pepper- 
castor, looked at its contents ciuiously, then replaced it 
on the shelf, while Percy, lifting up his crutch, limped up 
the stairs to his garret. 

He did not come down to supper; he was sick at heart. 
He did not think he could bear this Hfe much longer : the 
dread of Jim, the pain of watching the mother's giief, and 
now the new fear of detection which had arisen with the 
well-known name of the curate. 

If he were not so lame, so utterly helpless, he might 
again make an effort to escape, but as it was it would be 
hopeless. He dreaded being exposed to the public gaze 
in his transit to the coach to-morrow; but he dreaded 
worse being left to the tender mercies of Jim. The 
thought occurred to him, should he arise, like the Prodi- 
gal, and go to his mother and say, ' Mother, I have sinned 
against Heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son; make me as one of thy hired 
servants!' 
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Yes, he felt a conviction that she would forgive. Had 
not hers been a lifelong forgiveness? But his uncle, 
his much-injured guardian, what could he expect from 
him ? What could he expect from the laws of the coun- 
try, which make no distinction between poor and rich? 

No ; h^ had thought over the possibility of this return 
a hundred and a hundred times, and a hundred tuues 
again he had had to put it from him. 

This evening he put it from him with a special pang. 
To go out to-morrow ia his rags, to limp or be carried 
through the swarm of holiday miners; to be the subject 
again of question and curiosity from the country people ; 
and worst of all, tp see again the green sheep^fields, and 
think of home and its lost pleasures ! 

He was lost in these doleful reveries, when he heard 
httle Jessie's footsteps on the stairs, followed by her little 
queer self, carrying in one hand his supper, consisting of 
some boiled potatoes and a slice of pork, swimming in 
thin gravy, whilst with the other she grasped tightly the 
comer of her checked pinafore. 

* There,' she cried, placing them on the floor beside his 
bed) * ain't I a good child ? I carried it all the way up 
mysel', so I did, and spilt some o' the hot juice down iny 
arm.' 
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Percy looked up suddenly from the smoking plate to 
the child's face, so vividly had come before him a morn- 
ing long ago, when other small feet and hands had per- 
formed the same friendly office for him. 

This was not the first time she had startled him by the 
strange likeness in gesture and manner; but to-day, in the 
midst of his fear and pain, it overcame him. 

* Elsie — Jessie — come here,* he cried, stretching out 
his arms to her. 

The child shook back her dark curls and seemed fiight*- 
ened at his eagerness. 

^ Come here, little one, and kiss me. I wouldn't hurt a 
hair of your head for all the wide world. You 're a dear 
good little girl ! ' And Percy kissed over and over again 
the smutty cheek held out timidly for his caress, 

^ Now look, boy, what I have got for you 1 ' she cried, 
triumphantly freeing herself from bis embrace^ while she 
unrolled the comer of her apron ; ' a slice 0' white bread 
and treacle for yoursel' 

Percy took the gift from her hand : it was, as she 

said, white bread and treacle, with lumps of coarse yellow 

butter gleaming through the crevices. He did not touch 

his supper> which lay steaming on the floor at his feet \ 

but he ate all this, mouthful after mouthful, though tbi 
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dry lumps stuck in his throat; he ate it all for the ghostly 
love of his lost Elsie. 

When she was gone he felt doubly lonely and miserable. 
He took out Joe's Bible and read his name on the fly- 
leaf: it had been given to him as a premium for regular 
attendance and good conduct at the night-schooL He 
was growing to take a mysterious interest in this lost Joe, 
whose memory had left such peace, and yet such loving 
sorrow, behind it. There were many passages marked by 
the dead hand, many leaves turned down by the dead 
fingers. Percy read these with a double interest, and 
many a Bible story which before seemed dull, glowed now 
with interest, and seemed to breathe a subtle comfort to 
his soul. 

When the light in the garret waned so that he could 
not read, he lay down on his bed to rest, for he was still 
weak and languid, and the sudden news of the coming 
holiday and the expected arrival of the Hapsworth curate 
had set his nerves in a tremble and his heart in a terrified 
flutter. 

He slept presently, for the house was quiet. Jessie had 
gone to bed, Jim and his father were out, and Mrs. Cotter 
was singing to her baby in a sort of low drone in the 
kitchen. Percy fell asleep thinking of her and his sorrows, 
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and awoke to a knowledge that she was standing by his 
bed-side in the garret. 

She had come up in the dark, for there was no light in 
the room, but he recognized her low soft voice. 

* I was thinkin,' she said, putting a parcel down at the 
foot of the bed, * I was thinkin' you 'd be wanting some 
clothes for to-morrow, so I brought you a few things, to 
make you a bit smart-lookin' ; but you '11 be careful of 
them, honey, for they were poor Joe*s Sunday suit' 

Percy sat up in his bed and felt for the woman's hand 
in the darkness : he felt keenly the kind thoughtfulness 
which had given birth to the action. 

* Thank you,' he said in a husky voice, while he squeezed 
her cold hand between his two hot ones; * thank you. 
You 're awfully kind to me ; I wish there was anything in 
the world I could do for you.' 

The woman sat down on the chair beside his bed and 
sighed, but Percy still held her hand. 

* I 've been thinking of you up here,' he said, ' and if 
there was any way I could make you happier, — if there 
was any way I could earn something for you now, and 
when I 'm stronger I '11 go down and work in the pit, and 
bring you home all that I earn.' 
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* Thank you/ she said, sadly, ^ I know you 're a good 
lad, but — ^but ^ 

' But what ? ' cried Percy, feverishly. 

^ If you could manage to keep straight with Jim— I see 
you don't like him, and I don't wonder at it, nor blame 
you for it, for surely he's a bit rough and clumsy in his 
manners^ but he has a good heart, for all that j and I 'm 
afeerd if you can't content yourselves together, we '11 have 
no peace in the house.' 

Percy was silent : he did not feel as if he and Jim 
could ever become friends ; but the woman continued, 

' He has got in the way of bad companions this while 
back, poor fellow, who take him away down to the cock- 
pits and public houses, and win his money from him at 
cards and the like, till he don't know right from wrong ; 
and if — if — he had a friend like, to lead him a bit the 
other way, he might come round again. He 's afeerd of 
his father, poor lad, and I suppose I 'm a bit too old and 
down-spirited to be a comrade for him ; but sure I need 
not blame myself for that, for boys of his age always clubs 
together, and makes friends among themselves.' 

Percy knew the drift of her appeal ; but what right or 
hope had he to lead a boy in the way he should go ? 
L ' He was a poor sickly child for many a year, always 
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crying to be in my arms, or clinging to my dress, till my 
heart got to be full of him like, besides being the first, 
you see ; and I was always putting poor Joe in the back- 
ground, and giving Jim the best of everything, till I fear 
I spoilt him ; and when he grew sttong and hearty, and 
made friends outside, he just burst away from me as if I 
had never cared for him; and Joe, he couldn't make 
enough of me. If he was in the house, he wouldn't let 
me move a chair from the wall^ or the kettle from the 
fire. He brought me all his earnings as faithful as the 
day, and went to night-school and read his Bible regular, 
and a bit to me in the evenings, so he did, and would give 
up a pleasure he had his heart on, if I turned so much as 
my eye another way; and just as I was trying to make 
his love stretch out over the two places, he was took away 
from me^ all of a sudden ; and now never — ^no, never, I 
can't never tell him all he was to me,' and the woman's 
bitter sobs called forth an echo from Percy's bosom. 

^ If only Jim would go right I couldMo [bravely,' she 
cried, returning to the burden of her grief; 'for Joe is as 
safe as the sun in the heavens ; he has love enough and 
to spare whete he's gone to ; but Jim — my poor Jim!' 

'There, there,' said Petcy, quickly; 'you'll see he'll 
come all right* I don't like to promise muchy for I 've 
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been an awfully bad fellow myself, but after a little time 
you'll see, I'm certain, we'll jog on first-rate.' 

Percy's words and manner seemed forced, and they 
were forced. The woman did not know — ^how could she? 
— that every syllable she uttered was tearing open old 
wounds at least as painful and as galling as her 
own. 

* Jist another word, honey, and I 've done. I 'm think- 
ing if we go down yonder to-morrow, they '11 be all a- 
questioning and prying about your name and where you 
came from, and I '11 be hard set to give them an answer. 
I was saying to myself that if we could just fix on any 
name between us, I could tell them you were a poor boy 
without friends, trying to make your way in the world ; 
eh, lad?' 

Percy was so long silent, the woman almost thought he 
must have dropped asleep in the interval, and she tried 
to slip her hand from between his ; but the fact was, he 
was thinking, and struggling, and hesitating whether he 
should open up his whole heart, and his whole past life, 
and his whole burden of sorrow, here, now in the dark, 
at her feet, and throw himself upon her pitying compas- 
sion. His lips had almost opened to begin his confession, 
when the thought of the curate's promised visit flashed 
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like a vision of horror across his thoughts : he drew a 
short breath, and said quickly, 

'Call me anything you like; perhaps — perhaps after 
to-morrow — some other day, I will tell you all.' 

*• I *11 call you Benjy,' said the woman, who meanwhile 
had been following the train of her own thoughts. ' I 
knew a young lad in Ireland, a'most your size and make, 
and a good lad too. I *d like well to call you after poor 
Joe, and to feel as if you were he ; but I *m afeerd my 
tongue could never come round me, and Bill might think 
it foolish of me.' 

Here the baby cried in the kitchen, and the woman rose. 

'Well, good night, lad; thee '11 be good to poor Jim?' 
And she went down, leaving Percy alone to his thoughts. 

And what were they? Well, we need scarcely follow 
them, for we know they were exceeding sorrowful, yearn- 
ings, cravings, hungerings for a love like this, wasted and 
thrown away. It was in vain to think of sleep now : he 
tossed about, and fretted, and sighed : when he put one 
grief from him another came close upon its heels. He 
wished there was more noise in the house, to drown the 
feverish ticking of the old American timepiece in the 
kitchen; he wished that if Bill Cotter would come in 
he might hear his cheery voice; and through all, he was 
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making the brave resolve to be Jim's friend for his 
mother's sake. 

Bill Cotter came in at length, and his voice was cheerier 
than usual. Percy could hear him talking pleasantly to 
his wife of to-morrow's ' spree/ and rocking the baby off 
to sleep with snatches from some joyous song. 

Presently they left the kitchen, and Percy could hear 
the creaking of the wooden cradle, as the big man lifted 
it in his arms and carried it into the bed-room* 

Then came Jim's thump on the kitchen doot, and the 
miner, coming out of his room, let him into the house 
without a word, and bolted the door behind him. 

Jim did not take long to get into bed ; he did not light 
a candle, or Percy would have seen the glimmer through 
the long crack in the boarding ; but he lit his pipe instead, 
and threw himself down upon his bed heavily. 

The fumes from the strong tobacco came up iinder 
Perc/s nose ; he heard the measured smack of the coarse 
lips on the pipe beneath, and his heart failed at the thought 
of this promised friendship. 

The pipe was smoked out at length or set aside, and 
loud and heavy snores arose from beneath, instead of the 
wreaths of poisonous smoke. 

Snore after snore, rising louder ahd louder to dgtievmis 
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snort, subsiding and increasing again. Percy grew dis- 
turbed beyond measure, and at length knocked with his 
heel upon the floor, in the hopes of arousing him. 

It had the effect : the snores stopped. Jim started up, 
and called out in a thick but suppressed voice, 

' Is that thee, Jack? Wait a while, I 'm a coomin.' 

He got out of bed, struck a match, walked over to 
the window, for Percy could trace the flickering gleam in 
its passage down the room ; he opened the shutters, then 
pushed up the window-sash gently, and called again in a 
low voice, ' Is that thee, Jack? the night 's so dark I canno' 
see a stim/ 

There being no response, with a muttered imprecation 
and a growl the window was closed down again, and Jim 
found his way back again into bed in the dark, when, 
after tumbling about and grunting for a while, he fell 
asleep, and the snoring recommenced. 

Percy was now completely on the alert, and his ear 
and mind grew more sensitive. Jim must have been ex- 
pecting some one to come to the window, or he would 
not have started up so hastily from a deep sleep: who 
was this Jack who was to make his way to the miner's 
cottage in the dead of the night, and tap at Jim's window? 
was it the boy who, yesterday morning, had started back 
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at the sight' of honest Bill Cotter, and whose shadow had 
lain darkly across the doorway? 

By-and-bye he grew too frightened to listen further, he 
half feared some dark conspiracy against himself; so, 
thrusting his fingers in his ears, he turned his head to- 
wards the wall and fell asleep. He slept heavily for an 
hour or more, and then started up with a sudden rush of 
blood at his heart, fancying he heard voices in the room. 
He leaned forward and listened: he heard voices dis- 
tinctly, but they were in the room beneath, and a bright 
light now burnt up steadily beneath the flooring. 

Percy's bed was only raised from the ground about a 
foot, so he easily let himself down on the floor and crept 
on his hands and knees to the narrow opening : he fixed 
his eye to the slit and looked down. At first he could 
see nothing but the flare of the candle blowing about 
from side to side exactly beneath his eye; he shoved 
himself a little further down the crack and saw Jim's face 
suddenly turned up towards the ceiling. 
* What art te looking at, Jim?' 
' I thought I heard yon chap movin' above.' 
Now both faces were turned up for a moment, and 
Percy recognized the boy he had seen at the kitchen door. 
^ There is a crack at the ceilin' up there.' 
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'Ay, is there; and he could see down rightly if he 
had a mind.' 

' Go te up and see if he be 's a-stirrinV suggested the 
strange boy, in a scared whisper. 

Percy tried to move, but in doing so a piece of coarse 
plaister disengaged itself from the board beneath him 
and dropped upon Jim's upturned face. 

' I '11 lay a pound he 's a spying o' oos ; if he be, I '11 
be even wi' him ! ' And Jim slid down from the bed on 
which he had been sitting cross-legged, and taking the 
candle from the bed, moved towards the door. 

Percy durst not stir or raise himself up from the ground 
until Jim had left the room beneath, and in that moment, 
as the light was carried by, he caught sight of the tin 
money-box lying open on the quilt, with the pepper-castor 
by its side. This sudden vision almost robbed him of 
strength to crawl back and throw himself on his bed, but 
he had just lain down and covered himself with the ragged 
counterpane when he heard Jim's foot on the creaking 
boards of the staircase. 

Creak ! creak ! creak ! with every fresh creak a fresh 
gallop of blood to Percy's heart : he could not feign sleep 
now, or breathe easily, to save his life . Creak! Jim's foot 
was on the topmost step, the shadow of liis great fingers 
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encircling the flame of his candle lay darkly on the white- 
washed wall by his bed. But the door of Bill Cotter's 
room opened downstairs, and his heavy foot could be 
heard in the kitchen beneath, 

' What art te a doin' up there, lad, eh ? ^ 

Jim was almost startled into a sudden answer, but be 
suppressed the sound, 

* Blow oot thee's candle and get into thee's bed, else 
thee '11 be setting the house a-fire/ 

The candle was blown out, and the miner went back 
into his room, shutting the door after hiro, Jim did not 
stir fpr some minutes afterward*, and Percy, growing 
more confident from the darkness, began to draw long 
measured breaths. 

At; length Jim very slowly, very carefnlly, drew near the 
bed. The breathing grew % little faster { he stretched ont 
his arm and pa^ised bis homy hand down over Percy's 
head, face, and shoulders, to try if be were there, Percy 
smelt the coarse tallow from the candle on his fingers^ 
Jim was satisfied ; he moved away from the bed to the 
head of the stairs, but hesitated to descend, 

A long, almost unendurable silence followed, both boys 
trying to subdue their rapid breathing, broken at length 
by stealthy sounds in the room beneath. The creaking 
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of a bed, ieet touching the floor waiily^ a subdued rattle 
and chink of 0U>ney being gathered together in the hand, 
and then Jim^ moved by some sudden fear, glided down 
the stairs, scarcely touching them with his flat bare 
heels ; but before the last step was reached, Percy heard 
the s^sh beneath pushed up, and Jack's retreating steps 
among the cinders ! 




C&spttr XVII. 

jim's accusation* 

|UCH a thing as the sun making its way through 

the smoke, clouds, and steam at Eversley was 

scarcely known. A few sickly beams might 

wander through now and then, lighting up the red-necked 

engine-houses, the polished boilers, or the grimy tanks by 

their side — but such a thing was of rare occurrence. 

To-day, however, was to be a miner's holiday. Th« 
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furnaces were neither roaring nor belching forth smoke, 
though they smouldered sullenly for to-morrow's work 
again. The black arms of the engines were resting, though 
their ungainly elbows were oiled and waiting also for 
work again to-morrow. The dull tap, tap ! clink, clink ! 
of the miner's axe below ground was not to be heard to- 
day. The empty baskets hung suspended idly in the air, 
though ready to carry the workmen down again to dark- 
ness and toil to-morrow. 

But to-day was to be a miners holiday, and the sun, 
taking advantage of the imwonted purity of the air, was 
blazing away on this fine July morning over Eversley, 
striking his bright rays, through the soot of yesterday still 
hanging in the atmosphere, into cottage windows and in 
at open cottage doors. 

Shining upon childrens' curls glistening in holiday oil ; 
shining upon old men's beards and moustaches, lifted 
grizzly and bright from the holiday washing-tub ; shining 
upon girls braiding their locks in holiday fashion ; and 
shining, aye, shining just as brightly on women wiping 
their eyes in secret as they put on their holiday gear. 

Shining outside on the sooty flower-beds, looking down 

■ into empty coal-shafts, glancing along the iron tramways 

and brightening up the withered hollies by the railway, 
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where children are gathering branches to adorn the school- 
house for to-night; showing out to their full advantage 
the painted sign-boards of the ^Yellow Dragon/ 'The 
Jolly Collier/ and * The Blue Pig ;' lighting up the shining 
glasses and silver-necked bottles in the window ; making 
every blade of grass in the skittle-alley shine like a golden 
needle, and making the ugly cock-pit, hidden away out 
of sight, look almost inviting. Yes, for the sun shines 
alike on the good and the evil; glistening on the low 
church steeple, and bringing into view the words carved 
on the headstones, which tell of those gone up into ever- 
lasting life to a rest which knows no to-morrow. 

Well, we have not done yet; we have not told one 
quarter of what the good old sun is doing for the miners' 
holiday. Out away yonder, where there is no smoke, no 
soot, and no cloudy vapour, he is shining on the river, 
with its holiday boats; the rippling lake, with its holiday 
steamer ; the fussy green-bodied engine, which is steaming 
and bubbling outside its engine-house, waiting to run 
down line and pick up the holiday folk and carry them 
ofif, with a leap of white smoke and* a joyous whistle, into 
the summer pastures beyond, and green fields smelling of 
dairy pails and wild roses. 
Shining into Mother Dempsey's rose-covered porch, as 
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she lays down the sooty letter on the bench, ties on her 
white frilled cap, and prepares for the coming holiday. 
Shining on the chum of fresh buttermilk in the dairy, on 
the amber gooseberries in the garden, and on the long 
row of bee^hives below the privet hedge. 

Well, we have told as much of it3 shining as concerns 
Bill Cotter and the rest of our party, for the present, and 
we must go back half a page to the great green engine, 
puffing and wheezing outside its bouse, impatient to de- 
part 

The signal is given at this very moment, and off she 
goes by herself, fizzling down to the points, and then 
backing, backing, till she tackles on with a jolt to a train 
looking a quarter of a mile in length, and composed of 
nothing but third-class carriages : a special holiday train, 
going down from the Luxome Junction to the miners at 
Eversley, 

Some one must pay for this expedition ; not the poor 
colliers, I 'm thinking, nor yet the chary railway company, 
nor yet the owner of all these smutty hands and the riches 
they bring up out of the earth. No, he has given them 
their holiday, that is enough. 

Some one is paying for it this moment at the ticket 
pffice beneath. Let us come close and look, for the tall 
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thin figure and crape-bound hat are familiar. Yes, we 
have seen that leather purse before ; we have seen those 
bony fingers, we have looked into that gaunt face before. 
It is the Rev. Andrew Coulson, curate of Hapsworth Heath. 

Now he is taking up his cotton umbrella again, and re- 
placing his purse in his cavernous pocket. He is smiling 
to himself as his long legs mount the steps three at a time. 
He is on the platform, looking bewilderedly around him, 
till the guard, touching his gilt-bound hat, points out the 
line of carriages. He smiles again, bows his long neck, 
and steps in, sitting down on the hard wooden seat with 
a satisfaction you can perhaps hardly believe or under- 
stand. Another whistle, and the engine is oflf again like 
a green-headed lizard, winding round banks, and woods, 
and young corn-fields, down without stop or hindrance to 
the quiet station of Eversley. 

This sudden unexpected sunshine took Percy quite as 
much by surprise as any one else. He awoke in the 
morning and found his garret quite bright and cheery- 
looking, instead of the leaden dulness which usually filled 
it, and for a few moments he felt almost happy, and as if 
the old boyish spirit had not been quite extinguished; 
but it was only for a very few minutes. 

With the sunbeams dancing on the wall beside his bed, 
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came back the vision and dark shadow of Jim's fingers 
clasping the candle, and drawing near him in the dead of 
the night 

If it had not been for Bill Cotter's step in the kitchen, 
Jim would certainly have discovered that he was awake, 
and then what cruel revenge might he not have taken? 
After all, what were those boys doing down there last 
night so secretiy ? Could it really be possible they were 
robbing the pitman of his hard-saved earnings and his 
coming holiday? It was scarcely credible; and yet for 
what other purpose could they have met together, an^ 
been examining the contents of the box so secretly? 

Percy shuddered; for Jim, — this heartless Jim, who 
despised and neglected his mother, and who joined in 
robbing his father, — this heartless, thankless, selfish boy 
was to be his fiiend ; he had promised the pale woman 
so, as she sat by his bed last night. 

' Benjy, get thee up, lad, and dress ; we must be stirring 
early this mommg.' 

Percy started up. It was the first time he had been 
called by this new name, and he felt as if it had suddenly 
put the seal to his new life, and baptized and fixed him 
into this new world of sadness and misery. 

He lifted his crutch from beside the bed and raised it 
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in his hand. Yes, was not he miserable and wretched 
and suffering enough, but that he must be a cripple also ? 
he buried his face on the blue-striped bolster, and sobbed 
till the woman in the kitchen heard him and wondered 
at his grief. 

But this crying made him feel better in the end; his 
head felt cooler and his heart softer when it was over ; 
the rebellious spirit seemed to have gone out with the 
burning tears. He took up Joe's Sunday suit from the 
foot of the bed, and looked at them with reverent pity 
and curiosity. Joe, the good Joe, the Joe the woman 
had told him of last night, had worn these very clothes 
which he was to wear to-day. Percy hesitated. He felt 
almost as if it were a sacrilege to put on so wretched and 
sinful a being as himself the garments of one who, when 
he was on earth, had acted so differently. 

But he must hurry: he heard the rattling of the tea- 
things being arranged upon the table downstairs, and 
Jessie's joyous chatter. He put them on : Joe's trousers, 
waistcoat, and jacket. They were of coarse blue serge, 
here and there adorned with twinkling brass buttons; 
they fitted him well, and were more comfortable than his 
every-day ragged costume. He drew on Joe's boots, 
clumsy and large, but clean-looking; the woman had 
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polished them herself last night with brush and blacking 
and tears. Percy knew it by an instinct as he drew them 
on, and hesitated long, and long, and long, to go down 
and meet her in Joe's Sunday suit. 

He hesitated so long that at length, instead of going 
down, he turned back; he could not bend the broken 
leg, but he knelt down with the other, and there kneeling 
in Joe's Sunday suit, he prayed to Joe's God and Joe's 
Saviour for forgiveness for past sins, for patience in his 
present life, and for strength to keep his given promise 
to make Jim his friend. 

The miner gave a sudden start, as Percy appeared in 
the kitchen dressed in his son's clothes, and turned away 
his head. Mary Cotter did not; she had been preparing her- 
self for it all the morning, ever since she opened her eyes 
to the cheerful sunlight and thought of the coming 
holiday. 

'Well, lad,' she said, kindly, *so we have fine bright 
weather for our holiday, thank God ! you '11 find yourself 
double as strong and hearty after you 've got a mouthful 
of fresh air.' 

' Ay, my boy ; draw thee chair to the table and sit te 
doon,' cried Bill Cotter, turning round with his usual 
heartiness, though the film of a tear lay still in each kmd 
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grey eye. * Sit te doon, I say. The wife she 's been a- 
stirrin' about all t' momin', like a bee, and made as much 
hot-cake as would ha' fed the Israelites i' the wilderness. 
Stay, wait a wee, I '11 set the chair for te myselV he added, 
as Percy limped forward to procure one. 

' Had we not better waken Jim ? ' asked the woman, 
timidly, as she placed Jessie at the table, who looked 
wonderfully unlike herself, with her elf-locks combed and 
pasted to her head with bear's grease. 

* Ay, ay, but he '11 no coom till he loikes,' muttered the 
pitman. 

Mrs. Cotter knocked at the door, but there was no 
response; she knocked again, and called Jim, but the 
door was bolted and no sound came from within. 
' What can ail the boy that he don't answer? ' 
' Gone awa' oot t' window, p'raps,' suggested the miner, 
gloomily. 

The woman opened the kitchen door, and went out 
to see if this were the case ; a bright glow of sunshine 
poured in over the wall and flooded the wooden dresser. 
Percy looked up with a'sudden terror, and saw the pad- 
lock hanging loose in the lock of the tin money-box. 

* Here, lad, tak' a cake and mak' theesel' a bit hearty 
afore startin',' cried Bill Cotter, compassionately, as he 
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i&e scaBDd hot of i&e bof ; 'tfaoe innst not: be 
dbecie^ IHtik'GaDcordieeiiiyirf'.' 
ycB^* SD^ FidCTy Ubiii^ fais Gnp of tcfli mmd 
jBiiiiuitfyy wUit he cast aDodber uaiuus ^ance to see if 



The aiBer looked voond to seeviiatwas attnctiii^ the 
bof^s attBodon; tibco, ilwMling Jessie under die dun. 



' Aj, is be soDe oot i bioi i gb die vindoir, sure enon^' 
died Maij, caamig bad^ into die kitdien; 'but it's 
likcif be win be in before kng.' 

'Eat dice bftakfiKtyMazj, and doan't&shdiesel'; hell 
gai^ his ovn gait, and diee can't hinder him.' 

Maiy sat down, trying to look bright and hopeful, but 
Peicj saw the eficHt, and for her sake dreaded the coming 
storm, when the monej-box should be lifted down from 
the dresser and found empty. 

*Why, bless thee heart, lad! te hast not put a morsel 
in thee's mouth ; thee must go ahead ; it 's eight o' the 
clock noo.' 

But Percy could not eat then ; he had tried hard, but 
was only able to swallow a few mouthfuls ; he would have 
conveyed his soda cake in broken morsels to his pocket, 
but that he feared to dirty Joe's Sunday suit. Every 
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moment he grew more anxious, more fearful, when he 
thought of the bitter disappointment in store for the 
miner's holiday, and questioned himself whether he 
should be called to bear witness against Jim, and break 
the poor mother's heart But he was startled out of this 
reverie into anxious fear for himself by the miner's next 
words. 

' Thee sittest up too late 0' night, lad.' 

Percy looked up hastily. 

'Ay, it were two o' the clock, so it were, i' the momin', 
when I bid thee put out te candle. When te growest 
strong and can work a bit doon i' te pit, te will be glad 
enow to rest.' 

Percy's lips opened in self-defence; the accusation 
against Jim was trembling on his lips, when a glance at 
the careworn face of the mother stopped him. 

The miner was expecting no answer ; he had pushed 
back his chair from the table, and was shaking the crumbs 
from his holiday suit. Percy was still wavering, still hesi- 
tating, when the kitchen door opened, and Jim came in. 
He cast one quick glance at the dresser, one at his father, 
and then fixed his eyes darkly on Percy's face, 

Percy quailed imder his scrutiny as if he had been the 
guilty one, and his face told Jim as plain as words 
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he knew alL Now eveiy moment was a year to Percj. 
Jim drew his chair to the table with a look of dogged 
detennination which terrified him, while Mary Cotter 
smiled, that after all her boy had softened and would 
come with them ; and big Bill was busy tying on with his 
clumsy fingers the bab/s newly-washed linen bonnet 

The words ' Noo, wife, doan't she look as purky as a 
linnet ? tak' her a bit yourseP till I git doon the money- 
box,' smote on Percy's heart till the blood thrilled down 
his legs and into his very finger-tips. He durst not look 
at Jim while the box was lifted from the dresser and 
placed on the table between them. 

' Noo/ lad, we '11 want thee help agin,' cried the miner, 
cheerfully, unobservant that the box needed no foreign 
aid to open it ; * where didst thee put the word, wife ? ' 
[ * In the pepper-castor, Bill; sure you laid it aside 
yourself.' Mary was busy tying on her own bonnet 
now. 

' So I did, surely ;' and honest Bill turned towards the 
dresser. 

Percy ventured one glance at Jim, but was terrified 
back by the threatening scowl cast upon him. 

' Noo, go ahead and be quick, youngster, or we '11 be 
late for the cooch.' 
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* The box is open 1 ' said Percy, in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

' Eh ? open ! why, I bid te shoot it doon ! I saw te 
fasten it myseP yester-e'en ? * 

' Yes, I know I did. I fastened it the way you told 

me : I — I — I am sure "^ The table was trembling 

now against which Percy was leaning, the tea-things were 
trembling too. Bill Cotter looked up and stared at 
Percy in astonishment, for his face was white as wax and 
his lips visibly quivered. 

* He bee's a thief, look at he ! ' cried Jim, in a sudden 
hoarse voice, that ma,de the woman start and the miner 
raise the lid of the box, where only three large copper 
pieces remained of all his hard-won savings ! 

Then followed a horrible silence. The woman drew 
near — Jim also rose and drew near; Percy felt his hot 
breath behind him on his neck. Bill Cotter looked up 
at length with a fire behind his grey eye which seemed to 
blaze out upon Percy. 

* Thee wast kind, lad, not to tak' all when thee wast 
aboot it; but sin' thee took so much, thee may'st e'en 
tak' the rest.' And he threw the pennies on the table 
with a bitter ring. 

' I never touched your money ; I never put my hand to 
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the box since yesterday,' cried Percy, his heart beating up 
hotly at this unexpected accusation and rebuke. 

* Yo' did, yo' know yo' did ; I heard yo' at it last night, 
when feyther he called to yo' and bid yo' put out f candle.' 

'Hush, Jim; hush, lad. Let the boy speak for him- 
self' pleaded the woman, sofdy. 

* How dare you,' cried Percy, turning on his accuser, 
*how dare you say I did it? It was you who blew out 
the candle yourself last night, not I.' 

The miner shook his head incredulously, and Jim con- 
tinued in the same coarse bully tones, 

' How dare I ? Ha' done wi' yo'r fine woards, will yo' ?* 
Yo' are a thief; yo' wor one when yo' coom here : the 
whole toon knows it, and yo '11 go oot o' it agin a thief, 
so yo' will. Thee 's alius settin' up for somethink grand 
and fine, when thee 's a bom beggar's son, and a liar i' 
the bargain.' 

Again the mother cried 'Hush!' and laid her hand 
soothingly on Percy's shoulder. 

But he was roused now beyond control. A hundred 
mothers could not have restrained the words which came 
bursting fiercely from his lips. 

' I tell you, you coarse-faced bully, I 'm not a beggar's 
son, nor a thief, nor a liar either. If you knew who I 
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was, you 'd lick the dust at my feet, you cowardly sneak- 
ing fel^Dw ! I never touched the money ! I love your 
mother better than you do ; I would not have taken her 
pleasure from her for double or treble the sum : I 'd have 
as soon robbed my own poor mother, or spoilt her plea- 
sure for the sake of my own. I — I'll make you * 

Percy's voice suddenly failed : the look of righteous anger 
which had nearly convinced the miner faded out from his 
eyes, and a guilty blush overspread his face. He let go 
his clasp of the table, sunk upon the chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

A scene from the past had come back suddenly into 
his mind, to give the lie to his vehement assertions. He 
saw again his mother's face, as she drove from the Castle 
door; saw again the long fingers of the curate unclaspmg 
the leather purse in the Castle saloon; saw again the 
money he had falsely applied for, and, worse than all, far 
worse, saw the hideous likeness of himself and his own 
selfish life reflected in the person of Jim Cotter, his enemy 
and accuser. 

'Look at he! look at hel' cried Jim, with a coarse 
laugh, and a sudden access of confidence. ' He would 
turn the tables 0' me, if he could ; he would mak' oot I 
opened t* lock, I, who could na poot twa letters tagither 
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for as much as my life wor worth. I see mysel' a-lickin' 
the doost 0* his foot — doan't I ? ' 

Bill Cotter rose from the table. For one moment the 
thought occurred to him to test by a rigorous search the 
value of Jim's accusation ; but the next, his mind revolted 
almost as it would from sacrilege. How could he rifle in 
quest of guilt and robbery the clothes sanctified to him 
by the remembrance of all that was honest and pure? 
He tramped, it is true, up the creaking staircase to Percy's 
room, but returned presently, 

' Let who will ha' tooken the money,* he said, gloomily 
taking up his glazed hat from the dresser, * we must e'en 
gi'e up our bit o' pleasure for the day.' He moved to- 
wards the door, but turned before going out. *Thee 
ma/st as well, lad, go up and tak' off yon clothes, sin' 
we 're not a-goin' to Greenfields.' 

Percy felt the implied rebuke : he seized his crutch and 
limped hurriedly up the garret stairs out of sight. 
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' WILL NO ONE SAVE HIM ? * 

[ERCY, having reached his garret, hastened to 
fulfil the miner's commands; yes, he hastened, 
I for he pulled off Joe's Sunday jacket with 
small ceremony, and flung it down on the bed, the coat 
and trousers in like manner, and lifting up his old rags, 
dragged them on. He scarcely knew, he scarcely saw, 
what he was doing ; he was at bay with all the world at 
this moment, and at bay with himself. He was not going 
to stay in this house ; no, not another day — ^not another 
hour — not another minute. And having torn off Joe's 
boots, and thrown them to the far end of the room, he 
took up his crutch, and hobbled down the stairs with 
dangerous eagerness. 

He did not look at the pale mother, to whom but yes- 
terday he had spoken so lovingly and promised so hope- 
fully ; he only saw in a hurried sort of way that she was 
taking off the baby's holiday bonnet and cape, and that 
Jim was seated at the table, eating greedily the soda cakes 
which he, in his misery, had left untasted. 
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The woman called after him, but he did not answer 
or turn his head ; this hurricane-storm of the old pride, 
which had overtaken him so suddenly, was clouding out 
love, and repentance, and gratitude, and he limped down 
the cindery pathway, past Jessie's little soot-smelling roses 
and carnations. She was kneeling among them, breaking 
off one here and another there, but when she heard his 
steps she jumped up and ran to him. He was just push- 
ing open the iron gate with his crutch, when she caught 
him by his ragged blouse, and arrested him. 

'Where art thee goin', boy?' 

' I 'm going away ; don't hold me,' replied Percy, gruffly. 

' No, no, thee mustn't go away ; thee must stay here, 
and play with me, won't thee, lad ? ' and she pushed her 
flowers into his hand. ' I was pulling them for thee mysel', 
so I was, for Jim was a cruel wicked boy to call thee such 
bad names.' 

Pity at this moment he could not bear; if he listened 
to her he would not see his way down the garden steps 
and out among the furnaces ; he chucked his blouse out 
of Jessie's grasp, threw her roses and carnations over the 
wall, and dragging the iron gate open with the cushion 
of his crutch, leaped down the three steps into the road. 

This was the first day he had ever ventured outside the 
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garden-gate, and he did not know which way to turn, but 
he did not at first much care where he went, so that he 
might get away from Jim, and Jim's house, and Jim's 
people. He found his leg less stiff and painful than he 
expected, but his feet, which had been idle so long, shrank 
from contact with the sharp pieces of splintered coal lying 
over the ground. 

The whole place about was wonderfully quiet and de- 
serted-looking, for the greater part of the folks were off 
an hour or more ago in the curate's holiday train, and many 
of those who did stay at home were not likely to come 
out; poor widows and orphans, who had no friend left 
now to share the pleasures of the day. A few children, 
making cinder-pies on the road, looked up with curiosity 
at the lame boy hobbling along, and one woman, who 
overtook him close to the mouth of the coal-pit, asked 
him his name, but passed on when he gave no answer. 

He had not been half an hour limping and hobbling 
and walking along, when he came upon a group of older 
boys and girls assembled in front of a large slated house, 
over the door of which were painted in black letters the 
words 'Night School.' This sight checked the tide of 
Perc/s passion in a moment, and brought him suddenly 
to his senses. 
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To-day the Hapsworth curate was to be in Eversley 1 
He leaned his back against the wall of a ruined cottage 
close by, that he might collect his thoughts, and resolve 
what course to pursue, for to remain all day long among 
the pit-mouths would lead to certain discovery. A little 
girl, with a holly wreath in her hand, stopped as she 
passed him by, and said ^compassionately, 'Art thee the 
poor lad that had his leg broke in the waggon ?' 

* Yes,' replied Percy, startled into a reply he might 
otherwise have withheld. 

* Come along, wilt thou, wi* me, till I show thee how 
grand we Ve been a-doing up yon house/ and she pointed 
in the direction of the night-school. 

'What for?' asked Percy, hoping now to gain some 
information. 

' For the old curate himseP, who 's a-going to give us a 
lecture i* the school-house the night* 

' Has he arrived yet ? ' 

* Ay, has he ; coom and gone agin wi' a long train o* 
folk out awa' into the country ! * 

' Then he 's not here now ? ' 

'Noal he won't be back again till six o' the clock; 
he '11 be doon here at yon house by seven, and awa' home 
by the late train/ 
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The little girl had given him very simply all the in- 
formation he wanted, and he felt grateful. He took her 
offered hand and limped to the door of the school-house. 

* My mother helped Mary Cotter to mind thee when 
thee wast sick,' said the girl, pleasantly ; and she squeezed 
Percy's hand. * Now, look ! is na that grand?' 

Percy leaned forward and peeped into the room. The 
children had adorned the whitewashed walls with wonder- 
ful taste : there were wreaths, and devices, and mottoes, 
and over the wooden desk a banner suspended from the 
ceiling, with the words ' Welcome back to us ' painted on 
it in blue and gold. As Percy read the inscription his 
eyes filled with tears, and he sighed. 

* Thee 11 come to t* lecture to-night, won't thee?' said 
the girl, smiling up at him. ' I '11 keep thee a seat aside 
mysel'.' 

*No, thank you,' said Percy, turning away from the 
door : * I can't — 1 want to know the shortest way out of 
the village.' 

* The shortest way out o' this village,' said the little girl, 
contemplatively looking all round her; 'why, right awa' 
down yon.' And she pointed in the direction of the 
Eversley steeple, lying far back behind the red-tiled 
cottages. 
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* Thank you/ said Percy, letting go her hand, 

* But thee 's never goin' to walk all that long way ? ' 
'I can't help it/ he cried; 'I must' And he limped 

round the comer of the building and out of sight. 

It took Percy two long weary hours to reach the out- 
skirts of the village. Once, when passmg the door of the 
* Jolly Collier,' he thought he must go in and beg for a 
glass of ale, he was so weak and thirsty ; but he fancied 
he caught the sound of Jim's coarse voice within, and he 
hurried on. 

When he reached the gate of the little churchyard he 
stopped and looked in : everything appeared so calm and 
still, the grass and the drooping trees so cool, and the 
whole place so deserted, that he thought he might venture 
in there and rest for a short time. A few mourners were 
spending their holiday there, but not many. 

The gate was open, and Percy walked in, hesitating at 
first which path to take. He wandered along a little side 
walk which seemed shadier than the others, looking for a 
spot among the graves where he could sit down and 
rest. 

There were many old slabs here, over which the moss 
and lichen had been creeping for years ; there were many 
new graves also, where the clay was still brown and broken. 
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Percy stopped suddenly opposite one of these, for his 
gaze was suddenly riveted by the words, written in new 
black letters on the grey headstone, 



TO THE MEMORY 
OP 

JOSEPH COTTER, 

WHO DIED ON THE 12TH OP MAY, 
AGED x6 YEARS. 

HIS SORROWING FATHER AND MOTHER 

HAVE ERECTED THIS STONE; 

BUT THEY SORROW NOT AS THOSE WITHOUT HOPE, 

' For this their son was dead, and is alive 
again.' 



You could never have supposed that Percy had walked 
so far or been so weary if you had seen how long he stood 
at the foot of this new grave, reading and re-reading the 
inscription at its head ; but at length the letters blurred 
and ran into one another, and Percy could see to read 
them no longer. He laid his crutch at the foot of the 
grave, and sat down in the long grass beside the new 
brown clay. 

Joe — the good Joe — ^whose clothes he had worn this 
morning; Joe, whose clothes he had flung aside in pas- 
sion; poor Joe's maimed and mortal body lay here sleep- 
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ing within a few feet of him, never to suffer again, and 
his spirit was with his God. 

Percy leaned over the mound and coveted with all his 
heart and soul, more than he had ever coveted Pomfref s 
wealth or rank, this poor boy's earthly tenement and his 
glorious inheritance. Yes, if he could only exchange — if 
he could only give back their lost Joe to Mary and Bill 
Cotter, and lie down in his grave, where no more assaults 
of pride and dark temptation could assail him — if he could 
sleep like Joe, at peace with all the world and with his 
God! 

Tears were Percy's food now all the day long, his very 
meat and drink, and they fall heavily and fast among the 
clods of clay and young blades of grass, while the prodi- 
gal's cry went up with twofold meaning from his heart — 
' I am no more worthy to be called thy son; make me as 
one of thy hired servants.' 

The shade of the willow close at hand was cool and 
pleasant; the cypress just beyond hid him from sight. 
He laid his head on his arms, and his arms on Joe's 
grave, and fell asleep. He slept heavily and long ; the 
church clock striking one, and two, and three, did not 
arouse him ; nor the opening of the churchyard gate by- 
and-bye, nor a heavy footstep on the gravel. 
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Bill Cotter, coming to visit the tomb of his son, started 
back at the sight of the lame boy in his rags and his tears 
lying with his head resting on his arms embracing Joe's 
grave ; and pity for the lad and forgiveness rose strong 
in the miner's bosom. He did not rouse him ; he only 
stood there and watched him, and looked with something 
like remorse on his tear-stained face. 

' I canna' think you, poor lad, robbed me,' he said at 
length, with a gloomy nod and deep-drawn sigh; ' I must 
e'en go and find Jim, and mak' out the truth o' the 
matter, if I can.' 

Bill Cotter left the churchyard, and still Percy slept on: 
the clock struck four, and five, and six ; he might almost 
have been sharing Joe's quiet rest, he lay so still and 
motionless. He did not hear the hot and angry voices 
which had broken loose suddenly in the field behind the 
cock-pit; he did not hear the long shrill whistle of the 
engine, announcing the return of the miners' holiday train, 
nor the swing of the churchyard gate, and the footsteps 
of some on« among the tombstones. 

This time they did not come straight to where Percy 
was sleeping; they wandered about from spot to spot, 
stopping here and there, and turning back many a time ; 
but at length they did come, slowly and surely, down the 
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shady side-path among the cypress and willows, and 
Percy stUl slept on, not knowing that the person whom 
most he dreaded to meet, stood by his side ; not knowing 
that the Rev. Andrew Coulson, the curate of Hapsworth 
Heath, was bending over him in mute horror and sur- 
; prise. 

Yes, in mute horror and surprise; for was it here, in 
I rags and pain and sorrow, he had come upon the long- 

f lost son ? Was it here, among the miners and the tomb- 

stones, with a crutch by his side and tears upon his face, 
he had found the prodigal? Was this boy, with bleed- 
ing feet and soot-stained hands, the high-bred Sir Percy 
Hapsworth, Bart., of Hapsworth Castle ? He knelt down 
close beside the boy, to make sure of the identity; and 
his own tears fell fast, poor man, on the lad's ragged 
blouse and close-shaven head. He hesitated long and 
long whether to rouse Sir Percy or not ; he rose up from 
his knees, and looked at him again and again, in fresh 
bursts of wonder and sorrow. 

At length his resolution seemed taken : he walked a 
little way down the shady path, and looked around him : 
there was a woman weeding her husband's grave at a little 
distance. He beckoned her to him, and brought her 
quietly to Joe Cotter's grave. 
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'Who is that lad asleep there, can you tell me, my 
good woman?' 

'Ay, can I,' she replied, quickly; 'it's a poor chap 
Bill Cotter has ta'en a fancy to, who broke his leg i' the 
railway accident awhile ago.' 

'What railway accident? I don't remember to have 
heard of one down here.' 

'Well, maybe not; it was a trifle after our own great 
sorrow. But this boy, I heard them a-saying, was hiding 
i' the sacks i' the waggon, and was took out wi' his leg 
broke, and Bill Cotter brought him awa' up to his house 
yon, and cared him rightly, so he did.' 

' Have you ever heard his name?' 

' Noa, or if I have, it 's gone awa' right out o' my head ; 
and he 's a fine handsome lad, so he is, and Mary Cotter 's 
alius sayin' he's just such another quiet boy as her Joe.* 

' It is very perplexing. I do not know what course to 
pursue,' mused the curate, scarcely hearing the woman's 
reply. ' You are sure, my good woman, that he is sta)ring 
now at Bill Cotter's ? that he is not likely to leave it for a 
day or two at most?' 

'As sure as I 'm a livin' bein'. Why, where would he 
be a-goin', poor lad, who has no home or place of hissen, 
nor a penny to bless himsel' with ? I 've heard tell he 's 
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goin' to begin and work down i' the pit in a couple o' 
weeks or so.' 

' Poor boy! poor boy ! I don't know if I 'm doing right 
in going away and leaving him. You see/ he added again, 
as if forgetful of the woman's presence, ' if I roused him 
now, he might take fright, and only slip away again through 
our fingers ; besides, he alwa)rs disliked me. You think, 
— you are sure, in fact — there is no fear of his leaving 
Cotter's house?' 

' Not a fear o' him ; he knows he '11 not find many as 
kind and good to he as Bill and Mary Cotter.' 

The church clock struck seven, startling the curate out 
of his reverie and his perplexities : he ought to be at the 
school-house now. There was no time at present for further 
speculations ; he must only do what he thought his duty, 
and be satisfied that he had acted for the best. The 
woman watched with surprise the lingering look of love 
and pity which he cast upon the boy before leaving the 
grave of Joe Cotter. 

He had not been gone a quarter of an hour when Percy 
awoke from his deep sleep, and lifted his head up from 
the sod : he had not been dreaming, his sleep had been 
too deep for that, but he had been resting, and his mind 
felt calmer and happier than it had done for a long time. 
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He determined to return to Bill Cotter's house : his pur- 
pose of the morning seemed now idle and hopeless. After 
all, there had been no need for such indignation ; Jim 
had not accused or upbraided him much beyond what he 
deserved. He had not robbed the miner's money-box, or 
taken his hard-saved earnings ; but had there not been a 
day not so long ago when he had falsely applied for money 
to which he had no claim ? had he not taken money also 
from one who had earned it by faithful and honest service, 
money which now he could never hope to repay? Why 
need he shrink from Jim, and refuse to hold out the hand 
of friendship ? had not he also sacrificed to his own plea- 
sure and his own self-will a mother's love, and peace, and 
health ? 

Yes ! Percy felt hiuniliated, and humility is often the 
forerunner of peace. ' God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the humble.' And Percy had asked for that 
grace, as he laid his head down on Joe's grave and fell 
asleep. He rose now from the grass and lifted up his 
crutch : he must go back now to Bill Cotter's house, and 
live down this false accusation; he must go home and 
gather up Jessie's roses ; he must go home and fold up 
Joe's Sunday suit; yes, he must go back and strive to 
make Jim his friend. Percy limped into the main walk of 
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the graveyard, that he might read the hour on the church 
clock ; it was nearly half-past seven : he might venture 
safely home, for the curate's lecture must have begun, 
and he must hasten too, for the road is long and 
tedious. 

He passed through the little side gate into the road, 
swinging himself forward with his crutch, feeling in some 
way as if he had left the burden of the past by the side 
of Joe's grave in the Eversley churchyard. 

When he turned the comer of the road leading again 
into the world of fumaces and engine-houses, he came to 
a sudden stop, for an immense crowd was collected in 
front of ' The Jolly Collier,* and oaths and angry impre- 
cations filled the air. Percy had heard the tumult from 
a distance, but fancied it came from the field behind the 
public ; but now the swaying excited crowd were within a 
stone's throw of him, and he feared either to advance or 
return, not knowing which way they might turn and crush 
him down to the ground in their excitement. 

' What *s it all about ? ' he asked of a boy somewhat 
younger than himself, who stood on the outskirts of the 
crowd. ' Are they fighting in there ? ' 

'Ay, he's they. Jim Cotter and Jack Swinburne has 
been a murderin' each other this half-hour past. The 
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master o' the public turned them out o' the cock-pit, and 
tliey 're having their mill out i' the road.' 

*Will it soon be over, do you think?' asked Percy, 
trembling at the sound of Jim's name. 

' Not a chance o' it. Jim has the strength of a bull in 
he stilL' 

* What are they fighting about, do you know ? ' 

* Fightin' about tin which Jim Cotter swears Jack prigged 
from him, and Jack he says he did nothink o' the kind. 
But harkee ! one o' them 's down ! one o' them 's down, I 
say!' 

A yell rose from the crowd, and the boy, leaving Percy's 
side, pushed forward into the middle of it It swayed 
backwards and forwards for a moment, and then opened. 
Percy saw Jim's tall figure standing up, pale, triumphant, 
and defiant ; he gave a shout and pushed forward. Percy 
fancied he had caught sight of him, and looked round for 
escape. 

There was a mound of cinders on one side, a dead wall 
on the other, and people came crushing up from behind. 
Percy turned for all that, and tried to make his way back 
towards the cliurchyard road, but soon found it hopeless. 
Jim had seen him ; he was pushing his way forward, and 
the retreating crowd swept Percy's crutch firom beneath 
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his arm. He clutched now at the slanting bank of dndeis; 
he plunged one foot in, but they rolled away beneath his 
feet ; he looked round for help, but Jim's head was above 
the crowd, and he was calling to the people to make 
way. 

Percy saw that he was not sober; it added to his feais, 
and he appealed beseechingly for help. A man turned 
round at the cry, and seeing that the object of Jim's new 
rage was none other than the poor lame lad he had often 
seen sitting at Bill Cotter's door, he called * Shame !' and 
gave Percy a lift and a shove, which helped him some dis- 
tance up the cinder-heap, and within reach of a beam 
protruding from an engine-house. 

Percy grasped at it, and with a strength created by fear 
succeeded in clambering to the summit ; but his new po- 
sition was, if possible, more perilous, for it opened no way 
of escape, only a sheer descent on the other side into a 
deep tank of dark and grimy water walled in all around 
with cinders. He looked down again at the crowd, ask^ 
ing wildly for their advice or assistance, but Jim knocked 
them from side to side, and was now sprawling up the 
cinder-bank. 

Some tried to drag him back, but others, as little sober 
as himself; and looking for fresh excitement; gave him a 
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helping shove, and with a shout and a vault he gained the 
wooden beam, and with another reached the summit. 
Percy gave a feeble cry, and clutched at the red brick 
side of the engine-house; but there was no need for fear, 
since Jim, in his drunken fury, had overleaped himself. 
One foot for a moment rested safely on the surface of the 
cinder-heap, but the other slipped backwards down the 
bank. Jim threw up his arms, and swung them round in 
the air to regain his balance. It was of no use : his eye 
was unsteady, his hand had nothing to grasp, and he 
went over out of the sight of the crowd down into the 
dark water beyond. 

Percy was recalled to his failing senses by the splash, 
and the cry, and the sight of Jim's hobnailed boots strug- 
gUng in the water. 

The crowd made a sally up the cinder-bank, slipping 
and dragging each other down, and trampling on the 
fallen. They screamed and gesticulated as Jim struggled 
fiercely in the deep water and called for help. 'Swim, 
can't you !' roared one; ' Float, can't you 1' yelled another, 
but not one ventured down to his assistance; not one 
would peril his safety for the champion of the day. 

Jim was drowning; he was not sober enough either to 
swim to the edge of the tank or to allow himself to float 
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upon the water. He was still struggling, and screanung, 
and calling to those on shore ; but though he had twice 
gone down out of sight, not one stepped forward to help 
him. 

But presently the crowd shouted * Bravo 1 * and more 
people from beneath strove to clamber up the bank. The 
l^ale boy beside the engine-house was throwing off his 
jacket and preparing to descend He looked behind at 
the surging heads, forward at the drowning boy, down at 
his poor maimed limb, then gathered up his strength and 
threw himself forward from the bank, disappearing at once 
beneath the water. He rose almost immediately, with his 
hand grasping Jim's flannel shirt, and struck out towards 
the edge of the tank. 

Those who only saw the valiant deed, shouted forth 
their praise; but those who recognized the lame boy, 
knew his strength could not last long. 

The man who had given Percy a helping hand up the 
cinder-bank, now again came forward to his rescue, and 
holding on by a man from above, let himself half-way 
down. 

Percy, whose small stock of strength was nearly ex- 
hausted, and whose burden was dragging him down, 
clutched eagerly at the club-headed stick held out for 
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his assistance, and dragged himself to the edge of the 
water. 

Twenty or thirty men and boys now, inspired by the 
example of their companion, swung themselves down, 
and succeeded at length in dragging the boys to the sum- 
mit of the bank. 

'Well done!' 'Bravo, young 'un!' 'Thee be*st a 
brave lad!' greeted Percy on every side, and coarse 
hands patted him approvingly on the shoulder. But he, 
fearful of Jim*s returning consciousness, took his crutch 
out of the hand of a bystander, let himself down upon 
the road, and limped away. 

It was a long tiresome walk home for Percy \ he had 
tasted but little food, he was pale, trembling, shivering, 
and wet. Yet now that the actual danger was past, at 
every step his heart grew lighter. He had left his burden 
of sin and sorrow on Joe's tomb, and he had laid the first 
stone of the coming friendship with Jim. Henceforth life 
was not going to be all dark and hopeless \ he was going 
to work and live, and endure for Him who had purchased 
for him this better life beyond. 

He walked so slowly that at last he was overtaken on 
the road by two young men, carrying Jim home on a 
shutter. He was not unconscious, but he was completely 

22 
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exhausted by the fight on land with Jack Swinburne, and 
by his desperate struggle for his own life in the water. 

They cried * Bravo, young un ! ' again as they passed 
the lame boy, and marched on at an even pace with thdr 
burden through the crowds now pouring out fi-om the 
night-school. 

When they reached Bill Cotter's gate, they halted for a 
moment, and laid the shutter down on the ground. They 
were anxious to see if they could rouse the boy sufficiently 
to make him walk up the garden path ; but it was in vain, 
and while they hesitated Bill Cotter himself came down 
from his door, and stood beside them. 

It was not the first time Jim had been carried home in 
a stupid state to his father's house ; but this evening the 
miner guessed, from the bo/s dripping hair and clothes, 
that something unusual had happened. 

* He fell down i' the engine tank,' cried one of the youths, 
in hasty explanation, ' and would ha* been drowned to a 
surety, but that the poor lame chap saved him.' 

' Ay, would he, for he was a'most spent wi' fighting 
afore he fell in.' 

' Who was he fighting with ? ' asked the miner, gloomily. 
' Not wi' that poor sick boy, surely ? ' 

' Noa ; wi' Jack Swinburne. They got up a great fight. 
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first i' the public, and then i* the cock-pit, and then finished 
it out on the road.' 

'What about?' asked the miner, still in the same 
gloomy tone. 

'About a couple o' sovereigns Jim swore Jack Swin- 
burne had prigged firom him i' the middle of the night, 
when his back wor turned for a minute.' 

' Carry him in ! ' said the miner, heavily, going in ad- 
vance up the garden to prepare his wife. 

Meanwhile, Percy was drawing slowly near his home : 
the evening was darkening, the nine o'clock train had left 
Eversley "which was to convey the curate home. The 
people were looking at him with pity — at his dripping 
clothes and tired gait j but still his heart, though growing 
very faint, was cheerful. He trusted the miner, for his 
son's sake, would forgive him, that the pale woman would 
still be his fiiend ; more than this he did not venture to 
hope for. 

He had just turned the comer of the main street of 
Eversley ; he had still a weary piece of road to travel over 
the pit bank and athwart the engine-houses, when through 
the darkness he saw Bill Cotter coming to meet him. 

Percy for a moment drew back, remembering how they 
had parted in the morning ; but only for a moment. He 
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saw the kindly glow of love and pity on the good man's 
face, felt his strong hand dasp his shoulder, and heard 
his words of welcome and contrition, 

*Thee art a good lad, and an honest lad. I wronged 
tliee this morning — I wronged thee, and I ask thee par- 
don, boy. I was lookin' for thee, and thee mun come 
home till the wife thanks thee hersel.' 

These kind words took Percy quite by surprise, and 
the miner's next action even more so. He took the boy^ 
crutch from his hand, and stooping down, lifted him up in 
his arms. He bore him with steady steps, crunching the 
cinders beneath his feet, across the bank, and past the 
furnaces, and in at the kitchen door. 

The pale woman welcomed him with a silent gratitude. 
She had made the tea, she had laid the table, she had 
drawn his chair to the fire, and Joe's Sunday suit hung 
before it, to replace his dripping clothes. 

Percy drank with an unwonted relish, and ate with an 
unwonted zeal. This was the happiest evening he had 
known for these two months past. There was a joy still 
to be added to it. As he rose and took up his crutch 
to mount the garret stairs, a voice from the room within 
said huskily, 'Good night, lad!' It was Jim's — and 
Percy went to bed comforted. 
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C^apt^r XIX. 

FOOTSTEPS IN THE GARDEN. 

|ERCY had rested so much during the day, 
his night's rest was neither profound or un- 
broken. He dreamt a great deal, and all 
about home and home faces; he had visions of his 
mother seated beside him and talking to him with a smile 
on her face he had not seen there for years ; and once 
or twice a sudden glunpse of Elsie's bright eyes flashed 
on him through the darkness. 

But when he awoke he put away the remembrance of 
these dreams, for if he trusted himself to dwell on them, 
his heart would faint within him again and unfit him for 
the coming day and its struggles. Mrs. Cotter came up 
before he was dressed, and made him put on Joe's Sunday 
clothes, saying his own were still damp, and indeed unfit 
for further use. Her heart was so full of gratitude, poor 
woman, for the saving of Jim's life, she would have laid 
down all her possessions at his feet. 
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Breakfast passed over more pleasantly this morning 
than the last. Jim and his father were down long ago 
at their work, and though there were no bright holiday 
pleasures in view, the woman's face glowed cheerily, 
and the baby clapped its little hands as vigorously as 
ever. 

When Percy had finished his breakfast, he offered, ac- 
companied by Jessie, to carry the miner's morning meal 
of bread and bacon to the mouth of the pit. He told 
the woman he had grown quite strong, he could almost 
walk without his crutch, and in Joe's boots he did not 
fear the ironstone and cinder. 

He carried Jim's breakfast, tied up in a blue-checked 
cloth, while Jessie carried her fathers. They grew quite 
confidential in their walk, and Jessie pointed out with 
childish pride this object and that — the curves, the cranks, 
and the blocks of unbroken coal, and lastly, as they drew 
near, with a voice sunk almost to a whisper, the pit-mouth, 
where poor Joe had been drawn up and laid all bleeding 
on the ground. 

Coming home she talked almost incessantly too of this 
lost brother ; how he had carried her * miles and twenty 
miles on his back ; ' how ' he could sing the most delight- 
ful o' songs,' 'and never grabbed up her flowers by the 
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roots ; and now it 's a'maist no garden at all, wi* weeds 
and great footprints i* the beds.' 

Percy listened sympathizingly, and promised to weed 
her garden for her without pulling up the flowers by the 
roots, and to erase, if possible, the footmarks. When he 
grew stronger he would try to carry her on his shoulders ; 
but he said nothing about singing, his heart was too sore 
for that yet. 

Jessie, after a grand ransacking of the premises within, 
brought out in triumph an old fire-shovel and a rusty 
trowel, which she confided to Percy's care, to begin the 
improvements in her garden. 

It was a small wilderness in its way : thistles, ground- 
sel, roses, mignonette, mud-pools, ragged box borders 
shaping out a bed ] little paths, leading nowhere and stop- 
ping abruptly ; little rockeries of pebbles, gathered with 
extraordinary care firom amidst the coal and cinders on 
the highway. Altogether it was rather a hopeless task to 
begin upon, and the afternoon found Percy still hard at 
work with shovel and trowel, scraping, weeding, and 
blowing clouds of soot from the leaves of the verbena 
and honeysuckle. 

Jessie hovered about him, as happy a little cinder queen 
as need be, carrying off lap-fulls of weeds, and running 
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hither and thither as he bid her, calling out her mother 
from the cottage, or sometimes a passer-by on the road, 
to witness the transformation. But soon the miner's 
dinner-hour came round, and Jessie was dispatched to 
the pit, with a direction from her mother to run round 
by the railway station and find out the right time of day, 
as the American clock had taken a crazy fit this while 
back. 

Percy rose to accompany her, but his legs fdt so weak 
and trembling from the stooping posture he had been 
obliged to maintain over the flower-beds, that he gave up, 
and sat down among the weeds and pebbles to await her 
return. Jessie was not likely to make any very great 
delay, leaving, as she did, such an attracting occupation 
behind her: she ran, and panted, and coughed, in her 
eager haste to reach the pit-mouth, and commit her 
burden to the man in charge. When it had been taken 
from her hand and deposited beside forty or fifty more 
dinners, she gave her black head a shake, twirled round, 
and set off in the direction of the station. 

It lay some way off to the right hand of her mother's 
cottage, but Jessie took a short cut, clambering across 
cinder-heaps, pattering round the tanks, ducking under 
chains, leaping over tramways, until, all flushed and out 
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of breath, she reached the station-house, and through the 
open gateway to the platform. 

* Away with you out of that, young un,* cried the porter 
fifom the other side, waving her back peremptorily, * the 
train 's a-coming doon.' 

*I want to see what o'clock it is,' pleaded Jessie; 
* mother sent me.' 

* Well, she must wait, that 's all. Keep back, you imp, 
keep back, I say,* as Jessie put one foot down over the step. 

She drew back with a little pout, and shook her terrier 
locks over her face ; she wanted to get back to Percy and 
her garden. There were a surprising number of passengers 
getting out of the train for such a quiet little station. 
Jessie shook back her hair that she might see them better, 
and finally, her curiosity getting the better of her fears, 
she bounded down from the platform, crossed the lines, 
and clambered up on the opposite side. 

Two passengers had already alighted from the first-class 
caiTiages. One, a tall, broad-shouldered military gentle- 
man, with a grey moustache and beard ; the other, a boy 
of about fourteen, with a shock of white curly hair and a 
jolly good-tempered face. Jessie liked his looks very 
much, and she drew nearer and stared up into his face 
with bold inquisitiveness. 
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* Well, you jolly little thing, how do you like me, eh?' 
and the boy held out his hand good-humouredly to her. 

Jessie fell back, a little abashed, and turned her head 
to the wall, until a familiar voice close beside her made 
her start round in surprise. 'The ole passon,' as she 
somewhat irreverently called the former Eversley curate, 
stood on the platform amongst the other travellers, and 
some one else was about to be added to the group, for 
the officer's neck and arms were now extended within the 
carriage, assisting some one to alight 

Jessie grew wonderfully interested, and stood open- 
mouthed in surprise and admiration, while a little girl, 
with a pale, sweet face, and beautiful golden silk curls 
drooping over her scarlet cloak, was lifted from the 
carriage, and placed on the platform beside her. Jessie 
thought she had never seen any one so beautiful in her 
life or so beautifully dressed, and she passed her hand 
timidly over the glistening curls and scarlet mantle to feel 
what they were like. The little girl started round, and 
both children stood for a moment staring at each other, 
one in astonishment at the smutty face and shaggy head 
of her neighbour, the other in rapt admiration at the 
drooping feather, the Leghorn hat, and the gentle face 
beneath it. 
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When the train had passed on, all the party crossed 
the line and mounted the platform on the opposite side. 
There was a sort of subdued excitement visible in their 
manner which even Jessie could take in, and she followed, 
awe-struck. When the curate got into the road, he pointed 
with his cotton umbrella across the pit-banks in a westerly 
direction, and the girl, loosening her grasp of the tall gen- 
tleman's hand, seized the boy's instead, and they both ran 
forward. 

* You had better be careful ; the road is very dangerous; 
you could never find your own way,' shouted the curate 
after them, eagerly. ' Here, let me see; yes, here *s a child 
can show you the road. "Why, this is Cotter's girl, if I am 
not mistaken ! Eh, little one ? aren't you Jessie Cotter ? * 

' Yes, sir.' 

'Well, run on, and show that boy and girl the way to 
your father's house.' 

Jessie stared and shook her black top-knot, but ran on 
as she was told : she had not much notion of company 
manners, and she grasped the boy by the hand. She was 
fond of boys, and this one had such a nice face! 

* Well, my good little woman, what's the row now? ' 
'The old passon says I 'm to show you the way to our 

house.' 
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5iSl TEF SCm>DLSOY RAieOXBT. 

•Win', «§o ant toe?' 
* I It J«mt Csctcrr.' 

Xhc Ixir ffjtj^joil bcr land bghfji^y and die litde gid 
m &e sadct ctek looked acR» at her in wonder. 
'Who if die?' die mh i i| icre d into her campaiiMxi's 



'She's die nmei^daiis^iter; but I saj, do let 's mn oa' 

Jene guided diem wdl and cantknislyy edging round 
die dnder-heaps and keefnig wide of die furnaces. 

Keamduky Percy still weeding and beautifying the cot- 
tage garden, wod^ eta with his head bent and his arm 
resting on his cmtch, anxiously awaiting Jessie's return. 
In his present lonely life she had grown all-important to 
his happiness ; her bright face and innocent childish ways 
were a link between him and his lost home, and he strove 
to lavish on her the aflfection and gratitude he had with- 
held from another. 

The little patch of flowers and w^eeds she called * Joey's 
bed ' he had now, during her absence, adorned with a 
border of the whitest pebbles he could find ; and he was 
looking forward to her grateful smile as his only reward. 
Ho had just knelt down to fasten up a drooping carnation 
when he hoard the swing of the iron gate and footsteps 
on the pathway. 
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* Now, Jessie, you little darling, see how awfully nice I 
have made Joey's bed I ' 

But before he could look round, there was a vision of 
something in scarlet fluttering about his shoulders, arms 
were clasped round his neck, and a voice, coming back 
out of the dead past, called in his ear, 

' Percy, Percy ! you dear old Percy ! we have found 
youl' 

He had not heard that familiar voice for nearly three 
long months ; he had not seen that loving little face for 
many and many a day; he had never hoped to feel again 
the clasp of those gentle arms. I tell you all this, that 
you may know why he did not return the loving caress ; 
but, with a cry, fell forward with his face among the 
flower-beds and his crutch among the cinders. 

Mrs. Cotter heard Percy's cry, and came running to 
the cottage door : she had heard also the swing of the 
iron gate and the steps on the gravel, and with a heart 

I 

made ever fearful by many a previous trouble, she dreaded 
she knew not what, but that some grievous misfortune had 
overtaken her little Jessie ; perhaps she had tripped over 
some of the tramways, or loitered by the pit-mouth, or 
perhaps at the railway some terrible mischance had oc- 
curred. 
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'}irt, ff--*r - sa55e^y 'J^^g*^ k her «< 

die dmsbold she soddoilT soiipcdi, and 
Bnpdse xod sfaame ipccad onx hs pale 
was her Jew, her black-visage^ black 

allTC ^T wi cifr^ h<»Lting on famiKjH y ]^ 

Mr. Conlson, the cmate, vfailst a taD, mo 
tieman stood with his hand on the inm £ 
about to enter her ^iden. 

'But, eh! what'shj^ipenednowtothcli 
Cotter, as her eye fell on Percy, prostr 
flower-beds, 'what's happened to the lad 
is he ? and who 's the strange child in th' 
kneeling in the cinders ? ' 

' Percy won't speak to me ; he 's got hi 
clay and he won't lift it up. Do make hi 
speak to me,' cried Elsie, seizing Mrs. Cot 
and freckled arm. ' I 've come ever such 
sec him, and he won't say one single word 

Mrs. Cotter glanced for a moment in i 
mcnt at the eager, flushed face beneath th< 
then stooped to raise Percy from the grou 
did -so, some one put her gently but firmlj 
hand, and the tall gentleman she had s 
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before at the garden-gate, bending down, raised the boy 
tenderly in his arms. 

* Percy, my dear, dear boy, can this really be you?' 
But the bo/s face remained white as death, and he 

gave no answer. 

* I suppose we may lift him into your cottage, eh, my 
good woman?' 

' Certainly, sir ; he 's welcome to the best I have, and 
worthy of it. I cannot think what 's come over the boy,' 
she added to herself; ' he was well and hearty not a ten 
minutes past.' And Mrs. Cotter hurried into tlie cottage 
to prepare a chair for the stranger. 

She felt utterly amazed, poor woman, by the very 
sudden and unexpected presence of so many strangers in 
her garden, and their keen interest in the boy who had 
been brought as an outcast into her house but a few 
months past. 

' It 's nothing more nor a faint with stoopin' in the heat 
o' the sun,' she said, encouragingly, as she noticed tears 
in the eyes of more than one of the party. ' And, eh, 
Mr. Coulson, to think of me never oflfering you a chair, 
and you standing there all this time. But indeed my 
head feels most topsy-turvy, sir, with the suddenness of 
all that 's happened, and I don't know no more than the 
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babe in my an&s vho the boy is, only tli 

a lad and been as kind to me as if he wi 

'Did he nero' teD joa his name th 



' \ever, you rerCTcnce — ^not a bit of i 
truy, alarays seemed anxious to hide it^ 1 
thought — in truth, dr, I^ a^ost ashaz 
what I thought' 

' Well, wdl, never mind what you the 
woman. It 's all right now, and we Ve al 
be thankful to you and your husband fo 
kindness you "ve shown the boy. If you 11 
with me qow to the pit-mouth and call 1 
much obliged to you ; for the General, I ; 
like to speak a. word or two with Cotter b 
Sir Percy from his care.' 

' The General !' and 'Sir Percy ! ' what d 
Mrs. Cotter hurried to the kitchen press, 
her old bonnet ' I '11 go with you now th 
reverence ; only I 'd be glad to see the ' 
bit first,' and she looked lovingly at Perc 
' the General,' as Mr. Coulson called hirr 
with clean cold water from the washing-tut 
'I think we had better set out at onc' 
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curate, quickly. ' The boy is in the best of good hands, 
and if we make any delay we shall miss the afternoon 
train and not be able to start till evening.' 

Mrs. Cotter tied on her bonnet and hurried down the 
walk after Mr. Coulson. She felt faint herself, poor woman, 
and her knees trembled so, she almost feared to carry the 
baby in her arms. 

* Here, give the little girl to me, Mrs. Cotter, and I '11 
carry her.' 

*No, no, sir; I could not think to let you take her in 
your arms ; she 's as black, poor thing, as a lump of coal.' 

* Nonsense, my good woman, did not I hold her in my 
arms before? I think she was the last child that I bap- 
tized in these parts. Why, she 's as light as a feather, and 
we can step out faster now; for I tell you, Mrs. Cotter, 
that boy's mother will break her heart if she does not see 
him to-night.' 

* His mother!' Mrs. Cotter paused a moment, and all 
the nervous flush of surprise and shame died from her 
face. His mother ! then he had a mother, this poor lame 
boy, whom, with the strong realism of love, she had made 
her own ; this boy, to whom she had given the place of 
the dead, and who had promised to make Jim his friend. 
And he had a mother of his own — a real living mother 
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of flesh and blood, who to-night was to press his cheek 
against hers and clasp him in her arms! A sudden sob, 
such as a child would give, arrested the curate's attention. 

'What ails you, my good woman? are you really so 
very sorry to lose the lad? or what?' 

'Sony, sir.' Mrs. Cotter stopped and wiped the hot 
tears from her cheeL ^I'd a'most rather you would 
rob me of one of the living.' 

Mr. Coulson looked perplexed — as well he might — ^at 
her strange words and manner; he could not tell, nor 
could any one ever know, the position which Percy held 
in this loving woman's heart 
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Cfeapfttr XX. 

Percy's confession. 

|ERCY, the author of all this multiplied trouble, 
the centre of so much true and tender love, 
lay still imconscious and pale in his uncle's 
arms by Cotter's door, while Fred, unable to look longer, 
walked out and sobbed foolishly over the garden wall. 
But Jessie stood aside in the shadow of the doorway, her 
eyes filling slowly, for she knew by a childish instinct she 
was going to lose her companion and playfellow, and her 
heart burned with a jealous fear as Elsie, the strange child 
with the yellow hair, rained down ha: tears and kisses on 
the boy's unconscious iace. 

At length painfiilly — oh 1 how painfully — Percy made 
it all out First the coarse kitchen ceilings stained with 
smoke and flecked with lime blisters ; then the kitchen 
dresser, with the old tin inoney-box and pepper-castor 
standing beside it The boy shuddered and again closed 
his eyes, but the consciouisness that a strong arm was 
round him, and that soft lips had touched his cheeky 

23—2 
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nude him open his eyes again widi a start and try to look 
around him. 

' Percyy dear <dd Peiqr— won't yon look at me? please, 
k)ok at me ; I "m Elsie.' 

Ah ! there was the ^eam of the scarlet doak again, 
and the sound of the well-known voice. Percy with an 
efibrt raised himsdf in his nnde's arms, and looked at 
her. Yes, it was Elsie— the little Elsie of olden days- 
holding his black hand in her white one^ and gazing piti- 
fully into his eyes. 

* Percy, do you know, we have come here to bring you 
home with us, this veiy evening, to the Castle ; and I 
have come all the way on purpose to take care of you 
myself, because Mr. Coulson said you were lame.' 

Percy looked quickly up at his uncle ; then his eyelids 
drooped shame-laden on his burning cheeks, but still he 
held £lsie*s hand tightly clasped in his. 

*Yes, Percy, my boy, you must come home with us 
this evening — that is, if you feel strong enough to travel. 
Elsie has made this long journey all for the pleasure of 
going home in your company. I am sure you would not 
like to disappoint her.' 

* I can't go home/ said Percy, with just a touch of the 
old gniffness in his voice. 
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' Why not, my boy ? ' 

Percy shuffled poor Joe's Sunday boots backwards and 
forwards upon the gritty cottage tiles. 

' I can't — I 'm ashamed.' 

' Why are you ashamed, Percy? ' asked Elsie, eagerly. 

Percy still nervously moved his feet backwards and 
forwards, and looked down upon the ground. 

' If it's about your clothes, or your thick boots, Percy, 

we can stop, you know, at Oxbridge, and buy you a new 

coat and a new pair of boots,' pleaded Elsie, with an 

ignorant zeal. 

* No, no, Elsie j it 's not my clothes. It 's everything — 

it 's all I have done. I should be ashamed to look any 

one in the face at home, after all that lias happened.' 

And Percy, with a sudden wish for conceahnent, turned 

his face against his uncle's coat and sobbed. 

'You must not make him cry — ^you shan't make him 
cry!' screamed Jessie, springing forward in a sudden 
access of despair and jealousy, while she pushed Elsie 
aside with small ceremony. ' You must not make him 
cry — ^he is my boy — ^he belongs to me and mother — we 
took care of him when he was sick — and he is going to 
stay always with us — won't you, lad ? ' 

Elsie, terri&ed by this passionate appeal, shrank close 
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to her father's side"; but the General answered in his 
kindest voicei while he stroked Jessie's head^ 

* Never fear, little one ; you '11 see that it will be all 
right I know how fond you are of him, and how good 
your mother has been to him while he was ill ; and Percy, 
I am sure, will never forget your kindness.* 

* Why do you call him Percy ? ' asked Jessie, somewhat 
softened, but with a defiant glare stiU lingering in her 
eyes. *We call — we call him Benjy, because mother 
says she couldn't call him Joey — tho' she'd like to — 
because our Joey is dead — so he is — and gone to 
heaven/ 

There was an ominous quiver of the pouting lips, 
and Jessie's bright eyes shone with a doubled brightness. 
' Our own good Joey is in heaven, and mother wants this 
boy instead ; for Jim is wicked, and says bad words, and 
does not love mother.' 

There was a cruel point in every artless word uttered 
by poor Jessie in her trouble, which went straight home 
to Percy's heart, and made the pain and struggle he was 
going through almost unendurable. The General seemed 
to understand this, and with ready tact sought to divert 
Jessie's thoughts. 

' There, now,' Ive sa\4, ^\a>j^viJ^:^ \ ^ ^^^,\\^SSfe^^^^x^.^ If 
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you could run out, and tell that boy in the garden to 
come m and see his brother, for he is all right now.' 

'Is Fred here?' asked Percy, springing up, while the 
red blood rushed over his face. ' Has Fred come to see 
me too ? ' 

* Yes; he is out in the garden.' 

' I must go out and see him — I must go out and speak 
to him ; for he knows, and can tell me alL^ 

Percy steadied himself against the cottage door, and 
refusing all help, limped a few paces down the garden 
walk. 

*Fredr 

Fred lifted his head from the wall, turned suddenly 
round and looked at him; then taking a few steps to 
meet him, the brothers closed in a schoolboy hug. 

There was no further need of a crutch. Percy leaned 
on Fred's arm, and they walked a little aside out oi range 
of the cottage porch and its occupants : only Jessie stood 
in the doorway, and followed all their movements with 
lingering, jealous eyes. For there were many questions 
to be asked and much to be told between the brothers 
which could not be asked or told so freely in public^ 

*Were not you a muflf, Percy, to keep us all this long 
time in such misery and suspense ? I declare sometimes 
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g;£vc zp bopiD^ Did joa never intend to come 



•Why not? EKd jtm tfaink nnde woold refuse to for- 
grre joa? Yoa ou^ht to hare kn owa he was too great 
a brick ibr that:' 

'Yoa don't know all I dioo^t and feaied.' 

' Yes, I do, though. Yoa thought yoa had killed Elsie; 
I always said so, and knew it was that made you run away. 
If yoa had only waited ten minntes, you 'd have seen her 
come to again, as lively as a cricket She was scarcely 
hurt at all — only frightened ; and when she heard you had 
run away, she wanted to get up out of her bed and search 
for you herself. She has gone about every day since, 
poking in the bushes and searching in the woods ; and 
when the curate came up early this morning, and said 
that he had found you at last, she fell off her chair at the 
breakfast-table, and we could scarcely bring her round in 
time to set off by the early train.' 

' But how did the curate find me ? or where could he 
have seen me, Fred ? ' 

* Don't ask me,' cried Fred, huskily. * I can't bear to 
think of all he said — I can't bear to look at you — I 'd 
give a hundred pounds I had stayed at home, and never 
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seen this dreadful place you have been living in, nor the 
look of your face when you turned round.' 

' There, don't think of that, Fred, old boy. I know I 
have been awfully miserable sometimes, but I deserved it 
all — and twice as much — and I 'm happier now than I 
have ever been — muck happier.' 

' You won't have to use that thing any more, will you ? ' 
and Fred pointed to the crutch lying on the pathway. 
* Won't a stick do as well ? ' 

*Yes, I dare say; my leg is nearly well now. But 
Fred:— Fred — listen to me. Are you — are you quite sure 
they have forgiven me?' 

'If it's uncle you mean, of course he has. I never 
heard him say one word against you, from the beginning 
to the end of the business; only searching for you all over 
the country, rushing to this place and that, and coming 
home so awfully cut up when he could not find you.' 

Fred had not said enough. Another question was 
trembling on Percy's lips, when the gate again swung 
open on itis creaking hinge, and Mr. Coulson, followed 
by 'big Bill Cotter,' came up the garden walk. 

The tall miner separated himself at once from the rest 
of the party, and walked straight up to Percy, holding 
out to him his large and black seamed hands, 
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- Smke ffiiml^ &i^ a& ^ee be not too pvoody' he ciied, 
witit 3XL Tn}Htf!il. iwai'iiiiTi ^ I ken* gp^^nl news o' thee W 
tfie jjaniin — hc^ tfttt* set 2 gcBtiaiiaiiy and going home 
this eveiiii|£' to t&ee ovm feK place vp yoou' 

^Ic's iBot my i^iacc^' cried Perey^ qokJdy; 'it's my 



*Ay, ay, that's i^bt; — ^ahiafs keep tiie love and 
hoooor of diee modier safe 7 die tiottom o' the shaft; it 
wiE be Eke a L iMh orii 7 die daitiiea L But I tell thee, 
jocmg nm^tffj I fear diee poor mother widiin i' the hoos 
win be cxjin' for diec: I aUiis tdd her she had set her 
heart too modi on that whicJi wasn't her^ ^ and a good 
mother she has been to 70a and all o' 'em, and I doan't 
think, lad, thee has learnt much i' her hoos and mine as 
wasn't fit for the ear o' a gentleman.' 

' I learned all the good I ever learned in my life since 
I came to live with you, though it was my own fault I 
did not leam it sooner,' cried Percy, with grateful warmth; 
' and you mustn't speak to me in this way, or you '11 mak6 
me wish they had never come to bring me — me — home.' 

Percy hesitated at the word ' home,' it had so long been 
haunted by grave and horror-stricken fancies. 

* But I 'd just like to beg thee pardon once more, afore 
thee goes off and leaves the Black Country mayhap for 
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ever. I 'd just ask thee pardon once more, for thinkin' 
thee hadst taken the money fro' the box, as did not belong 
to thee, and which my own son robbed me of. It 's the 
only hard word we had between us, lad, and I 'm sorry 
for it' 

' Mr. Cotter,' cried Percy, while every inch of his pale 
face burned with the blush of shame which rushed over 
it, and he glanced for a moment nervously behind him at 
Fred — ' Mr. Cotter, I did not take your money yesterday, 
I don't think I could have robbed you ; but at home I 
did worse. Fred here knows I did. I was more cow- 
ardly and behaved worse — ^much worse to every one — 
than Jim does here ; and some day, perhaps, he '11 feel as 
awfully sorry for it all as I do now.* 

*Tut, tut, lad ! there's a many a mile atwixt thee and 
poor Jim.' 

'Ask Fred — he'll tell you what I was,' and Percy 
turned round for-tbnfirmation. 

The miner looked also across at the white-haired lad, 
who shrank behind his brother. He read no denial in 
the glance which met his — he read no denial in the true 
honest eyes of Fred, only that brotherly charity which 
covers a multitude of sins. 
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C^apia XXI. 

Fred's dream of the past. 

[ERE was no train leaving Eversley for an hour 
more, during which time the grey-bearded sol- 
dier had ample leisure to fill the empty money- 
box, and to express deep and heart-felt thanks to Maiy 
and Bill Cotter for past love and generous kindness. 

Time also for Percy, with downcast head, but with 
blunt, honest words, to seize his uncle's hand and to ask 
for a forgiveness which was as heartily given. Time also 
to take little Jessie aside, and kiss away her tears with 
promises of a speedy return and happy pleasures in the 
distance. The clock had struck four when the train 
puffed off from the Eversley station, carrying home Percy, 
the General, Fred, Elsie, and the curate, who could not be 
persuaded to intrude on the happy party, but took his 
seat in another carriage. 

Why, only for the presence of Elsie, you might have 
thought it was the same scene with which we opened our 
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story. The 'military cove ' sits in the same comer, with 
the same friendly face and the same genial smile. Fred 
occupies the comer also in which we first made his ac- 
quaintance, and smiled, perhaps, at his rough shock head 
and bluflf joyous manner. Percy sits opposite him too; 
but, ah 1 there the former likeness ceases : now we must 
know and see that 'times have changed, and we changed 
with them;' that the burden has been bome; that the 
cross has been carried ; that the boyish heart has fainted 
for the time beneath them; 'that pride has gone before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall;' but that 
God, in His love and mercy, has ruled all things for the 
best. 

The carriage and 'clipping greys' were waiting their 
arrival at the Luxome Junction station, several miles 
below the town of Oxbridge, where, an hour later, they 
stopped at a general outfitter's, and Percy, with a new hat 
and quiet suit, looked more in face like the Percy we have 
seen before. Joe's Sunday clothes were laid with reve- 
rence in the carriage; the horses' heads were turned to- 
wards Hapsworth Castle, and Percy travelled in peace 
the weary road of his past flight. 

Not quite in peace : there had been a shade creeping 
darker and darker over his face as he drew near the village 
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of Hapsworth Heath and came in sight of the Castle. He 
had withdrawn his hand unknowingly from Elsie's gra^, 
and covered his eyes. He was thinking of one he had 
still to meet up jronder: of a pale foce and of a poor 
suffering form; he was thinking of his own past selfish 
life, and the misery it had entailed on this one^^yes, 
this one above all ! How would she look ? how would 
she speak? He was fearing he knew not what, but some 
blight on the happy meeting. 

The hones have b^gun the long ascent, and again, as 
on a former occasion, the silence of expectancy falls upon 
all. Percy fears to break it : he sits up and looks at Fred, 
his lips half-open, to ask the question which had remained 
unanswered at Bill Cotter's door. Now they are passing 
under the arch of the bell-tower : the question can no 
longer be retained; it bursts forth, let the answer be ever 
so painful 

• Fred, you must tell me—how is my poor, poor mother? 
is she well? has she ?' 

There was no need to answer. Fred's dream of the 

past had come true; for, as the carriage swept up to the 

Castle gate, the * old mother herself came down the steps 

to meet themV Ye^s^vs mother came down the steps to 

meet him \ for t\i\a \iet %oTi ^^a ^^aA, ^aKs.\S& i^^ ^^^sSja.^ 
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was lost, and is found 1 Percy fell on her neck and kissed 
her. The story read over in Joe's Bible^ and prayed over 
on Joe's grave, had come true I 

I could close my tale here, and leave you in the view 
of this happy embrace, but that I am sure there are some 
things still that you would like to hear. A few words will 
suffice, and a leap into the future of a few short weeks. 
There is a rose-covered cottage lying close behind Haps- 
worth Castle, on the brow of the hill ; there are green 
smiling meadows attached, and fields ready for the sickle» 
There is an orchard, bending down with ruddy apples, 
and a garden glowing with sweet-smelling flowers. Mary 
Cotter stands at the door with a glint of the old rose on 
her cheek. The miner sits in the porch with the baby on 
his knee, for ever clapping its pink palms in the summer 
sunshine, and Jessie is singing in the garden among the 
bee-hives and hollyhocks. 

But Jim, their eldest— where is he? Away down in 
the work-yard of the Castle, learning his trade as a car- 
penter : he has shown glimpses of a better feeling lately, 
and, removed from evil companions, we may hope in time 
that he will do well. 

Up at the Castle itself the summer holidays are over. 
Lady Hapsworth walks gladly upon the terraces in new- 
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fouzid strength ; Emma, still evo: at her side, is happy and 
fadgfat as the k)Dg autmim day. The brave old General's 
face breaks into fits di sunshine. He is the boys' fried 
now, not their guardian only ; he uses no strength now 
save that of love. And Elsie, the little Firefly of my story? 
why, she is here and there and everywhere, carrying her 
bright lamp oi joy and love wherever she alights. 

Percy and Fred, where are they? Back again at 
Harrow, by Perqr's own request; where, though the boys 
were prepared to dislike him, the universal opinion goes 
round that there is no better fellow than Percy, the 
Schoolboy Baronet. 



THE END. 
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upon the water. He was still struggling, and screanung, 
and calling to those on shore ; but though he had twice 
gone down out of sight, not one stepped forward to hdp 
hiin. 

But presently the crowd shouted ' Bravo 1 ' and more 
people from beneath strove to clamber up the bank. Tk 
pale boy beside the engine-house was throwing oflf his 
jacket and preparing to descend. He looked behind at 
the siurging heads, forward at the drowning boy, down at 
his poor maimed limb, then gathered up his strength and 
threw himself forward from the bank, disappearing at once 
beneath the water. He rose almost immediately, with his 
hand grasping Jim's flannel shirt, and struck out towards 
the edge of the tank. 

Those who only saw the valiant deed, shouted forth 
their praise; but those who recognized the lame boy, 
knew his strength could not last long. 

The man who had given Percy a helping hand up the 
cinder-bank, now again came forward to his rescue, and 
holding on by a man from above, let himself half-way 
down. 

Percy, whose small stock of strength was nearly ex- 
hausted, and whose burden was dragging him down, 
clutched eagerly at the club-headed stick held out for 
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his assistance, and dragged himself to the edge of the 
water. 

Twenty or thirty men and boys now, inspired by the 
example of their companion, swung themselves down, 
and succeeded at length in dragging the bojrs to the sum- 
mit of the bank. 

*Well done!' * Bravo, young 'un!' 'Thee be'st a 
brave lad!' greeted Percy on every side, and coarse 
hands patted him approvingly on the shoulder. But he, 
fearful of Jim's returning consciousness, took his crutch 
out of the hand of a bystander, let himself down upon 
the road, and limped away. 

It was a long tiresome walk home for Percy ; he had 
tasted but little food, he was pale, trembling, shivering, 
and wet. Yet now that the actual danger was past, at 
every step his heart grew lighter. He had left his burden 
of sin and sorrow on Joe's tomb, and he had laid the first 
stone of the coming friendship with Jim. Henceforth life 
was not going to be all dark and hopeless ; he was going 
to work and live, and endure for Him who had purchased 
for him this better life beyond. 

He walked so slowly that at last he was overtaken on 

the road by two young men, carrying Jim home on a 

shutter. He was not unconscious, but he was completely 

1^ 
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exhausted by the fight on land with Jack Swinburne, and 
by his desperate struggle for his own life in the water. 

They cried ' Bravo, young un ! ' again as they passed 
the lame boy, and marched on at an even pace with their 
burden through the crowds now pouring out from the 
night-schooL 

When they reached Bill Cotter's gate, they halted for a 
moment, and laid the shutter down on the ground. They 
were anxious to see if they could rouse the boy sufficiently 
to make him walk up the garden path ; but it was in vain, 
and while they hesitated Bill Cotter himself came down 
firom his door, and stood beside them. 

It was not the first time Jim had been carried home in 
a stupid state to his father's house ; but this evening the 
miner guessed, from the boy's dripping hair and clothes, 
that something unusual had happened. 

*He fell down i' the engine tank,' cried one of the youths, 
in hasty explanation, * and would ha' been drowned to a 
surety, but that the poor lame chap saved him.' 

'Ay, would he, for he was a'most spent wi' fighting 
afore he fell in.' 

* Who was he fighting with ? ' asked the miner, gloomily. 
' Not wi' that poor sick boy, surely ? ' 

' Noa ; wi' Jack Swinburne. They got up a great fight. 
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first i' the public, and then i' the cock-pit, and then finished 
it out on the road.' 

'What about?* asked the miner, still in the same 
gloomy tone. 

'About a couple o' sovereigns Jim swore Jack Swin- 
burne had prigged firom him i' the middle of the night, 
when his back wor turned for a minute.' 

' Carry him in ! ' said the miner, heavily, going in ad- 
vance up the garden to prepare his wife. 

Meanwhile, Percy was drawing slowly near his home : 
the evening was darkening, the nine o'clock train had left 
Eversley which was to convey the curate home. The 
people were looking at him with pity — at his dripping 
clothes and tired gait ; but still his heart, though growmg 
very faint, was cheerful. He trusted the miner, for his 
son's sake, would forgive him, that the pale woman would 
still be his fiiend ; more than this he did not venture to 
hope for. 

He had just turned the comer of the main street of 
Eversley ; he had still a weary piece of road to travel over 
the pit bank and athwart the engine-houses, when through 
the darkness he saw Bill Cotter coming to meet him. 

Percy for a moment drew back, remembering how they 
had parted in the morning ; but only for a moment. He 
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FOOTSTEPS IN THE GARDEN. 

|ERCY had rested so much during the day, 
his nighf s rest was neither profound or un- 
broken. He dreamt a great deal, and all 
about home and home faces; he had visions of his 
mother seated beside him and talking to him with a smile 
on her face he had not seen there for years ; and once 
or twice a sudden glimpse of Elsie's bright eyes flashed 
on him through the darkness. 

But when he awoke he put away the remembrance of 
these dreams, for if he trusted himself to dwell on them, 
his heart would faint within him again and unfit him for 
the coming day and its struggles. Mrs. Cotter came up 
before he was dressed, and made him put on Joe's Sunday 
clothes, saying his own were still damp, and indeed imfit 
for further use. Her heart was so full of gratitude, poor 
woman, for the saving of Jim's life, she would have laid 
down all her possessions at his feet. 
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Breakfast passed over more pleasantly this morning 
than the last. Jim and his father were down long ago 
at their work, and though there were no bright holiday 
pleasures in view, the woman's face glowed cheerily, 
and the baby clapped its little hands as vigorously as 
ever. 

When Percy had finished his breakfast, he offered, ac- 
companied by Jessie, to carry the miner's morning meal 
of bread and bacon to the mouth of the pit. He told 
the woman he had grown quite strong, he could almost 
walk without his crutch, and in Joe's boots he did not 
fear the ironstone and cinder. 

He carried Jim's breakfast, tied up in a blue-checked 
cloth, while Jessie carried her fathers. They grew quite 
confidential in their walk, and Jessie pointed out \vith 
childish pride this object and that — the curves, the cranks, 
and the blocks of unbroken coal, and lastly, as they drew 
near, with a voice sunk almost to a whisper, the pit-mouth, 
where poor Joe had been drawn up and laid all bleeding 
on the ground. 

Coming home she talked almost incessantly too of this 
lost brother ; how he had carried her * miles and twenty 
miles on his back ; ' how * he could sing the most delight- 
ful o' songs,' *and never grabbed up her flowers by the 



